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TH HE * of the — ſheets a m2 . I 
lefted from our moſt admired Engliſh a.. 
thors, and 25 beſt tranſlations we have of the : "2 
Claſſics and the French writers, a ſeries of * 
letters, which he apprehends will be nat only i 
' uſeful to our youth of bath ſexes, but alſo of 
off age and 1x-" 
perience : More eſpecially as he has been par» 
ticularly careful to ſelet# thoſe Letters that ar#'  þ 
| efleemed for their natural eaſe and elegance , 
ſtyle, or that are replete with ſentiment, and fl 
fraught with the knowledge of mankind. H., 
dis, the young fudent has here, for bis ne; 
8 tice and impr ment, many e examples feam ; 9 
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INTRODUCTION:, 


1 Containing Some 
INSTRUCTIONS. 
FOR 


EPISTOLARY WRITING. 


T * write letters, would be abſur 


which a pro 


celebrated and diſtinguiſhed for this ſpecies of writ- 
ing. In conformity to this opinion, we have ſeleQed, 
from our moſt admired writers, this little volume, as 


fo many examples for the young ſtudent's practice and 
improvement: among theſe, he will alſo find original 


letters on various ſubje&s, which however inferior tè 


nt, will be found 


(0 take up the Kaders ume f in erhal- ; 
ing on the neceſſity of teaching Jun to 
and ri- 

MN diculous ; its uſefulneſs is allowed on 
all hands; for epiftolary writing en.. 
ters ſo much into the common concerns of life, that 
there is no doing without it. Our buſineſs, chere — 
fore, is to 2 out to the reader the method b | 
ciency in this aft may be beſt obtained: 

and that is, by imitating very frequently, and with 
due attention, the letters of thoſe who have been moſt . 


ii Or Episrolary Weir mc. 


uſeful to the youth of both ſexes, who may, perhaps, 
be glad, to know how others have handled the ſub. : 


jets, about which they have occaſion to write. 
Beſides this book, the young ftudent would do well 
to read ſuch authors as may tend to form his ſtyle, 


and thoſe eſpecially are to be ſelected for the purpoſe, - 


that are remarkable for their purity of language, and 
elegant eaſinefs of expreſſion. We have had feveral 


works of this kind publiſhed fately, which juſtly de- 


| ſerve the reader's conſideration, and among the reſt, 
due regard, -I think, ſhould be paid to the letters that 


bear the name of Fitzoſborn, to thoſe between Mr. 


Pope and his friends that are written on familiar 
ſubjects, and to the tranſlations we have lately had of 
the epiſtles of Cicero and Pliny. But above all, let 
me recommend the Spectators to his frequent peru- 
ſal. 

Eaſe, elegance, perſpicuity and correctneſs are ad- 
mirably blended in the eſſays of Mr. Addi ifon ; and, 
after reading this little book, and thoſe I have men- 
tioned, nothing, perhaps, can be recommended to 
young perſons, that is ſo likely to poliſh their ſtyle, 
as his. pieces that are ſcattered through the ſeveral 

volumes of the Spectators, and marked at the bottom 


with ſome one of theſe letters C. L. I. O. There is 


a happineſs in Mr. Addiſon's manner, that 1s not to 
be deſcribed, but which, perhaps, may be attained, 
by making him your conſtant companion. » 
Thoſe who Keep polite company acquire, as it were 
naturally, an air of politeneſs. They ſpeak correct 
ly, and with a becoming boldneſs, eaſe and freedom: 
and fo it is in writing ; thoſe who conſtantly read 
polite, correct, and elegant authors, will acquire 


e not only their manner of expreſſion, but, in ſome 


meaſure, their manner of thinking ; and notwith- 
CY 4 n 
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funding the numerous tracts that have been written 
on flyle, there is in reality no acquiring a good one, 
by any rules whatever, nor is it to be obtained in any 
other manner, than by converling with'polite com- 
pany, who ſpeak correctly, and by frequently read- 
ing the beſt authors. Read, therefore, Mr. Addiſon 
again and again; make him your conſtant compa- 
nion; and never leave him, till you have obtained a 
due portion of his elegance and eaſe. And though 
ſome of his eſſays, thoſe eſpecially on the pleaſures of 
imagination, and the ſubject of criticiſm, are wrote 
in a more elevated ſtyle, than the familiarity of an 
epiſtle will admit of, yet there are others in abun- 
dance, which, though replete with character, and 
charged with the manners and humours of mankind, 
are nevertheleſs as familiar and eaſy, as if wrote from 
one friend to another, about any matter of the leaſt 
concern. The following account of the behaviour of 
Sir Roger de Coverly at church, is, I think, a proof 
of what J have aſſerted; and may ſerve as an exam- 
ple of his manner of writing. 

*I am always very well pleaſed with a NESS. 7 
« Sunday, and think, if keeping holy the ſeventh day 
c were only a human inſtitution, it would be the belt 


« poliſhing and civilizing of mankind. It is certain, 
e the country people would ſoon degenerate into a | 
„ kind of ſavages and barbarians, were there not 1 
“ ſuch frequent returns of a ſtated time, in whick 
« the whole village meet together with their beſt faces 
e and in their cleanlieſt habits, to converſe with one 
te another, upon different ſubjefts, hear their duties 
„ explained to them, and join together in adoration  Þ} 
5 of the Supreme Being. Sunday clears away the 
66 ruſt of the whole. week, not only as it refreſhes in 1 
* 3 5 5 their 


1 
|. 
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i « their minds the notions of religion, but as it puts * 
4 c both ſexes upon appearing in their moſt agree. cc 
N e, able forms, and exerting all ſuch qualities as are ce 
i 1 apt to give them a figure in the eye of the village. cc 
| « A country fellow diſtinguiſhes himſelf as much in the ce 
= 9 dc churcb. yard, as a citizen does upon the Exchange, be: 
I « the whole pariſh-politics being generally diſcuſſed in 
I e in that place, either after ſermon, or before the 20 
4 bell rings. " 
| « My friend, Sir RoGER, being a good church- ec 
« man, has beautified the inſide of his church 2 
4 with ſeveral texts of his own chuſing. He has 8 
& likewiſe given an handſome pulpit- cloth, and rail- 8 
« ed in the communion- table at his own expence. 18 
«© He has often told me, that at his coming to his 8 
< eſtate, he found his pariſhioners very irregular; 30 


and that in order to make them kneel and join in * 


cc 
« the reſponſes, he gave every one of them a haſſock 
and a common-prayer-book : and at the ſame time 
« employed an itinerant ſinging maſter, who 
cc about the country for that purpoſe, to inſtru&t them 
« rightly in the tunes of the Pſalms: upon which 
< they now very much value themſelves, and indeed | 
te out · do moſt of the country churches that I have = © 
e ever heard.“ - 
C As Sir ROGER is landlord ta the able congre- of 
« pation, he' keeps them in very good order, and wy 
4 will ſuffer no-body to ſleep in it beſides himſelf ; 
<« for if by chance he has been ſurprized into a ſhort 
ct nap at ſermon, upon recovering out of it, he ſtands 
« up, and looks about him, and if he ſees any body 
& elſe nodding, either wakes them himſelf, or ſends 
« his ſervants to them. Several other of the old 
6“ knight's particularities break out upon theſe occa- | 
« ſions. oppo he will be lengthening out a 
| +7 9 « verle | 
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verſe in the ſinging- pſalms, half a minute after the 
reſt of the congregation have done with it; ſome- 
times when he is pleaſed with the matter of his de- 
votion he pronounces Amen, three or four times to 
the ſame prayer ; and ſometimes ſtands up, when 


every body elſe is upon their knees, to count the 


congregation, or ſee if any of his tenants are miſ- 
ſing. I was yeſterday, very much ſurprized, to 
hear my old friend, in the midf of the ſervice, cal- 
ling out to one John Matthews, to mind what he 
was about, and not diſturb the congregation. 
This John Matthews, it ſeems, is remarkable for 
being an idle fellow, and, at that time, was kick- 
ing his heels for his diverſion. This authority of 
the knight, though exerted in that odd manner 
which accompanies him in all circumſtances of life, 
has a very good effect upon the pariſh, who are not 
polite enough to ſee any thing ridiculous in his be- 
haviour ; beſides that, the general good ſenſe, and 

re of his character, makes his friends ob- 
ſerve theſe little ſmgularities, as foils that rather | 
ſet off, than blemiſh his good qualities. 


As ſoon as the ſermon is finiſhed, no body 6s 


ſumes to ſtir, till Sir RoGER is gone out of the 
church. The knight walks down from his ſeat in 
the chancel, between a double row of his tenants, 


that ſtand bowing to him, on each ſide; and every 


now and then, enquires how ſuch a ones wife, or 
mother, or fon, or father do, whom he does not 


fee at church; which is underſtood as a ſecret re- 
primand to the perſon that is abſent. The chap- 


lain has often told me, that upon a catechiſing 


day, when Sir Roo ER has been pleaſed with a'boy 


that anſwers well, he has ordered a bible to be 


9 him, next day, for his encouragement; and 
| 'B 3 3 & ſome- 
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6 ſometimes accompanies it with a flitch of bacon to 
“ his mother. Sir ROGER has likewiſe added five 


© pounds a year to the clerk's place; and that he 
% may encourage the young fellows to make them- 
4e ſelves perfect in the Church-ſervice, has promiſed 
* upon the death of the preſent incumbent, who is 


&« very old, to beſtow it according to merit. The 
C fair underſtanding between Sir RoGER and his 


9 chaplain, and their mutual concurrences in doing 
& good, is the more remarkable, becauſe the very 


* next village is famous for the differences and con- 
c tentions that riſe between the Parſon and the 


% Squire, who live in a perpetual ſtate of war. The 
<« Parſon is always preaching at the Squire, and the 
Squire, to be revenged on the parſon, never comes 
„ to church, The Squire has made all his tenants 
« Atheiſts and tithe-ſtealers: whilſt -the parſon in- 
6 ſtructs them every Sunday, in the dignity of his 
“order, and inſinuates to them, in almoſt every ſer- 
c mon, that he is a better man than his patron. In 
% ſhort, matters are come to ſuch an extremity, that 


the Squire has not ſaid his prayers either in public 
<« or private, this half year; and that the Parſon 


c threatens him, if he does not mend his manners, 
to pray for him in the face of the whole congrega- 


cc tion. Feuds of this nature, though too frequent in 
& the country, are very fatal to the ordinary people; 


& who are fo uſed to be dazzled with riches, that 
& they pay as much deference to the underſtanding of 
« a man of an eſtate, as of a man of learning; and 


are very hardly brought to regard any truth, how 
+06 important ſoever it may be, that is preached to 
% them, when they know there are ſeveral men 
« of five hundred a year, who 4 not believe 
CC a.” 


No . 


. 


365 


| knowledge of mankind diſplayed in this piece, yet 


_ guage of nature can never be unnatural. 


Epiſtolary Writing ſhould be as much as poſſible, like 
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Now, though there is character, bumour, and a 


every thing is eaſy and elegant, gentle and familiar, 
nor is there a figurative expreſſion in the whole eſſay, 
except clearing away the ruft of the<ueek, and giving 
them 4 figure in the eye of the village; and thoſe are 
ſo aptly applied, and fall in ſo naturally with the ſub- 
jekt, that the ſenſe is as evident, even to an illiterate 
perſon, as if it was conveyed in a downright er 
phraſe. 
But figures are not wholly to be excluded from epi- 
ſtles any more than from converſation. For they are 
a fort of coin, without which, the commerce of con- 
verſation, either literary or verbal, cannot be car- 
ried on. The moſt ignorant people make uſe of 
figures (though unknowingly) in their intercourſfſe 
with each other, and very often, thoſe of the moſt 
dignified kind. Figures are the language of the heart. 
They are a ſort of wings, with which nature has fur- 1 
niſhed the paſſions to convey themſelves - the more 
forcibly, and are therefore not to be ſo ſcrupulouſly 
avoided, as the critics have infinuated : for the lan- 


The objection they would make ſeems to lie here: L 


converſation ; for tis ſuppoſed you are writing thoſe 
very Gutiments to an abſent perſon, cloathed in the 
ſame, or nearly the ſame language, in which you 
would deliver them if he was preſent. Whence it 
will follow, that the ſtyle of a letter, if natural, muſt 
depend on the diſpoſition of mind the writer is in, 
and the ſubject he 1s upon. 
Was I writing to a man in the height of paſſion, * 
who had done me a great injury, nobody, 1 tuppote, 
would condemn my leiter as unnatpral, becauſe it 
colitamed 


» 
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contained ſome figurative expreſſions, which nature 


herſelf had there imprinted to expreſs the violent agi, 


tation of my mind. Nor would a merchant, deeply in 
love, be condemned, for not writing to his miſtreſs 
in the ſame eaſy, unaffecting ſtrain, as he wrote to 
his correſpondent for a few bales of goods: ſince, if 
the miſtreſs and correſpondent were both preſent, 
they would be addreſſed in a very different manner, 
and with a ſtyle not altogether fimilar, | 


But when we are told that Epiffolary Writing ſhould 


be like converſation, we are not to ſuppoſe that it is 
the converſation of the illiterate and vulgar, but, as 
much as poflible, like that of the learned and polite 3 3 
for it would be inverting the order of things, and 
debaſing human nature, to make the gentleman and 
ſcholar ſpeak and write likethe ploughman. 


Some critics, while they are intent on leading 


others, miſiead themſelves. Inſtead of ſetting up na- 
ture as a ſtandard, they pervert her order, and change 
her courſe. Things with them mult have a perpetual 
ſameneſs, and nature is to buckle to the ſturdy pre- 
cepts of Ariſtotle and his followers. What a clamour 
have we had about what conſtitutes a perfect tragedy, 
and what invectives have been thrown out againſt the 
. tragi-comedies of Shakefpcare and others? When, 


| after all, if you conſult nature, ſhe will tell you, that 


theſe laſt are the moſt perfect pictures of human life; 
for we very often hear the ſervants merry, when their 

maſters are ſad, and ſee the parlour in tears, while 
gambols are going forward in the kitchen. And in a 
ſtate divided by parties, this will always be the caſe 5 
for the downfal of one will prove the exaltation of 
"the other. This, however, by way of digreſſion. 


— We ſha now return to our ſubjeft, give 


the 
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the young ſtudent a few general rules, and con- 


clude. 
We have already obſerved, that letter- -writing is 


but a ſort of epiſtolary converſation, and that you are 
to write to the perſon abſent, in the manner — 


would ſpeak to him, if preſent. The beſt and — | 


way to do this, and to avoid being unnatural and 
feed, is, for the writer, after he has duly conſider- 
ed the ſubje& he is upon, and formed the letter in 


his mind, to fit down and write it immediately, in 


the words that nature dictates to him, neither hunt- 
ing after elegant phraſes, nor rejecting them, if they 
naturally occur. They miſtake, who ſuppoſe that 
perſpicuity depends on expreſſion only ; *tis rather a 
eharacter of the thought; for he who thinks clearly, 
will generally write ſo; but if there be a confuſion in 
the head, perſpicuity will never flow from the pen. 


—— yourſelf, therefore, to think juſtly, and 


then let your words follow one another from the pen, 
as they would from your tongue, if you were ſpeak» - 
ing upon ſome ſubject, with which you were perfectly 

well acquainted, and to a perſon, whoſe abilities you 
thought not ſuperior to your own. This ſort of con- 


fidence prevents the mind from being diſturbed by 


that diffidence which generally attends men of merit, 
and which often obſcures and envelopes the rich talents 
they poſſeſs: for what is done with pain, is ſeldom 
done with grace. 

Though you ought to write down your change | 
in the firſt words that occur, I would not have you 


neglect a careful reviſal of them, when the whole 


letter is finiſned. I ſay, when your letter is finiſhed; 


becauſe, was you to. attempt this ſooner, and offee 


to ſubſtitute one word for another, or vary the phraſe 


in the caurk of your writing, you would probably = 
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break in upon your thought, loſe the beauty of your 
ſentence, and make that ſtiff, affected and obſcure 
tliat would be otherwiſe, natural, eaſy, and clear. 
But when you have thus penned down your thoughts, 
it would be injuſtice to yourfelf, and an affront te 
the perſon you addreſs, not to reviſe the language, 
and make what alterations are neceffary. If 
correſpondent is a perſon of underſtanding, he will 
not be difpleaſed with an eraſement, and if there 
ſhould be too many (which cannot be the caſe, if you 
accuſtom yourſelf to this regular manner of delibe- 
rately thinking and writing) you may then tranſeribe 
your letter, and ſend a fair copy, which is better 
than expoſing yourſelf, and affronting your friend, by 
offering him a bundle of inaccuracies. 
But as Thave already obſerved, there-is no obtain- 
ing a natural, eaſy ſtyle, and a graceful manner, 
either of writing or fpeaking, but by practice; eu- 
ſtom overcomes many difficulties. The young ftu- 
dent, therefore, ſhould in this, imitate the rules laid 
down by the moſt eminent painters, and both read 
and write ſomething every day, till he has acquired a 
proficiency in the art. Nor need he ever be afraid of 
writing too well, if what he writes is natural, and to 


g ©. the purpoſe. The obſervation of a certain eminent 


author, That letters which, paſs between familiar 
friends, if written as they fbould be, can ſcarce ever 
be fit to ſee the light, will upon examination be found 
erroneous ; for we daily hear gentlemen ſpeak cor- 
realy, and elegantly in company, upon almoſt any ſub- 
je, without the appearance of affectation; and is it 
any matter of wonder, that men of great abilities 

mould write in that manner? In ſhort, both ſpeaking 
and writing, if a man is not over diffident, and has 


the requiins talents, may be acquired by practice, 
founded 


II, ſhould begin with a capital, 
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founded upon a few good rules, to a greater degree 
of perfection, and wh, more n. nen 
imagined. 

With regard to the ag, Fon, anc ſuper- 
ſcription of letters, the — rules * be ob- 
ſerved. 

When you write to a perſon of conſequence, Jett 
be on gilt paper, and incloſe it in a cover, and not 
write the ſuperſeription on the letter itielf ; unleſs it be 
to go by the poſt, in which caſe, it will * n 
to ſave expence. 

Begin your letter at a good diſtance: So the-top 
of the paper, and if you have compliments to ſend to 
any of the family, 'or to your correſpondent's friends, 
inſert them in the body of the letter, and not.in the 
poſtſcript, as is too frequently done ; for the placing 
of them there, betrays an inattention to your e 
and intimates that you had almoſt forgot them. 

It is uſual with polite people, to ſign their names 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the bottom of their 
letter, which is a needleſs and uſeleſs compliment; 
and, as it may expoſe the writer to ſome difficulties, 


. 


I would have him avoid it, and ſign his name imme- 


diately under, and nearly cloſe to the latter part of 
the letter; for when it is ſet at ſo great a diſtance, if 
the paper mould fall into bad hands, that part may be 
taken off, and a promiſſory note wrote over the name, 
and the perſon obliged to pay it: for the hand- writ- 
ing can be proved, which ſuppoſes the value received; 
and who, in this caſe, can prove a negative? This 
caution may likewiſe ſerve for members of parliament, 
who frank letters for their friends. 

The firſt letter in any title, as alſo the perſonal pro- 
noun, if you are writing to any one of eminence and 


You 


9.0 
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You ſhould not be too particular in the ſuperſcrip= 
tion of your letters to thoſe who are well know Wo 
for it is in ſome meaſure an affront, as it ſuppo es 

the perſon not to be conſpicuous. 

Theſe rules I thought proper to fix to the terms 
of addreſs, as they have not hitherto been taken notice 
of in any book that I have ſeen. The following are 
what are generally inſerted in books of this kind, 
which, a are here placed in their uſual 
form. 
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To the Rox Al. FAMILY. 


To the King's moſt excellent Majeſty, Sir, or, 
may it pleaſe your Majeſty. 

To his royal highneſs George, Prince of Wales, 
Sir, or, may it pleaſe your royal Highneſs. 
In the ſame manner to the reſt of the royal family; 
altering the addreſſes according to the different rank 
and degrees of dignity. | 


FIS FS F 8. 


To the NoBILITY. 


To his Grace A. Duke of 8. my Lord Duke, or, 
may it pleaſe your Grace, or, your Grace. 
To the moſt honourable G. Lord Io of H. te 
my Lord Marguiſs, your Lordſhip. = 7: 
To the right. hon. A. Earl of B. 2 Lord, Jour | 
Lordſbip. e 
To the right 1 & Lord Viſcount D. my Lord, G, 
your Lordſhip. | 
To he 2 hon. E. Lord F. * Lord, your Lord- WF 
21 Gi 7. | of 
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The ladies are addreſſed according to the rank of 
their huſbands. 

The ſons of Dukes, Marquiſſes, and the eldeſt Grp 
of Earls, have, by courtefy of England, the title of 
Lord, and right honourable ; and the title of Lady and 
right honourable is given to all their daughters. 

But the youngeſt ſons of Earls, are only honourable 
and Eſquires. 

The ſons of Viſcounts and Barons are ſtiled Beni 
and honourable, and their daughters are directed to, 
The honourable Mrs. A. B. but without any other 
ſtile; and they have rank among the firſt gentry, 


without title. 


The title of honourable is likewifh conferred on cer= 


tain perſons who have the king s commiſſion, and 
upon thoſe gentlemen who enjoy places of truſt and 
honour ; and every conſiderable ſervant to the king, 


upon the civil or military liſt, or to any of the royal 3 
family, is ſtiled Eſquire, pro tempore. ; 


The title of right bonourable is given to no Com- | 
moners, excepting thoſe who are members of his Ma- 

jeſty's moſt honourable privy-council, and the three 
Lord-mayors of London, York, and Dublin, and the 
Lord provoſt of Edinburgh, during their office, 


To the PARLIAMENT. 


To the right honourable the Lords ſpiritual and 
r in parliament of Great - Britain aſſembled, 
my Lords, or, may it pleaſe your Lordſbips. 

To the honourablethe Knights, Citizens, and Bur- 
Seſſes in parliament of Great-Britain aſſembled, 
Gentlemen, or, may it pleaſe your Honours. | 

To the right bonourable C. D. Speaker of the 
honourable houſe of Commons, who is generally one 
of his Majeſty's moſt honowable privy-councy, 5 

| 0 
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P the Cr kx. By 
To the moſt reverend father in God Thomas, Lan 
Archbi ſhop of Canterbury, y Lord, or, your Grace. 
To the right reverend father in God W. Lord 


| Biſhop of S. my Lord, your Lordſhip. 


To the right reverend Lord Biſhop of G. Lord al- 
moner to his majeſty, y Lord, your Lordſhip. 


To the reverend Mr. (or Doctor, if the degree of | 
doctor has been taken) A. B. dean of C. or arch- 


deacon, or chancellor of D. or prebendary, &c. Mr. 
Dean, Mr. Archdeacon, reverend Sir, &c. 

All Rectors, Vicars, Curates, Lecturers, and cler- 
gymen of all denominations, are ſtiled rewerend. 


To the Officers of his MAJESTY" 8 Houſhold. 


15 They are for the moſt part addreſſed according to 


their rank and quality, though ſometimes agreeably 
to the nature of their office, as, my Lord Stexvard, my 
Lord Chamberlain, Mr. Vice Chamberlain, &c. and 
in all ſuperſcriptions of letters, which relate to gentle- 


we mens employments, their ftile of office ſhould never 


* the COMMISSIONERS and OFFICERS on the 
CIVIL Lisrs. -- 

To the right honourable R. Earl of G. Lord privy- 
ſeal——Lord preſident of the council——Lord great 
chamberlain Earl marſhal of Englan{——His 
majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, &c. my Lord, 


- your Lordſhip. 


To the right. boncanible the Lords Commiſſioners— 

of the admiralty—Of the treaſury—Of trade and plan- 
tations, &c. my Lords, your Lordjhips. 

VM. B. If there be a nobleman, or even a com- 


| moner, who is a privy councellor, among any ſet of 


commiſſioners, it wa be _ to ſtile them collec- 
22 | . tively 
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tively, right honourable ; Abe vital addreſs then 1 our 
Lordſhips. PA 

To. the honourable the commiſſioners.of- his majeſty? 8 
cuſtoms Ditto of the revenue of exciſe—Ditto for. 
the duty on falt—Ditto for his majeſty's ſtamp duties 
itto for victualling his majeſty's navy, Sc. c. 


Jo the Officers of the ARMY and Navy. We 


In the army, all noblemen are ſtiled aceording to 
their rank, to which is added their employ. 4 

To the honourable A. B. Beutemam- enen 
Major-general—Brigadier- general of * majeſty's 
forces, Sir, your Honour. | 

To the right honourable J. earl of 8. 1 of his 
majeſty's firſt troop of horſe-guards—Band of gentle- 
men penſioners——Band of yeomen of the guards, 
&c. my Lord, your Lordſhip. 

All colonels are ftiled honourable ; and all ;oferive 7 


officers ſhould have the names of their employments ſet | 
| firſt; as for example, | to 0. W. C. to cin, 


H. &c. Sir. 5 
In the zawvy, all -dmirals are ſtiled een - - ff 
noblemen according to quality and office. 2 he * — 
officers as in the army. + xnve, 
„„ 7 AMBASSADRY. Vo AR. 

'To his excellency Sir A. B. bart. his Bridannic | 
majeſty's envoy extraordinary, and Pee to 


the Ottoman Port, Sir, your Excellenc. 
To his excellency C. D. eſq; ambaſſador to his 


moſt chriſtian majeſty, Sir, your Excellency. 


To his excellency the baron de E. his Prodien 
majeſty's reſident at the court of e . 
Jour Excellency. . 

To ſeignior F. G. ſecretary from the republic of | 


Venice at London, Sir. : | 
| C 2 | To 5 


7 
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wr To ſeignior H. ]. e ee 
ien at London, Sir. 


To K. L. eſq; his Britannic ar 8 conſul. at 
Smyrna, Sir. 

To the JuDces and LAWYERS. | 

All judges, if privy counſellors, are ſtiled right 
honourable ; as for inſtance. 

To the right honourable A. B. lord high chancel- 
lor of Great-Britain, my Lord, your Lordſhip. — 

JIT o the right honourable P. V. maſter of the ere 
Sir, your Honour. 
To the right honourable sir G. L. bam: ed chief 
Juſtice of the king's bench--ditto of the common pleas, 
my Lord, your Lordſhip. 
To the honourable Sir A. B. lord chief baron of 
the exchequer, Sir, or, may it pleaſe you, Sir. 

To the honourable A. D. one of the juſtices of 
the court of --- or to judge D. Sir, or, may it N 
Jon, Sir. 

To Sir R. D. his majeſty's attorney——falliciter 
en advocate- general, Sir. 

All others in the law, according to the offices andl 

Pros they bear, every barriſter having the title of 
Eſquire given him, 
. N. B, Upon the circuits, and when 2he ey fit Ka- 
gh, every one of the Judges is addreſſed and 
treated with the Same reſpett and e as the 
chief juftices. 


Of the LIEUTENANCY and MAGISTRACY- 1 


To the right honourable S. earl of B. lord lieute- 
nant and cuftos rotulorum of the — of H. * Lord, 
Jour Lordſbip. 


To P. E. eſd; high” ſheriff for the county of C. | 


| ack High Sheriff, Sir. 


To 


luke of 


89 
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To the right henourable* A. B. lord mayor of 
the city of London; my Lord, your Lordſhip. 
To the right worſhipful C. D. eſq; alderman of. 


Tewer-ward, London; Sir, Mr. Alderman. © 


To the right 'worlhipful Sir E. F. recorder of the 
city of London; Sir, Mr. Recorder. 

To the worſhipful G. H. eſqʒ weyrrof L. Mr. 
Mayor, Sir, your We orſvip. 

To the worſhipful J. K. eſq; one of his majeſty” 8 
juſtices of the peace for the county of S. Sir, your 
Worſhip. | 
To L. M. eſq; deputy fte ward of the FA and li- 
berty of W. Mr. Deputy, Sir. 1 5 


To the GOVERNORS nder the Crown. MS 


To his excellency J. lord C. lord Nene of 
the kingdom of Ireland ; my Lord Lieutenant, your 
Excellency. 

To their excellencies the lords juſtices of the king- 
dom of Ireland; your Excellencies. 

To the right Ronourable J. earl of L. governor af 
Dewver-Cafile, and lord- warden of the Cingue-Ports 31. 
wy Lord, your Lordſhip. 

. To the right honourable C. lord viſcount D. conſta: 
ble of the Tower. 

To his excellency J. H. eſq; captain- general and 
governor in chief of the Leeward Carribee iflands in 
America; Sir, Governor, your Excellency. 

To the honourable F. N. eſq; lieutenant governor 
of South Carolina. 

To the honourable Sir 1 8. deputy-governor of 


Portſmouth, 


Fo the honourable G. P. 640 ne of Port St. 
George, 1 in Eaſt. India. 


— 
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* To the, worſhinful the preſident end governors of 
Chriff's Hoſpital, London. 

The ſecond þ overnors of colonies. appointed by 7 5 
y 5 are Filed lieutenant. gowvernors : thoſe appointed 
by proprietors, as the Eaſt India company, Kc. are 
called deputy-governars. | . 
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| To the honourable the court; of directors of — 1 
7 28 united company of merchants of England, trading to 
the Eaft-Indies, 
To the honourable the ſub-governor, deputy-go- 
vernor, and directors of the South-Sea company. _/ 
To the honourable the governor, deputy- Sovernor, 
antl directors of the bank of England. 
Jo the maſter and wardens of the worſhipfl com- 
2 pany of Drapers. 
To a baronet: To Sir C. D. way at ae $ 
Sir. 0 
To a knight: To: Sir W. H. at Richmond, Sir. 
To T. V. efq; at Wickham, Sir. | 
To Dr. W. Jones at Reading, Berks. ot 
To Mr. John Long, merchant in London or 
Briftol, &c. 
. To Mr. Swan, ſurgeon at Bath, 
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2 B. The wives of baronets and bnighes, are ſtyled 
Ladie . 


P. 8. Beſides the books I have already mentioned, 
the reader would do awell to peruſe two other volumes, 
lately publiſhed ; the one entitled, Letters to and for 
particular friends; ard the other, Familiar letters on 
various ſubjects. 
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Skavr vs Sour! erus to Cicpks. "158 


LL ar ” news 'of your'e 


death with all the concern it ſo — 
deſerves: and indeed I cannot but con- 
ſider it as a misfortune in which I bear 
an equal ſhare with yourſelf. If I Had 
been near you when this fatal accident happened, T.. 
ſhould not only have mingled my tears with yours, 

but affiſted you with all the conſolation in my power. 
I am ſenſible at the ſame time, that offices of this 
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kind afford at beſt but a wretched relief: for as none 


are qualified to perform them, but thoſe who ftand 
near to us by the ties either of blood or affection, 
ſuch perſons are generally too much afflicted them- 


* to be capable of ETD comfort to others. 
Never. 


20. LzTTFRs on the moſt Common 
Nevertheleſs I thought proper to ſuggeſt a few reflec- 


tions, which occurred to me upon this occafion : not 


as imagining they would be new to you, but believ- 

ing that in your preſent diſcompoſure of mind they 
might poſſibly have eſcaped your attention. Tell me 
then, my friend, wherefore do you indulge this 
, exceſs of ſorrow ? Reflect, I intreat you, in what 
manner fortune has dealt with every one of us: that 
ſhe has deprived us of what ought to be no leſs dear 
than our children, and overwhelmed in one general 
ruin our honours, our liberties, and our coyntry. 
And after theſe loſſes, is it poſſible that any other 


ſhould increaſe our tears? Is it poſſible that a mind 


long exerciſed in calamities. ſo truly ſevere, ſhould 
not become totally callous, and indifferent to every 


event ? But you will tell me, perhaps, that your grief 3 


ariſes not ſo much on your own account, as on that 
of Tullia. Yet ſurely you muſt often, as well as my- 
ſelf, have had occaſion in theſe wretched times to re- 
flect that their condition by no means deſerves to be 
regretted, whom death has gently removed from this 
unhappy ſcene. What is there, let me aſk, in the 
preſent circumſtances of our country, that could liave 
rendered life greatly deſirable to your daughter ? What 
pleaſing hopes, what agreeable views, what rational 
ſatisfaction could ſhe poſſibly have propoſed to herſelf 
from a more extended period? Was it in the proſpect 
of conjugal happineſs in the ſociety of ſome diſtin- 
guiſhed youth ? As if, indeed, you could have found 
a ſon-in-law amongſt our preſent ſet of young men, 
worthy of being intruſted with the care of your 
daughter | Or was it in the expectation of being the 
joyful mother of a flourithing race, who might poſſeſs 
their patrimony with independence, who might gra- 


dually riſe through the ſeveral dignities of the ſtate, b 


and 
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and exert the liberty to which they were born in the 


ſervice and defence of their friends and country? But 
Is there one amongſt all theſe deſirable privileges, of 


which we were not deprived before ſhe was in'a ca- 


pacity of tranfmitting them to her deſcendants ? Yet, 
after all, you may ſtill alledge, perhaps, that the loſs 
of our children is a ſevere affliction ;/ and unqueſtion- * 
ably it would be fo, if it were not a much greater to 
ſee them alive to endure thoſe indignities which their 
parents ſuffer, 

J lately fell into a reflection, which, as it afforded 
great relief to the diſquietude of my own heart, may 
poſſibly contribute likewiſe to aſſwage the anguiſh of 
Fours. In my return out of A/ia, as I was failing 
from Ægina towards Megara, I amuſed myſelf with 
contemplating the circumjacent countries. Behind 
me lay gina, before me Megara; on my right T-- 
faw Pireus, and on my left Corinth. Theſe cities, 
once fo flouriſhing and magnificent, now repre- 
ſented nothing to- my view but a fad 90 of de- 
ſolation. . 

« Alas! (I faid to myſelf ) ſhall ſuch a ſhort- 
cc lived creature as man complain, when one of his 


* fpecies falls either by the hand of violence, or by 
ec the common courſe of nature, whilſt in this nar- 


« row compaſs fo many great and glorious cities, 
formed for a much longer duration, thus lie ex- 
<« tended in ruins? Remember then, O my heart ! 
ec the general lot to which man is born: and. let 
< that thought ſuppreſs thy unreaſonable murmurs.” 

Believe . me, I found my mind greatly refreſhed and 
comforted by thefe reflections. Let me adviſe you in 
the ſame manner to reprefent to yourſelf, what num- 
bers of our illaftrious countrymen have lately been 


cut off at once, how much the ſtrength of the Roman 


republic 
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fate, that could give either her or yourſelf juſt reaſon 


tend to be furniſhed with remedies for other men's 


VB * 


5 


republic is impaired, and what dreadful devaſtation 
has gone forth throughout all its provinces ! And can 
you, with the impreſſion of theſe greater calamities 
upon your mind, be ſo immoderately afflicted for the 


loſs of one ſingle individual, a poor, little, tender 


woman? who, if ſhe had not died at this time, muſt 
in a few fleeting years more have inevitably under- 


gone that common fate to which ſhe was born. Rea- | 


ſonable however as theſe reflections are, I would call 


you from them awhile, in order to lead your thoughts 
to others more peculiarly ſuitable to your circum- 
ſtances and character. Remember then, that your 


daughter lived as long as life was worth poſſeſſing, 


that is, till liberty was no more; that ſhe lived to ſee 


you in the illuſtrious offices of prætor, conſul, and au- 
gur; to be married to ſome of the nobleſt youths i in | 
Rome; to be bleſt with almoſt every valuable enjoy- 
ment; and at length to expire with the republic it- 
felf. Tell me now, what is there in this view of her 


to complain ? In fine, do not forget that you are 
Cicero; the wiſe, the philoſophical Cicero, who were 
wont to give advice to others: nor reſemble thoſe un- 
ſkilful empirics, who at the ſame time that they pre- 


diſorders, are altogether incapable of finding a cure 
for their own. On the contraxy, apply to your pri- 
vate uſe thoſe judicious precepts you = adminiſtred 
to the public. Time neceſſarily weakens the 
impreſſions of ſorrow : but it would be a reproach to 
your character not to anticipate this its certain „Kal 
by the force of your own good ſenſe and ju 

If the dead retain any conſciouſneſs of what is 3 
tranſacted, your daughter's affection, I am ſure, was 
fuch both to you and to all her e that ſhe can 


* 
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by no means deſire you ſhould abandon yourſelf to 
this exceſs of grief. Reſtrain it then, I conjure you, 
for her ſake, and for the ſake of the reſt of your fa- 
mily and friends, who lament to ſee you thus afflicted. 

Reftrain it too, I beſeech you, for the ſake of your 


| country, that whenever the opportunity ſhall ſerve, it 


may reap the benefit of your counſels and aſſiſtance, 
In ſhort, ſince ſuch is our fortune that we muſt 3 
ſarily ſubmit to the preſent ſyſtem of public affairs, 
ſuffer it not to be ſuſpeRed, that it is not ſo much the 
death of your daughter, as the fate of the republic, 
and the ſucceſs of our victors, that you deplore. But 
*t would be ill- manners to dwell any longer upon this 
ſubject, as I ſhould ſeem to queſtion the efficacy of 
your own good ſenſe. - I will only add, therefore, 
that as we have often ſeen you bear proſperity in the 
nobleſt manner, and with the higheſt applauſe, ſhew 
us likewiſe that you are not too ſenſible of adverſity, 
but know how to ſupport it with the ſame advantage 
to your character. In a word, let it not be faid, 
that fortitude 1s the ſingle virtue to which my friend is 
a ſtranger. As for what concerns myſelf, I will ſend 
you an account of the ſtate of this province, and of 
what is tranſacting in this part of the world, as ſoon 
as I ſhall hear that you are ſufficiently competent to 
receive the information. Farewel. 


Marcus Caro 70 Cick RO. 


H E affection I bear both to you and to the re- 
public, induces me very ſincerely to rejoice in 
finding that you exerciſe the ſame integrity and vigi- 
lance in the conduct of our armies abroad, as diſtin - 
guiſhed your adminiſtration of our moſt important 


affairs at home. I have therefore paid your actions 
| mat 


7 24 ee, on 4 age 8 


that! honour which was moſt conſiſtent het» my x al © 
ment: and in ſpeaking to this queſtion. before the ſe - 
nate, as well as afterwards, when I affiſted i in draw- 


ing up the decree that has paſs'd in your favour, I ap- P 
plauded the probity and prudence with which you | 
have protected your province, preſerved the crown and | as / 
wperſon of Ariobgrzanes, and conciliated the affections of 
of our allies in general. If you rather chuſe, how- pla 
ever, that we ſhould aſcribe to the gods thoſe advan- ſelv 
tages which the republic has gained entirely by your * 
own conſummate wiſdom and generoſity, Fam glad FOOT 
the ſenate has paſſed a decree for that purpoſe, But con; 
if you are willing that fortune ſhould have the credit and 
of your actions, as ſuppoſing a public thankſgiving agr. 
necefſarily opens your way to a triumph, I muſt obſerve, glo1 
that the latter is not always a conſequence of the for- free 
mer: yet, granting it were, is it not far more to the give 
honour of a general, to have it declared by a vote of or 
the ſenate that he preſerved his province by the mild- furr 
neſs and equity of his adminiſtration, than that he ſires 
owed it either to the ſtrength of his troops, or to the you 
peculiar interpoſition of providence ? Such at leaſt triu 
were my ſentiments when this queſtion came before mer 
the houſe :. and if I have employed more words than of 1 
_ uſual in explaining them, it was from a deſire of con- the 
vincing you, that though I propoſed to the ſenate my 
what I thought would be moſt for the advantage of {ting 
your reputation, I rejoice that they have determined my 
what is moſt agreeable to your wiſhes. TI have only indi 
to-requeſt- the continuance of your friendſhip, and to tiou 
intreat yau ſteadily to perſevere in thoſe paths of in- ed 
. tegrity which you have hitherto purſued, both in re- of t 
= to our allies and the republic. Farewel. not 
| and 
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"Cicins to | Manes Caro. 


p- | P RAISE from thy lips, "tis mine with j joy 98 : 

ou He beſt can give it who deſerves it moſt ; | 

nd as Hector, I think, ſays to the venerable Priam in one ; 
* of Newius's plays. Honourable indeed is that ap- -— 
we plauſe, which is beſtowed by thoſe who have them 

181 ſelves been the conſtant object of univerſal approbię 

N tion. Accordingly, I eſteem the encomiums you 

lad conferr'd upon me in the ſenate, together with your 

zut congratulatory letter, as a diſtinction of the higheſt 

dit and moſt illuſtrious kind. Nothing could be more 

us agreeable to my wiſhes, as nothing could be more 

Ve, glorious for my reputation, than your having thus 

Or- freely given to friendſhip whatever you could ſtrictiy 

the give to truth. Were Rome entirely compoſed of Cato i, 

of or could it produce many (as it is ſurpriſing it can 

ild- furniſh even one) of that venerable character, my de. 
t he fires would be amply fatisfied ; and I ſhould prefer 
the your ſingle approbation to all the laurels and all the 9 
ealt triumphal cars in the univerſe.. In my own judg- 

ore ment, indeed, and according to the refined eſtimate 

han of true philoſophy, the compliments you paid me in 

on- the ſenate, and which have been tranſmitted to me bỹß 

Late my friends, are undoubtedly the moſt ſignificant di- 

of ſtinction I can poſſibly receive. I acquainted you in 

ned my former letter, with the particular motives which 

nly induced me to be deſirous (for I will not call it ambi- 

d to tous) of a triumph: and if the reaſons I there aſſign- 

in- ed will not, in your opinion, juſtify a warm purſuit 

re- of that honour, they muſt prove at leaſt that I ought 


not to refuſe it, if the ſenate ſhould make me the offer: 
4 and I hope that aſſembly, in conſideration of my ſer- 
RO vices in this province, will not think me undeſerving 
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of a reward ſo. uſually conferred. If I ſhould not be blet 
diſappointed i in this hope, my only requeſt i 1s (what Nur 
indeed · you kindly promiſe) that as you have paid me you 
the honours you 5 moſt to my glory, you would ed. 
rejoice in my obtaining thoſe which are moſt to my in- cute 
elination; and this diſpoſition you have already very ad :: 
incegely ſhewn, not only by your letter, but by hav- that 
ing i gned the decree that has paſſed in my favour. num 
r decrees of this kind, I know, are uſually ſub- noo! 
ſteribed by thoſe who are moſt in the intereſt of the per- appe 
ſon to whoſe honour they are voted. I will only add, retu! 
that I hope to ſee you very ſhortly ; and may I find bath 
the republic in a happier ſituation than 1 have reaſon paſt, 
to fear. e and 
; | mig] 
PLiny 70 Tacitus. ance, 
| what 
OUR requeſt that I would fend you an account after: 
of my uncle's death, in order to tranſmit a not 
more exact relation of it to poſterity, deſerves my than 
acknowledgements; ; for if this accident ſhall be ce- up a 
lebrated by your pen, the glory of it, I am well aſ- 8 
ſured, will be rendered for ever illuſtrious. And not- fone 
withſtanding he periſhed by a misfortune, which, as impel 
it involved at the ſame time a moſt beautiful country vance 
in ruins, and deſtroyed ſo many populous Cities, back 
ſeems to promiſe him an everlaſting remembrance ; ner. 
and although he has himſelf compoſed many and laſt- dark: 
ing works, yet, I am perſuaded, the mentioning him with « 
in your immortal writings will greatly contribute meno1 
to eternize his name. Happy I eſteem thoſe to take : 
be, whom providence has diſtinguiſhed with the be got 
abilities either of doing ſuch actions as are worthy of propet 
being related, or of relating them in a manner worthy ſtudie: 


Wu being read; 3. but doubly happy are thoſe who are 
bleſſed 


bleſſed with hath theſs uncommon talents vw n the he - 
number of which my uncle, as his own writing rang = 
your hiſtory wil evidently prove, may juſtly be ris "WI 
ed. It is zvith extreme willingneſs, therefore, I exe- : 
cute your commands; and ſhould indeed have claims 
ed the taſk, if you had not enjoined, 1 it. He was 
that time with the fleet under lis command at Miſe- 
mum. On the 23d of Auguſt, about one in the Alter- 
noon, my mother deſired him to obſerve a cloud ene 
appeared of a very unuſual ſize and ſhape: he had juſt 
returned from taking the benefit of the ſun, and after 
bathing himſelf in cold water, and taking a flight re- 
paſt, was retired to his ſtudy: he immediately aroſe 
and went out upon an eminence, from whence he 
might more diſtinctly view this uncommon a 
ance, It was not at that diſtance diſcetnible font 
what mountain this cloud iſſued; but it was found 
afterwards to aſcend from mount Ve efirvins. TI cans 
not give you a more exact deſcription of its gun; 
than by reſembling it to that of a pine-tree, for it ſhot” 
up a great height in the form of a trunk, which e: 
tended itſelf at the top into a ſort of branches; oc 
fioned, I imagine, either by a ſudden guſt of air that 
impelled it, the force of which d ed as it ad- 
vanced upwards; or the cloud itſelf, being preſſed 
back again by its own weight, expanded in this man- + 
ner. It appeared ſometimes bright, and ſometim | 1 
dark and ſpotted, as it was more or leſs = "0 
with earth and cinders. This extraordinary phane+. - *Þ 
menon- excited my uncle's philoſophical curioſity is 
take a nearer view of it. He ordered a light veſſel os 
be got ready, and gave me the liberty, if I thought 1 
proper, to attend him. I rather choſe to continue my 


ſtudies; for, as it happened, he had given me an 


ramen of that kind. As he Was coming papel © 
D 7 
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8 - "the | houſe he received a note from Reina, 6 wife of 
FSB, who was in the utmoſt alarm, at the imminent 
* which, threatened her; __- villa being 
fituated at the. foot of mount Veſualius, thayg;was no 
way to eſcape | but by ſea; the earneſtly. intgeated him 
therefore to me her aſſiſtance. '” He accordingly 
changed his firſt deſign, and what he began with a 
1 e, he purſued with an heroical turn of 
1 bs. he ordered the gallies to put to ſea, and went 
| himſelf on board with an intention of aſſiſting, not 


extremely thick upon that beautiful coaſt) when 
haſtening to the place from whence others fled with 
the utmoſt terror, he ſteered his direct courſe to the 
point of daiffer, and with ſo much calmneſs and pre- 
ſence of mind, as to be able to make and dictate his 
obſervations upon the motion and figure of that dread- 
ful ſcene. He was now ſo near the mountain, that 
the cinders; which grew thicker and hotter, the nearer 
he approached, fell into the ſhips, together with 
pumice-ſtones and black pieces of burning rock: they 
were likewiſe” in danger, not only of being aground 
by the ſudden retreat of the ſea, but alſo from the vaſt 
3 which roll'd down from the mountain, and 
obſtructed all the ſhore, Here he ſtopped to conſider 
Whether he ſhould return back again, to which the 
. Pilot adviſed him: Fortune, ſaid he, befriends the 
brave, carry me to Pomponianus, Pomponianus was 
then at Stabiæ, ſeparated by a gulph, which the ſea, 
after ſeveral inſenſible windings, forms upon that 
| ſhore: he had already ſent his baggage on board; for 
though he was not at that time in actual danger, yet 
being within Ine view of it, and indeed extremely 


only Rectina, but ſeveral others (for the villas ſtand 


near, if it ſnould in the leaſt increaſe, he was deter- 


. to put toes, as ah as the wind ſhould * 
It 


| to Pompnianus, whom he found in the greateſt con- 


up, which, While the reſt of the company 1 vere Wr.. 5 4 
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Tt was, favourable, however, for carrying my une 


ſternation. . Hg embraced him with tenderneſs, en- 
couraging and. exhortin him to keep up his ſpirits: 
and the more to diffipats fears, he ordered, with 
an air of unconcern, the bathagathe, got ready whey, 
after having bathed, he ſat dowhadi(t pper with great 
chearfulneſs, or at leaſt (what is equally heroichy with 
all the appearance of it. In the mean while the erup- —_— 4 


tion from mount Veſuwvins flamed out from ſeveral ; 
places with much violence, which the darkneſs of tze 


night contributed to render {till more viſible and dreads 

ful. But my uncle, in order. to ſooth the apprehen-- 

ſons of his friend, aſſured him it was only the burns 4 
ing of the villages which the country people hade 
abandoned to the flames. After this he retired to | 
reſt; and, it is moſt certain, he was ſo little diſcom- 
added as to fall into a deep ſleep; for, being pretey i 
fat, and breathing hard, thoſe who attended without 
actually heard him ſnore. The court which led to his 
apartment being now almoſt filled with ſtones aut! 
aſhes, if he had continued there any time longer, it »# 
would have been impoſſible for him to have made his 
way out; it was thought proper, thore, to awaken 2) 4 
bim. He got up, and went to PMonianus and the 
reſt of his company, who were not unconcerned. 

enough to think of going to bed. They conſulted 

together whether it would be moſt prudent to truſtto- © 

their houſes, which now ſhook from ſide to fide with fre> - FT 4 
quent and Violent concuſſions, or fly to the open fields, 5 1 


indeed fell in large ſhowers and threatened de- 
ſtruction In this diſtreſs they reſolved for the fields, 
as the leſs dangerous ſituation of the two: a refolu- |} 


where Fe ſtones and cinders, though ligt ad 
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of a — into by their fears, my uncle We wm cool 
| and deliberate conſiderations. They went out then, 
having pillows tied upon their heads With napkin 
and this was their whole defence ainſt the ſtorm of 
ſtones that fell round ther. Tho' it was now day 
exery where elſe, With them it was darker than the 
moſt obſcure night, excepting only what light pro- 
ceeded from the fire and flames. They thought pro- 
per to go down farther upon the ſhore, to obſerve if 
they might ſafely put out to ſea, but they found the 
waves ſtill run extremely high and boiſterous. There 
my uncle, having drank a draught of cold water, threw 
himſelf down upon a cloth which was ſpread for him; 
when immediately the flames, and a ſtrong ſmell of 
fulphur, which was the forerunner of them, diſperſed 
the reſt of the company, and obliged him to ariſe, 
He raiſed himſelf up, with the aſſiſtance of two of 
- hisſeryants, and inſtantly fell down dead; ſuffocated, 
as I conjecture, by ſome groſs and noxious vapours, 
having always had weak lungs, and frequently ſub- 
Je& to a difficulty of breathing. As ſoon as it was 
light again, which was not till the third day after the 
3 melancholy accident, his body was found intire, and 
Vithout any s of violence upon it, exactly in the 
| - ſame. poſture t he fell, and looking more like a 
man 9 than dead. During all this time my mo- 
ther and I were at Miſænum. But as this has no con- 
nection with your hiſtory, ſo your enquiry went no 
farther than concerning my uncle's death; with that 
therefore I will put an end to my letter; ſuffer me 
only tp add, that have faithfully related to you what 
I was either an cye- witneſs of myſelf, or received im- 
mediately after the accident happened, and before 
there was time to vary from the truth. Vou will 
chuſe out of is nannte ſuch circumſtances as ſhall 
Be 
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difference between what is proper for a letter and an 
hiſtory, between writing to a (ends, and e 
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Pun ad Treuanvs. t 


WHAT are you doing 9 Ava what do you 
propoſe to do ? As for myſelf, I paſs my life 
in the moſt agreeable, that is, in the moſt diſengaged 
manner imaginable. I do Bot find myſelf, therefore, 
in the humour to write a long letter, tho' I am to read 
one. I am too much a man of pleaſure for the for- 
mer, and juſt idle enough for the latter; for none are 
more indolent, you know, than the voluptuous, or 
have more curioſity than 88 who have Ng to 
do. F arewel. if "IM 


— 


Privy to Maxnuvs, "= 
V7 HAT 1 mould gladly do for any friend of 
yours, I think I may now with confidence 
requeſt for a friend of mine. Arrianus Maturinus "is | 

the moſt conſiderable man of this buntry; when 1 
call him ſo, I do not ſpeak with relation to his for- 
tune, though that is very plentiful, but to his i integri- 
ty, juſtice, gravity, and prudence ; his advice is uſe. 
ful to me in buſineſs, and his judgment in matters of. 
learning; his fidelity, truth, and good underſtagd- 
ing, are very great; beſides this, he loves me as you 
do, than which I cannot ſay any thing that fignificÞa 
warmer affection. He has nothing that's aſpiring, 
and though he might rife to the higheſt order of no- 
9 8 he dee red in an ONE rank 5 yet 1 
0 * 
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think myſelf bound to uſe my endeavours to ſerve and 


promote him ; and would therefore find the means of 
adding ſomething to his honours,' while he neither 


Something, in ſhort, I would have for him that may 
be honourable, but not troubleſome; and I intreat 


that offers, by which you will not only oblige me, 
but him alſo; ſor though he does not covet it, I 
know he will be as grateful in acknowledging your 
ner as if he had aſked it. Farewel. 


Pranks to Hor OLA. 


A* 1 ne; the great affection which was be- 
tween you and your excellent brother, and 
know you love his daughter as your own, fo as not 
only to expreſs the tenderneſs of the beſt of aunts, but 
even to ſupply that of the beſt of fathers ; I am ſure it 
will be a pleaſure to you to hear that ſhe proves worthy 
of her father, worthy of you, and of your and her 
anceſtors. Her ingenuity is admirable ; her frugality 
extraordinary. She loves me, the ſureſt pledge of 
her virtue; and adds to this a wonderful diſpoſition 
to leuming, which ſhe has acquired from her affection 
to me. She reads my writings, ſtudies them, and 
even gets them by heart. You'd ſmile to ſee the con- 
cern ſhe is in when I have a cauſe to plead, and the 
joy ſhe ſhews when it is over; ſhe finds means to have 
the firſt news brought her of the ſucceſs I meet with 
in court, how I am heard, and what decree is made. 
If I recite any thing in public, ſhe cannot refrain 
from placing herſelf privately in ſome corner to hear, 
where with the utmoſt delight ſhe feaſts upon my ap- 
plauſes. Sometimes ſhe ſings my verſes, and accom- 

1 Faule 


1% 


expects nor knows it, nay, though he ſhould refuſe it. 


that you will procure him the firſt thing of this kind | 


" wy cn tes] 
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tes them with the lute, without any maſter, ex- 
cept love, he beſt of inſtruftors. From theſe in- 
ſtances I take the moſt certain omens of our perpe- 
tual and increaſing happineſs ; ſince her affection is 
not founded on my youth and perſon, which muſt 
gradually decay, but ſhe is in love with the immortal 
part of mg, my glory and reputation. Nor indeed 
could leſs be expected from one who had the happineſs 
to receive her education from you, who in your houſe ' 
was accuſtomed to every thing that was virtuous and 
decent, and even began to love me by your recom- 
mendation. For, as you had always the greateſt re- 
ſpe& for my mother, you were pleaſed, from my in- 
fancy, to form me, to commend me, and kindly to 
preſage I ſhould be one day what my wife fancies T 
am. Accept, therefore, our united tharks; mine, 
that you have beſtowed her on me; and hers, that 
you have given me to her, as a mutual grant of joy 
and felicity, et i RN Ws 


Priny fo CaTILIUs. 


Accept of your invitation to ſupper, but I muſt 
make this agreement beforehand, that you diſmiſs 
me ſoon, and treat me frugally. Let our entertain- 
ment abound only in philoſophical converſation, and 
even that too with moderation. There are certain - 
midnight parties, which Cato himſelf could not ſafely 
fall in with; though I muſt confeſs at the ſame time, 
that Julius Ceſar, when he reproaches him upon that 
head, exalts the character he endeavours to expoſe; 
for he deſcribes thoſe perſons who met this reeling 

patriot, as bluſhing when they diſcovered who he was; 
| and adds, You would have thought that Cato had . 
detected them, and not they Cato. Could he "ou 


I 


\ 
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the dignity of Cato in a ſtronger light, than by repre- 
ſenting him thus venerable even in his cups? As for 
ourſelves nevertheleſs, let temperance not only beſpeak 
our table, but regulate our hours; for we are not ar- 
rived at ſo high a reputation, that our enemies can- 
not cenfure us but to our honour, Farewel. 


From Pliny to his Friend FerroxX. 


. 


O UR laft letter is a convincing argument that 
you ſtudy, and that you don't. You'll tell me 
I talk riddles to you, and ſo I do, till I explain to 
you more diſtinctly what my meaning is. In ſhort, 
the letter you ſent me, ſhows you did not ſtudy for it, 
ſo eaſy and negligent it appears to be; and yet at the 
lame time ttis ſo polite, that tis impoſſible any one 
ſhould write it, who did not weigh every word ; or 
elſe you are certainly the happieſt man in the l 
if you can write letters ſo juſt and exact, without care 


and premeditation. 


Vorruze to Mon). DE Lionne at Rome. 


* 
my 


. 


HO” no man treated me ſo ill at Rome as your- 
| ſelf, and I muſt place to your account, ſome of 
the moſt diſagreeable hours I paſſed in all my travels; 
et be aſſured I never ſaw any perſon in my life that I 
4 ſo ftrong an inclination to reviſit, or to whom I 
would more willingly do the heft ſervices in my 
power. It is not very uſual to gain a man's friend- 
ſhip, at the ſame time that one ruins his fortune. 
This ſucceſs, however, you have had, and your ad- 
vantage was ſo much more conſiderable than mine in 


all 
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all reſpe&s, that T had not the power to defend my- 
ſelf againſt you in either of thoſe inſtances, but you 

von both my money and my heart at the ſame time. 
Tf I am ſo happy as to find a place in yours, I ſhall 


loſſes, and ſhall look upon myſelf as greatly a gainer 
in the commerce that paſſed between us. Though 


do not by any means think 1 have paid its full value, 
and I would willing part with the ſame ſum to meet 
with a man in Paris of as much merit as yourſelf. 


Fn 85 This being the literal truth, you may be well aſſured, _ 
Mort Sir, that I ſhall omit nothing in my power to preſerve | 
Ty an honour I ſo highly eſteem; and that I ſhall not | 
i the very eaſily give up a friend whom I purchaſed at fo 
„one dear a price. I have accordingly performed every 
; or thing you defired in the affair about which you wrote 
d, to me; as I ſhall obey you with the ſame punQuality 
care in every other inſtance that you ſhall command me, 
For I: am with all the affection that I ought, Sir, 
Your's, &c. | | 
a VoITURE. 
| VorTurE to his Highneſ the Duke i Anguin, 0 
2 85 W Dunkirk. 
of N 
Ils; My Lord, | | | 
E 1 I ſo far from wondering x your taking Dun- 
a T kirk, that I am of opinion that you could take 
w the moon by the teeth, if you once went about it. 
d- Nothing can be impoſlible to you. I am only up>. 
Fo eaſy as to what I ſhall ſay to your Highneſs on this 
d- occaſion, and am thinking by what extraordinary 


1 1 terms 1 8 bring you to reach my N 


eſteem that acquiſition as an over - balance to all my 


your acquaintance indeed has coſt me pretty dear, I 


* 
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you. , Indeed, my Lord, in that height of glory to 
which you have now attained, the honour of your 


favour is a ſingular happineſs; but it is a troubleſome | 


taſk to us writers, who are obliged to congratulate 
you upon every good ſucceſs, to be perpetually on 


the hunt for words, whoſe force may anſwer your | 


actions, and to be daily inventing freſh panegyrics. 
If you, would but have the goodneſs to ſuffer yourſelf 
to be beat ſometimes, or to riſe from before ſome 
town, the variety of the matter might help to ſupport 
us, and we ſhould find out ſome fine thing or other 
to ſay to you upon the inconſtancy of fortune, and the 
glory which is gained by bearing her malice coura- 
geoully. . But the having, from the very firſt of your 
actions, ranked you equal with Alexander, and find- 
ing you riſing upon us continually, upon my word, 

my Lord, we are at a loſs what to do, either with 
you. or ourſcives. Nothing we are able to utter can 
come up to that which you do; ; and the very flights 
of our fancy flag below you. Eloquence, which 
magmifies the minuteſt things, cannot reach the height 
of thoſe which you do; no, not by its boldeſt figures. 
And that which is termed hyperbole on other occa- 
ſions, is but a cold way of NN when it comes to 


ö 0 be applied to you. Indeed it is difficult to compre- 


bend how your Highneſs has, each ſummer, ſtill 
found out means to augment that glory, which, 
every winter, ſe2med as its full perfection; and that, 
having begun ſo grandly, and gone on more grandly, 
fill your laſt actions ſhould crown the reſt, and be 
found the moſt amazing. For wy own part, my 
Lord, I congratulate your fucceſs, as I am in duty 
obliged ; but I plainly foreſee the very thing which 
augments your reputation with us, may prejudice 
that which you expect from after-ages ; and that ſo 

| many 
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ry to many great and important actione, done in ſo hort a 
your ſpace, may render your life incredible to future times, 
ſome and make poſterity think your hiſtory a romance. Be 
tulate pleaſed then, my Lord, to ſet ſome bounds to your. 
ly on victories, if it be only to accommodate yourſelf to 
"your the capacity of human reaſon, andnot to go farther 
yrics. than common belief can follow you.. Be contented 
urſelf to be quiet and ſecure, at leaſt for a while; and ſuf- 


fer France, which is eternally alarmed for your 


_ ſafety, to enjoy ſerenely for a few months the glory 


pport 
other 
d the 


oura- 


time, I beſeech you to believe, that, among ſo 
many millions of men who admire you, and who 
continually pray for you, there is not one who does it 
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which you have acquired for her. In the mean ai 


» 


50” i it with ſo much joy, with ſo much zeal and veel. 
vord, tion, as does, 1 5 | Po 
r can | Your Highneſs's, c. | 
ights | nt We” El 
which BaLz Ac to Madam DE La CHETARDIE. © 
eight | READ Dy! oy How Ws. 
. FN -: 7 5 
—_ 1 Cannot taſte of your bounty without expreſſing at 1 : 72 2 
apre- | the ſame time my gratitude. You have ſeaſted. '«« 
ſtill me indeed theſe four days in the moſt delicious man- 
hich, ner; and either there is no pleaſure in the palate, r 
that, your cheeſes afford a rfliſh of the moſt exquiſite kind. 
ndly, They are not merely an artful preparation of cream; 
4 ts they are the effect of a certain quinteſſence hitherts * * 3 
my unknown; they are I know not what kind of won- 
duty derful production, which, with a moſt delicious * ꝑ 
zhich ſweetneſs, preſerve at the ſame time a moſt pleaſing ; 
adice poĩgnancy. Undoubtedly, Madam, you muſt be 
at ſo the favourite of Heaven, fince you are thus bleſſed 9 
many WF ow with 
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/ with a land that flows with milk and honey. It was 
in this manner, you know, that providence formerly 
regaled its choſen people; and ſuch were once the | 
riches of the golden age. But methinks you ought to 
limit the luxury of your table to rarities of this kind, 
and not look out for any other abundance, in a 
place which affords ſuch charming repaſts. You 
ought long ſince to have purified your kitchen, and 
broke every inſtrument of ſavage deſtruftion ; for 
would it not be a ſhame to live by cruelty and mur- 
der, in, the midſt of ſuch innocent proviſions ? I am 
ſure, at leaſt, .I can never eſteem them too much, nor 
ſufficiently thank you for your preſent. It is in vain 


you would perſuade me, that it was the work of one. ¶ Hou 
of your dairy-maids z ; ſuch coarſe hands could never 14 
be concerned in fo curious. a production. Moſt cer- * 


tainly the ny mphs of Vienne were engaged i in the ope- 

ration; and it is an original of their making, which 

you have fent me as a rarity. Tf this thought appears | 

to you poetical, you mult remember that the ſubje& | 

is ſo too; and might with great propriety make part 

of an eclogue, or enter into ſome corner of a paſtoral, ¶ wav 
But I am by no means an adept in the art of rhym- | 

5 ing; ;_ beſides, it is neceſſary I ſhould quit the lan- 

guage of fable, to aſſure you in very true and very 

ien proſe, I fo highly honour your virtue, that I 

ſhould always think I owed you much, though I had I 

neyer received any fayour at Jour hands ; and if you 

were not my benefactreſs, I ſhould nevertheleſs be en 

. always, en, : . 


5 Your, Cc. 
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Ba LZAC to the Mayor of Angouleme. | 


Sir, 


ai Perſuade myſelf tk the ——__ which the ben 
of this will make to you-on my behalf, will not 
be difagreeable. It concerns indeed the public inte- 
reſt as well as mine; and I know you are ſo punctual 


a grievance, is almoſt the ſame as to redreſs it. At the 
entrance of the Fauxbourg Lomeau, there is a way of 
which one cannot complain 1 in common terms. It 
would draw imprecations from a man that never uſed 
a ſtronger affirmative in all his life than yea verily; 
and raiſe the indignation even of the mildeſt father of 
the oratory. It was but the day before yeſterday, 
that I had like to have been loſt in it, and was in 
imminent danger of being caſt away in a terrible 
ſlough. Had it indeed been in the open ſea, and in a 
ſhattered veſſel, expoſed to the fury of the winds and 


in a coach, and during the very time of your mayors 
alty, would have been beyond all credit and conſola- 
tion. Two or three words of an order from you 
would put this affair into a better ſituation, and at 
e ſame time oblige a whole country. Let me hope 
then that you will give occaſion to thoſe without your 
diſtrict to join in applauſes with your own citizens, 


belliſhed in ſo many other parts, to be disfigured in 
this by ſo vile a blemiſh: But after the intereſt of 
the public has had its due weight with you, will 
[you not allow me to have ſome ſhare in your 
E 2 5 0 ation, 


m—_ 


in the functions of your office, that to point out to you 


waves, the accident would have been nothing extra- 
ordinary; but to ſuffer ſuch a misfortune upon land, 


and not ſuffer your province, which you have em- 
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conſideration, and be inclined to favour a perſon who 
is, thought not to be ungrateful for the good offices 
he receives ? There are who will ſay even. more, and | 
aſſure you that you have an opportunity of extending 
your reputation beyond the bounds of your province, | 
and of making the remembrance of your mayoralty 
laſt longer than its annual period. I ſhall learn 
by the return of the bearer, if you think my friends | 

ſpeak the truth, and whether you have ſo high an | 

opinion of the acknowledgment I ſhall make to you, 

as to comply with the requeſt I have already tendered ; 

to which I have only to add the aſſurance of my being, 

with great ſincerity, 2 1 
"PS. Fir, yours, &c, 

| BaALzAc. 

i 2 


ST. EvREM ORT fo Madam ***. 


Remember, Madam, that when I went to the 

army, I begged that the Chevalier de Grammont | 
might ſucceed me in your favour, in caſe I ſhould be } 
ſo unfortunate as to meet my death there; in which | 
particular you have ſo well obeyed, that you love him 
Whilſt I am alive, to learn to do it better after my | 
death. You are very punctual in obeying my or- 
ders; and ſhould I continue to. give -you the ſame 
commiſſion, in all appearance you would ſee it care- 
fully executed. You may imagine, Madam, that I 
deſign to hide a real grief under a pretended banter ; 
and being ſo well acquainted with my paſſion, you 
cannot eaſily perſuade yourſelf, that I can ſuffer a 
rival without jealouſy. But perhaps you don't know, 
Madam, that if I dare not complain of you, becauſe 
J love you too much; I dare not complain of him, 
becauſe I love him little leſs. And if 1 mult of ne- 
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ceſlity be angry, tell me whom I am to be moſt angry 


on who 


T offices | ith ; either with him who goes to rob me of my mi- 
re, and | , or you who ſteal my friend from me. Let the 
tending || atter be how it will, you need not give yourſelf 
ovince, much trouble to appeaſe my indignation. My paſſion 
yoralty is too violent to indulge my reſentment in the leaſt; 
learn and my tenderneſs will always make me forget the 
friends injuries T have received from you: I love you, tho 
nigh an perfidious : I love. him, though treacherous; and 
to you, only fear that a ſincere friend is no favourite of 
\dered ; either of you. Farewel. Let us enter, I beſtech 
you, into a new unknown ſort of confederacy ; and 


by a ſtrange myſtery, let his, let your and my friend- 
ſhip be only one and the ſame thing. | 


9 


ST. Evaemonr to Madam ###, 


gallant of a very good friend ; and I perceiye 


ſame perſon who ſet ſuch a value upon your malicious 
fancies, now diſcovers in you more affecting qualities, 
which give him a diſguſt for your firſt endearments, 
You always appeared very engaging to me; but now 
I begin to feel with emotion, what I was uſed to ſee 
only with pleaſure, To ſpeak plainly to you, I am 
afraid I may be in love with you, if you will fuffer 


ſuch a condition, that I can let it alone, if you don't 
thoughts, or noble raptures : I am wholly incapable 


E 3 Madam 


* . 
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V OU are upon the point of making a very coy — 


that what I called ſatisfaction, when I was with you, 2 892 f 
is now become inſenſibly ſome ſort of a charm, T 1 
talk no more of turning into ridicule ; and the very 


me to love you; for at this preſent writing Iam in 


like it. You muſt not expect from me any fine 


of _—_— and freely leave them to the admirers of 


* 
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Madam C***, Let the drawing-rooms make the 
moſt on't. Permit Madam D*** to define loye by 
her own fancy; and don't envy the vain imaginations iſ 
of thoſe miſerable creatures, who, when their beauty 
1s decayed, value themſelves upon the wit that ſtill 
continues with them, at the expence of the face they 
have loſt.. Finding me ſo clowniſh in the contempt 
of refined ſentiments, you'll imagine perhaps, that I 
am a hero as to the exerciſes of the body ; pray 
hearken how the caſe ſtands with me. I am indiffe. 
rent in every thing; and neither nature nor fortune 
has done any thing for me but what is common. As 
I cannot ſee, without envy, thoſe people that are 
ſumptuous and magnificent in their expences; ſol 
cannot, without ſolne diſpleaſure, behold thoſe that 
are too much given to their pleaſures : And it I dare 
ſpeak my thoughts, I hate, in ſome meaſure, the 
Vivonnes and the Saucours, becauſe I cannot reſemble 
them. My affairs go always at the ſame rate: I 
never allow myſelf any extravagance; and I ſtand in 


need of a little oxconomy to make things even at. the rat 
year's end, and paſs a winter's night. Not that I am WW ab 
reduced either to want or infirmity : But to explain ho 
myſelf frankly, my experience is ſmall, and my ef- y0 

_ forts. indifferent. Tell me now whether with theſe to 
qualities I may preſume to ſet up for your lover, or de! 
whether I am ſtill to continue your friend? As for kn 
myſelf, I am reſolved to take what part you aſſign yo 
me; and if I paſs from friendſhip to love without Wi 
difficulty, I am able to return from love to friendſhip, wi 
with as little violence. - kn 
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ST. EvReMonT to the Ducheſs of Mazazin, 


ir beauty 1 BEG of you, Madam, to tell the Ducheſs of 
that ill Bouillon, that no perſon can be more ſenſible than 
ace they I am of the honour that ſhe does me by remembring 
ontempt me. I don't much pity la Fontaine's condition, fear- 


ing leſt my own may ſtand in need of pity. At his, 


, that I 
and my age, no-body ought to wonder that we loſe 


; pra 
indiffs. our reaſon, but that we keep it. The preſervation on. 
fortune it is no great advantage; tis an obſtacle to the quiet 
n. As of old people, and a bar to the pleaſures of the young. 
hat are La Fontaine feels not that diſorder which it g1Ves, 1 
s; ſol perhaps he is the happier on that ſeore. 208 
oſe that 


I dare 
re, the 
ſemble 
ate: I| 
tand in 
at. the 


ST. Wasen to the Count DE Lrouns, | 
Sir, . * | 
5 APS you are not at Paris ; 1 you - 

are; and in this laſt caſe, your ſilence may be 
rather the effe& of your forgetfulneſs, than of your 


t I am WW abſence. But, ſuppoſe it were, I am too much be- 
xplain holden to you for your paſt ſervices, to complain of 
ny ef. WF your preſent indifference. I don't enquire after you, 


1 theſe to fatigue you for an anſwer, or renew a N 


er, or 

As for know how to beſtow to better purpoſe. But, Sir, 
aſſign you {till owe ſomething to our friendſhip, and you 
ithout will diſcharge the obligation, if you can find ſome 


dſhip, 


* * 
«© 


* 


dence that would rob you of ſome hours, which you 8 ; 
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way, either by yourſelf, or any body elſe, to let me 
know that you are in health. This piece of news 
will give me a joy, in which you are more concerned 
than any other; and if you were of my temper, you 
would be of my opinion, that to be well is better 
than to command the whole world. No treaſures aa 
| | g „ Hogs 
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worth one year's health. Pardon, Sir, the chat of 
an infirm man, who enjoying a quarter of an _ $ 
2 thinks no other ſubje& ſo proper to be talked 
You were, perhaps, of my humour, when you 
gt ſome eaſe of the pains occaſioned by your 
broken arm, and your other wounds, Now you are 
perfectly cured, reliſh the pleaſures of it, and let me 
make melancholy 3 on the ſong you have 
A me ; 


But oh ! <when age . our Veins, 
No longer ſprightly joy remains. 


17 there be any airs as nds as this in the 
muſic of the Feaſt of Verſailles, I deſire you to ſend 
them me, and you will oblige c one who 1s more 
than ever, @c. . : 


4 


Mr. LoCKE to Mr. MOLYNEUX. 


EC Oates, Sept. 3, 1694. 
HAVE fo muck the advantage in the bargain, 
if friendſhip may be called one, that whatſoever 

ſatisfaction you find in yourſelf on that account, you 
muſt allow in me with a large overplus. The only 
riches I.have valued, or laboured to acquire, has 
been the friendſhip of ingenious and worthy men.; 
and therefore you cannot blame me if I ſo forwardly 
laid hold of the firſt occaſion that opened me a way 
to yours. That I have ſo well ſucceeded in it, 1 
count one of my greateſt happineſſes, and a ſufficient 
reward, for writing my book, had I no other benefit 
buy it. The opinion you have of it gives me farther 
hopes; for it is no ſmall reward to one who loves 
trath, to be perſuaded. that he has made ſome diſco- 
veries 


er. r 


© | * Fo» 


eries of it, and any ways helped to propagate it to 


iſh criticiſm or flattery ; only give me leave to ſuſ- 
ect, that kindneſs and friendſhip do ſometimes 
arry your expreſſions a little too far on the favour- 
able fide. This, however, makes me not apprehend 


he advertiſements I have received from you of this 
ind, will ſatisfy you that I deſire this office of 
friendſhip from you, not out of compliment, but for 
the uſe of truth, and that your animadverſions will 


with in reaſoning, in perſpicuity, in expreſſion, or 

of the preſs, I defire you to take notice of, and ſend 
me word of; eſpecially if you have any where any 
doubt; for I am perſuaded, that, upon debate, you 
and I cannot be of two opinions; nor, I think, any 


prefer truth to opiniatrety, and a little fooliſh vain- 
glory of not having made a miſtake. I ſhall not 
need to juſtify what I have ſaid of you in my book? 


that in an age not very free from envy and cenfure. 


It only wants a great deal more I had to ſay, had 
that been a place to draw your picture at large. 


Herein, I 7 not to any 1 obligation oy 
others 
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thers. I depend ſo much upon your judgment and 
andor, that I think myſelf ſecure in you from pee- 


you will filently paſs by any thing you are not tho- 
oughly ſatisfied of in it. The uſe I have made of 


not be loſt upon me. Any faults you ſhall meet 


two men uſed to think with freedom, who really | 


The learned world will be vouchers for me ; and ; 


* 


But you are very kind to me, ſince, for my ſake, 8 
you allow yourſelf to own that part which I am more 
particularly concerned in, and permit me to call you , 
my friend, whilſt your modeſty checks at the othesy + 
part of your character. But aſſure yourſelf, I am as 
well perſuaded of the truth of it, as of any thing elle | 24 
in my book; it had not elſe been put down in it f 
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others that know you. For though perhaps I may 
love you better than many others ; yet, I conclude; 
I cannot think better of you than others do. I ani 
very glad you were provided of a tutor nearer home ; 
and it had this particular good luck in it, that other- 
wiſe you had been diſappointed, if you had depend- 
ed on Mr. Gibbs, as a letter I writ to you from 


London about it, I hope, acquainted you. I am, 


dear Sir, 
Your moſt affectionate 
„ and mofi humble ſervant, 
Joux Locke. 


Mr. LoCkE to Mr. MoLyNBuX. h 


M14 London, Sept. 12, 656. 
OULD the painter have made a picture of me 
capable of your converſation, I ſhould have ſat 

to him with more delight than ever I did any thing 
in my life. The honour you do me, in giving me 
thus a place in your houſe, I look upon as the effect 
of having a place already in your eſteem and affec- 
tion; and that made me more eaſily ſubmit to what 


# 


; me-thought looked too much like vanity in me. 
Painting was deſigned to repreſent the Gods, or the 
great men that ſtood next to them. But friendſhip, 

I éſee, takes no meaſure of any thing, but by itſelf ; 


and where it is great and high, will make its object 
ſo, and raiſe it above its level. This is that which 


has deceived you into my picture, and made you put 
ſo great a compliment upon me: And J do not know 
__ what you will find to juſtify yourſelf to thoſe ho 
__  fhall ſee it in your poſſeſſion, v 


ou may indeed tell 


* the original is as much yours as the picture; 
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but this will be no great boaſt, when the man is not 
more conſiderable than his ſhadow, When I looked 
upon it after it was done, me-thought it had not 
that countenance I ought to accoſt you with. I 
know not whether the ſecret diſpleaſure I felt, whilſt 
I was fitting, from the conſideration that the doing 
of my picture brought us no nearer together, 
made me look grave : But this I muſt own, that it 
was not without regret, that I remembered, that this 
counterfeit would be before me with the man that I 


| jv much deſired to be with, and could not tell him, 


how much I longed to put myſelf into his hands, 
and to have him in my arms. One ching pray let it 
mind you of, and when you look on it at any time, 
pray believe, that the colours of that face on the cloth 
are more fading and changeable than thoſe thoughts 
which will always repreſent you to my mind, as the 
molt valuable perſon in the world, whoſe face I do not 
know, and one whoſe company is ſo deſirable to me, 
that I ſhall not be happy till I do. Though I know 
how little ſervice I am able to do, yet my conſcience 
will never reproach me for not wiſhing well to my 
couhtry : By which I mean Engliſhmen, and their 
intereſt every where. There has been, of late years, 
a manufacture of linen carried on in Ireland, if I 
miſtake not: I would be glad to learn from you the 
condition it is in; and, if it thrives not, what are 
the rubs and hindrances that ſtop it. I ſuppoſe you 
have land very proper to produce flax and hemp; wh; 
could not there be enough, eſpecially of the latter, 


produced there to ſupply his Majeſty's nav 4 - 
ſhould be obliged by your thoughts about it, and how 73 
it might be brought about. I have. heard there is a 

law requiring a certain quantity of hemp to be ſown 
every year ; if it be % how comes it to be neglected? 


I know 
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I know you have the ſame public aims for the good 
of your country that I have, and therefore, without 
any apology, I take this liberty with you. I received 
an account of your health, and your remembrance of 
me, not long ſince, by Mr. Howard, for which I 
return you my thanks. I troubled you with a long 
letter about the beginning of the laſt month, and 
am, Sir , = R 
Your moſt affectionate 
and moſt humble ſervant, 
Jonx LOCKE. 


Mr. MoLYNEUX to Mr. LOCKE. 


Honoured dear Sir, Dublin, Sept. 20, 1698. 


ARRIVED here ſafely the 1 5th inſtant : And 
now that the ruffling and fatigue of my journey is 

a little over, I fit down to a taſk, which I muſt con- 
feſs is the hardeſt I was ever under in my life ;. I 
mean, expreſſing my thanks to you ſuitable to the fa- 
vours I received from you, and ſuitable to the inward 
ſenſe I have of them in my mind. Were it poſſible 
for me to do either, I ſhould in ſome meaſure be ſa- 
tisfied ; but my inability of paying my debts makes 
me 1 to appear before my creditor. However, 
thus much with the ſtricteſt ſincerity I will venture to 
aſſert to you, that I cannot recolle&, through the 
Whole courſe of my life, ſuch ſignal inſtances of real 
friendſhip, as when I had the happineſs of your com- 
pany for five weeks together in London. Tis with 
the greateſt ſatisfaction imaginable, that J recollect 
what then paſſed between us, and I reckon it the 
happieſt ſcene of my whole life. That part thereof 
n which I * at Oates, has made ſuch 
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can be more pleaſing. To all in that excellent fa- 
mily, I beſeech you, give my moſt humble reſpects. 
Tis my duty to make my acknowledgments there in 
a particular letter; but I beg of you to make my ex- 
cuſe for omitting it at this time, becauſe I am a little 


preſs d by ſome buſineſs that is thrown upon me ſince 


my arrival : To which alſo you are obliged for not 


being troubled at preſent with a more tedious letter 
from, Sir, | 


Your moſt obliged 
and entirely aſfectionate 
Friend and ſervant, 
WiLLIam MoLYNEUX. 


Mr. LOCKE to Mr. MOLYNEUX. 


Dear Sir, | London, Sept. 29, 1698. 
OURS of the 2oth has now diſcharged me 
from my daily employment of looking upon 
the weather-cock, and hearkening how loud the 
wind blowed. . Though I do not like this diſtance, 
and ſuch a ditch betwixt us, yet I am glad to hear 
that you are ſafe and ſound on t'other fide the water. 


But pray you ſpeak not in ſo magnificent and court 


a ſtyle of what you received from me here. I lived 


with you and treated you as my friend, and therefore 


uſed no ceremony, nor can receive any thanks but 
what I owe you doubly, both for your company, and 


the pains you were at to beſtow that happineſs on me. 


If you keep your word, and do me the ſame kindneſs 
again next year, I ſhall have reaſon to think you 


value me more than you ſay, though you ſay more 


than I can with modeſty read. I find you were beſet 
with buſineſs when you writ your letter to me, and do 
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an agreeable impreſſion on my mind, that nothing 
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not wonder at it; but yet, for all that, I cannot for- 


give your filence concerning your health, and Jour 
ſon. My ſervice to him, your brother, and Mr. Bur- 


ridge : and do me the juſtice to believe that Tam t with 
a perfect affection, dear Sir, | 
Your moft bumble | 
and moſt faithful ereus, 
N Joun Lockx. 


Mr. LockE to Mr. BURRI DOE. 


| Sir, Oates, Oct. 27, 1698. 


OU gueſſed not amiſs, when you ſaid in the 

beginning of yours of the 13th inſtant, that 
you gave me the trouble of a letter: For I have re- 
ceived few letters in my life, the contents whereof 
have ſo much troubled and affli cted me, as that of 
yours. I parted with my excellent friend, when he 
went from England, with all the hopes and promiſes 
to myſelf of ſeeing him again, and enjoying him 
longer in the next ſpring. This was a ſatisfaction 
that helped me to bear our ſeparation ; and the ſhort 
taſte J had of him here, in this our firſt interview, I 
hoped would be made up in a longer converſation, 
which he promiſed me the next time : But it has 
ſerved only to give me a greater ſenſe of my loſs, in 
an eternal farewel in this world. Your earlier ac- 
quaintance may have given you a longer knowledge 
_of his virtue and excellent endowments: A fuller 
ſight, or greater eſteem of them, you could not have 
than I. His worth and his friendſhip to me made 
him an ineſtimable treaſure : Which T muſt regret 
the loſs of, the little remainder of my life, without 
any hopes « of repairing it any way. I ſhould be glad, 
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ſervice to his ſon. He deſerves it for his own 
fake, as well as for his father's. I deſire you there- 
fore to aſſure thoſe who have the care of him, that if 
there be any thing, wherein J at this diſtance may be 
any way ſerviceable to young Mr. Molyneux, they 
cannot do me a greater pleaſure than to give me the 
opportunity io ſhew that my friendſhip died not with 
his father. Pray give my moſt humble ſervice to Dr. 
Molyneux, and to his nephew. I am, Sir, | 
Your moſt faithful | 
and humble ſervant, 
JohN Lockk. 


Mr. LOCKE to the Lady CALVERLET. 


Madam, : 
WHATEVER reaſon you have te look on 
me as one of the flow men of London, you 

have this time given me an excuſe for being ſo: For 
you cannot expect a quick aniwer to a letter, which 
took me up a good deal of time to get to the begin- 
ning of it. I turned, and turned it on every ſide; 
looked it again, and again, at the top of every page: 
But could not get into the ſenſe and ſecret of it, till I 
apply'd myſelf to the middle. You, Madam, who 


are acquainted with all the ſkill and methods of the 


ancients, have not, I ſuppole, taken up with this 
hieroglyphical way of writing, for nothing: And 
ſince you were going to put into your letter things 
that might be the reward of the higheſt merit, you 
would, by this myſtical intimation, put me into the 
way of virtue, to deſerve them. - But whatever yo _ 
ſt 


Ladyſhip intended, this is certain, that in the 


words in the world, you gave me the greateſt humi- 
hation imaginable. Had I as much vanity as a pert _ 


"0 citizen, | 
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citizen that ſets up for a wit in his pariſh, you have ſaid 
enough in your letter to content me: And if I co 
be ſwoln that way, you have taken a great deal of 
pains to blow me up, and make me the fineſt gaudy 
bubble in the world, as I am painted by your co- 
lours. I know the Emperors of the Eaſt ſuffer not 
ſtrangers to appear before them, till they are dreſſed 
up out of their own wardrobes : It is ſo too in the em- 
pire of wit? And muſt you cover me with your own 
embroidery, that I may be a fit object for your 
thoughts and converſation ? this, Madam, may ſuit 
your greatneſs, but doth not at all ſatisfy my ambi- 
tion. He, who has once flattered himſelf with the 
hopes of your friendſhip, knows not the true value of 
things, if he can content himſelf with theſe ſplendid 
ornaments, As ſoon as I had read your letter, I 
looked in my glaſs, felt my pulſe, and fighed ; for I 
found in neither of thoſe the promiſes of thirty years 
to come. For at the rate I have hitherto advanced, 
And at the diſtance I ſee by this complimental way of 
treatment I ſtill am, I ſhall not have time enough in 
this world to get to you. I do not mean to the place, 
where you now ſee the pole elevated, as you ſay, 64 
degrees. A poſt-horſe, or a coach, would quickly 
carry me thither. But when ſhall we be acquainted 
at this rate? Is that happineſs reſerved to be com- 
pleated by the goſſiping bowl, at your grand-daugh- 
ter's lying-in ? If I were fure, that when you leave 
this dirty place, I ſhould meet you in the ſame ſtar 
where you are to ſhine next, and that you would then 
admit me to your converſation, I might perhaps have 
a little more patience. But methinks, it is much bet- 
ter to be ſure of ſomething, than to be put off to ex- 
pectations of ſo much uncertainty. If there be dif- 
ferent elevation of the pole here, that keep you at ſo 
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great a diſtance from thoſe who languiſh'in your ab- 
ſence; who knows but in the other world there 
are different elevations of perſons? And you, per- 
haps, will be out of fight among the ſeraphims ; 
while we are left benind, in ſome dull planet. This, 
the high flights of your elevated genius gives us juſt 
angury of, whilſt you are here. But yet, pray take 
not your place there before your time; nor keep us 
poor mortals at a greater diſtance than you need. 
When you have granted me all the nearneſs that ac- 
quaintance and friendſhip can give, you have other 
advantages enough till, to make me ſee how much 
I am beneath you. This will be only an enlargement 
of your goodneſs, without leſſening the adoration 
due to your other excellencies. You ſeem to 
have ſome thoughts of the town again. If the par- 
liament, or the term, which draw ſome by the 
name and appearance of buſineſs ; or if company, 
and muſic- meetings, and other ſuch entertainments, 
which have the attractions of pleaſure and delight, 
were of any conſideration with you; you would not have 
much to ſay for York/bire, at this time of the year. 
But theſe are no arguments to you, who carry your 


own ſatisfaction, and I know not how many worlds 


always about you. I would be glad you would 
think of putting all theſe up in a coach, and bringing 
them this way. For though you ſhould be never the 
better, yet there be a great many here that EI . 
and amongſt them, 


The humbleft of 
Jour Lathſbip ſervants, 


Johx LOCKE. 
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Str, - Oates, Sept. 20, 1703. 
OURS of the 7th, which I juſt now received, 
is the only letter J have a long time wiſhed 
for; and the welcomeſt that could come ; for I long'd 
to hear that you were well, that you were returned, 
and that I might have the opportunity to return you 
my thanks for the books you ſent me, which came 
ſafe, and to acknowledge my great obligations to 
you, for one of the moſt villainous books, that I think 
ever was printed *, It is a preſent that T highly 
value, I had heard ſomething of it, when a young 
man in the univerſity ; but poſſibly ſhould never have 
ſeen this quinteſſence of railing, but for your kindneſs. 
It ought to be kept as the pattern and ſtandard of that 
| fort of writing, as the man he ſpends it upon ought 
for that of good _— and clear and ftrong arguing. 
| J am, &c. 


<> 


To the ſame. 


; Sir, | Oates, Nov. 17, 1703. 
HE books I received from you to-night, with 


valuable than the books, give matter of enlarging. my - 
ſelf this evening. The common offices of friendſhip, 
that I conſtantly receive from you in a very obliging 
manner, give me ſcope enough, and afford me large 
matter -of acknowledgement. But when I think of 
you, 1 feel ſomething of nearer concernment that 

touches 


* Chillingworthi noviſſima : or the fickneſs, hereſy, 
death, and burial of WII LIAN CHILLINGWOR TH. 
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the kind letter accompanying them, far more 
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touches me; and that noble principle of the love of 
truth, which poſſeſſes you, makes me almoſt forget 
thoſe other obligations, which I ſhould be very thank - 
ful for to another. In good earneſt, Sir, you cannot 
think what a comfort it is to me, to have found out 

ſuch a man: And not only ſo, but I have the ſatis- 
faction that he is my friend. This gives a guſto to 

all the good things you ſay to me in your letter. For 
though Fcannot attribute them to myſelf (for I know 
my own defects too well) yet I am ready to perſuade 
myſelf you mean as you ſay; and to confeſs the truth 

to you, I am almoſt loth to undeceive you, ſo much 

do I value your good opinion, But to ſet it upon 

the right ground, you muſt know that I am a poor 

ignorant man, and if J have any thing to boaſt of, 

it is that J ſincerely love and ſeek truth, with indiffe- 

rency whom it pleaſes or diſpleaſes. I take you to be. 
of the fame ſchool, and ſo embrace you. And if 
it pleaſe God to afford me fo much life as to ſee you 
again, I ſhall communicate to you ſome of my 
thoughts tending that way. You need not make 
any apology for any book that is not yet come. I 
thank you for thoſe you have ſent me: They are more, 
I think, than I ſhall uſe ; for the indiſpoſition of my 
health has beaten me almoſt quite out of the uſe f 
books; and the growing uneaſineſs of my diſtemper ® -. 
makes me good for nothing. I amy Sc. 


To the Ale, 


Oates, Fan. 24, 1703-4+ 

Tur. your confidence in my friendſhip, and 
freedom with me, can preſerve you from think - 
ing you have need to make apologies for your ſilence, 
8 whenever” 5 

An Aſthma. | 7 


. 
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whenever you omit a poſt or two, when in your kind 
way of reckoning you judge a letter to be due; Ar. 

I'fo 


know me not ſo well, as I could wiſh : Nor am 


little burdenſome to you as I deſire. I could be 
pleaſed to hear from you every day; becauſe the very 
thoughts of you every day afford me pleaſure and fa- 
tisfaction. But I beſeech you to believe, that I mea- 


ſure not your kindneſs by your opportunities of writ- 
ing; nor do ſuſpect that your friendſhip falters, 


whenever your pen lies a little ſtill. The lincerity you 
profeſs, and I am convinced of, has charms in it, a- 
gainſt all the little phantoms of ceremony. If it be not 
fo, that true friendſhip ſets one free from a ſcrupulous 
obſervance of all thoſe little circumſtances, I ſhall be 
able to give but a very ill account of myſelf to my 
friends; to whom when I have given poſſeſſion of my 
heart, I am leſs punctual of making of legs, and kiſ- 
ſing my hand, than to other people, to whom that 
I received the 


three books you ſent me. That which the author 


ſent me * deſerves my acknowledgement more ways 


than one: And I muſt beg you to return it. His 
demonſtrations are ſo plain, that if this were an age 


that followed reaſon, I ſhould not doubt hut this 


would prevail. But to be rational is ſo glorious a 
thing, that two-legged creatures generally content 
themſelves with the title; but will not debaſe ſo ex- 
cellent. a faculty, about the conduct of ſo trivial a 
thing, as they make themſelves. There never was a 


man better ſuited to your wiſhes, than I am. You 


take a pleaſure in being troubled with my commiſ- 
ſions; and I have no other way of commerce with 


you, but by ſuch i importunities. I can only ſay, that, 


were 


95 — Reaſons againſt retraining. the at, London, 1704s, 
in Quarto. 
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were the tables changed, I ſhould, being in your 
place, have the ſame ſatisfaction; and therefore con- 
fidently make-uſe of your kind offer. 1 therefore beg 
the favour of you to get me Mr. Le Clerc's Harmony 
of the Evangelifls, in Engliſh, bound very finely in 
cat, gilt and lettered on the back, and gilt on the 
laves ; fo alſo I would have Moliere s works (of the 
beſt edition you can get them) bound. Theſe books 
are for the ladies; and therefore I would have them 
fine, and the lewves gilt as well as the back. Moliere 


of the Paris edition, I think, is the beſt, if it can be 


got in London in quires. You ſee the liberty I take. 
I ſhould be glad you could find out ſomething for me 


to do for you here. 
"AY , &c. | 
TD the ſame. * 
Dear Sir, Oates, May 19, 2504. 


OTHING works fo ſteadily and effectually 
as friendſhip. Had I hired a man to have 
gone to town in my buſineſs, and paid him well, my 


commiſſions would not have been ſo ſoon, nor fo well 
difpatched, as I find by yours of the 16th, they have. 


been by you. You ſpeak of my affairs, and at in 


them with ſuch an air of intereſt and ſatisfaction, that | 


F can hardly avoid thinking, that I oblige you with 


employing you in them. Tis no ſmall advantage to 
me, to have found ſuch a friend, at the laſt ſcene of 


my life; when I am good for nothing, and am grown 


fo uſeleſs, that I cannot but be ſure that in every good 5 


office you do me, you can propoſe to yourſelf no 
other advantage, but the pleaſure of doing it. oy, 
one. here finds himſelf obliged, by your late-goc 
company. As for myſelf, if you had not convine« 


— 
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me by a ſenſible experiment, I could not have be. 

lieved, IT could have had ſo many happy days 2 
ther. I ſhall always pray, that yours may be m 
plied. Could I in the leaft contribute any thing 
thereto, I ſhould think myſelf happy in this poor de- 
caying ſtate of my health; which, though it affords 
me little in this world to enjoy, yet I find the charms 
of your company make me not feel the want of 
| ſtrength, or breath, or any thing elle. 

The Biſhop of Gloucefter came hither the day you 
went from hence, and in no very good ſtare of health. 
I find two groaning people make but an uncom- 
fortable concert. He returned yeſterday, and went 
away in ſomewhat a better ſtate. I hope he got well 
to town. 

Enjoy your health and youth whilſt you have i it, 
to all the advantages and improvements of an inno- 
cent and pleaſant life; remembering that mercileſs 
old-age is in purſuit of you, and when it overtakes 
you, will not fail, ſome way or other, to impair the 
enjoy ments both of body and mind. You know how 
apt I am to preach. I believe it is one of the diſeaſes 
of old-age. But my friends will forgive me, when 
I have nothing to perſuade them to, but that they 
ſhould endeavour to be as happy, as it is poſſible for 
them to be: And to you I have no more to ſay, but 
that you go on in the courſe you are in. I reflect 
often upon it, with a ſecret joy, that you promiſed I 
ſhould in a ſhort time ſee you again. You are very 
good, and I dare not preſs you. But I cannot but 
remember how well I paſſed my time, when you were 


here. 
1 Au, &c. 


TT | 
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2 o the Same, directed thus : 


; 8 br ANTHONY Corti Ejq; to be Ae *a 


him after my deceaſe. 
:harms Dear Sir, 
ant of BY my will you will ſee FRE I had ſome kindneſs 
| D for *. And I knew no better way to take 
2 care of him, than to put him, and what I deſigned 


for him, into your hands and management : The 
knowledge I have of your virtue of all kinds, ſecures 
the truſt, which, by your permiſſion, I have placed 
in you; and the peculiar eſteem and love, I have ob- 
ferved in the young man for you, will diſpoſe him to 
be ruled and influenced by you, fo that of that I need - 
fay nothing. But there is one thing, which it is ne- 
ceſſary for me to recommend to 1 eſpecial care and 
memory * * * * * * | 

May you live long and bs. in the enjoyment of 
health, freedom, content, and all thoſe bleſſings, + 
Which providence has. beſtowed on you, and your 
virtue intitles you to. I know you loved me living; 
they and will preſerve my memory, now I am dead, All 


for the uſe to be made of it is, that this life is a ſcene of 
but vanity, that ſoon paſſes away; and affords no ſolid 
wilt latisfaction, but in the conſciouſneſs of doing well, and 
wks m the hopes of another life. This is what I can ſay, 
8 upon experience, and what you will find to be true, 
| when you come to make up the account. A | 
2 leave my beſt wiſhes with you. 


Joun 3 
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Earl of RocuesTBR to the Honourable Henzy 
* 


HARRY, 


Y I perceive, you have no opinion of a letter, 
that is not almoſt a Gazette : Now, to me, who 
think the world as giddy as myſelf, I care not 
which way it runs, and am fond of no news, but the 
proſperity of my friends, and the continuance of their 
kindneſs to me, which is the only error I wiſh ts con- 
tinue in em: For my own part, I am not all ſtung 
with my Lord M——'s mean ambition, but I aſpire 
to my Lord Js generous philoſophy : They who 


would be great in our little government, ſeem as ridi- 


culous to me as ſchool-boys, who, with much en- 
deavour, and ſome danger, elimb a crab- tree, and 
venture their necks for fruit, which ſolid pigs would 
diſdain, if they were not ſtarving. Theſe reflections, 
how idle ſoever they ſeem to the buſy, if taken into 
| conſideration, would fave you many a weary ſtep in 
the day, and help G——y to many an hour's ſleep, 
which he wants in the night: But 6 would 
be rich; and, by my troth, there is ſome ſenſe in 
that: pray remember me to him, and tell him, I 
wiſh him many millions, that his ſoul may find reſt. 
You write me word, that I am out of favour with a 
certain poet, whom I have ever admired, for the diſ- 
proportion of him and his attnbutes : He is a rarity 
which I cannot but be fond of, as one would be of a 
hog that could fiddle, or a ſinging owl. H he falls 
upon me at the blunt, which 1s his very good weapon 
in wit, I will forgive him, if you pleaſe, and leave 
the repartes to Black V. 1. with a cudgel. And, 

: now, 


by 


O U cannot ſhake off the fateſman entirely ; fr 


now, 
fairs 
trive 
paſſin 
man 

gra! 
woul 


that 


Eur 
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now, my dear Harry, if it may agree with your af- 
fairs to ſhew yourſelf in the country this ſummer, con- 
trive ſuch a crew together, as may not be aſhamed of 
paſſing by Woodflock ; and if you can debauch Alder- 
man G———y, we will make a ſhift to delight his 

gravity. I am ſorry for the declining D——, and 
— have you be generous to her at this time: For 
that is true pride, and I delight in it. 
ROCHESTER. 


Earl of RoCHESTER fo the Honourable HENRY 
SAVILE. 
Dear Savile, | 

3 S day I received the unhappy news of my 
own death and burial. But, hearing what 
heirs and ſucceſſors were decreed me in my place, and 
chiefly in my lodgings, it was no ſmall joy to me 
; that thoſe tidings prove untrue. My paſſion for living 
tions, is ſo increaſed, that I omit no care of myſelf, which, 


into before, I never thought life worth the trouble of tak- 
tep in ing. The King, who knows me to be a very ill- na- 
fleep, tured man, will not think it an eaſy matter for me to 
vould die, now I live chiefly out of ſpite. Dear Mr. Sa- 
iſe in wile, afford me ſome news from your land of the 
m, I living: And though I have little curioſity to hear 
| reſt. who's well, yet I would be glad my few . are 
th a ſo, of whom you are no more the leaſt than the leaneſt. 
diſ- I have better compliments for you, but that may not 
arity look ſo ſincere as I would have you believe I _ 
of a when I profeſs myſelf, | 
falls Your faithſul affedtionate ; 

| humble ſervant, © ' 


ROCHESTER. | 


8 . Earl 


/ 
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6 5 „ FE ſatis 
Bari of RocuesTER to Mrs. —, . Wil, 
Madam, x — 


HIS is the firſt ſervice my hand bas 4. me, 

* ſince my being a cripple, and I would not 

= „ employ it in a lie fo ſoon: Therefore pray believe 
= me ſincere, when I aſſure 1 that you are very 

dear to me: and as long as I live, I will be kind to 

_ ou. 

1 : „ This is all my hand would write, but my ; 
Wi: heart thinks a great deal more. 


To the ſame. | 


3 

OTHING can ever be ſo * to me as you 

| are; and I am ſo convinced of this, that I 
= undertake to love you whilſt I live: Believe all 
I ſay, for that is the kindeſt thing imaginable, and 
when you-can deviſe any way that may make me ap- 
pear ſo to you, inſtruct me in it, for I need a better 
- underſtanding than my own, to ſhew my love, with- | 
out wrong to it. , 


Sir WL TEMPLE fo Mr. SIDNEY. 


Sir, 8 Hague, Dec. 13, N. 8. 1675. 
Tubevon I did not like the date of your laſt 
letter, yet I did all the. reſt very well. I 
thought Lyons a little too far off for one I wiſh always | 
in my reach: But when I remembered it was a place 


of ſo great trade, and where you. told me yours had An 

been very good in former times, I was contented, to Hh 

think you ſpent your time to yon own advantage and WS 
5 ( Te 3 


0 5 . 


i 
a. 2 
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ſatisfaction, though not to your friends, py keeping 

at ſuch a diſtance, I was very well pleaſed t' other i 
day with a viſit made me by Captain Fre/beim, who 
was much in your praiſes ; but I did not like that he 
ſhould make you kinder to him than to me: YetT 
think he deſerves it of you, if all he true that he tells; 
for he pretends to think you le plus bel homme, & le 
plus honzete homme, and I know not what more, that 
never came into my head, as you know very well. 
However, I was mighty glad to hear him ſay,” you 
had the beſt health that could be, and that you looked 
as if you would keep it fo, if you did not grow too 
kind to the place and company you lived in, or they 
to you. Yet, after what you tell me of the French . 
air and Bourbon waters, I am much apter to with my- 
ſelf there, than you in theſe parts of the world; and 


AS you 

1 I though I hear news every day from all ſides, — 
eve all have not heard any fo good, ſince I came upon this 
„ and ſcene, as what you ſend me, of the effects I am like 


bs fol by the change, whenever J come upon that 
where you are. They will be greater and better 
than any I can expect by being the buſy man, though 
je pourrois bien faire merucailes, with the company I 
am joined to; and nobody knows to what Sir Ellis 
may raiſe another ambaſſador, that has already raiſed 
one from the dead, They begin to talk now of our 
going to Nimeguen, as if it were nearer than I thought EE. 
it a month ago: When we are there, it will be time - 
enough to tell you what I think of our coming away. 
Hitherto, I can only fay, there are fo many ſplinters 
in the broken bone, that the patient muſt be very 


{ — good, as well as the ſurgeon, if it be a ſudden cure. 3 
d, to And though I believe, both where you and I are, 
6 1 54 the diſpoſitions towards it are very well, yet I 2 


of thoſe who are e off on both a of us. 
„ G 2 | gt | 


N. N : 
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aught any body knows, this great dance may end as 
others uſe to do, every man coming to the place hefe 


they begun, or near it: Only, againſt all reaſon and 
cuſtom, I doubt the poor Swede, that never led the 
dance, is likelieft to pay the fidlers. J hope you 
know what paſſes at home; at leaſt, tis pity you 
ſhould not: But if you don't, you ſhall not for me at 
this diſtance; and ſince you talk of returning, the 
matter is not great. In the mean time, pray let me 


know your motions and your health, ſince the want 
of your .cypher keeps me from other things you ſaid | 
you had a mind to tell me. I hear nothing of the p 


letter you ſay you have ſent me by ſo good a hand; 


ſo that all I can fay to that is, that by whatſoever it 1 
comes, any will be welcome that comes from yours; 
becauſe nobody loves you better than L. nor can be 


more than J am, 
i Mw, &c. 


Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE fo Lord ARLINGTON, 


My Lord, Bruſſels, March 2, N. S. 1668. 


AM ſorry his majeſty ſhould meet with any thing 

he did not look for at the opening of this ſeſſion of 
parliament ; but confeſs, I do not ſee why his maje- 3 
ſy ſhould not only conſent to, but encourage any in- | 
quiries or diſquiſitions they deſire to make into the 
miſcarriages of the late war, as well as he has done 
already in the matter of accounts: For, if it be not 
neceſſary, it is a king's eaſe and happineſs to content 
his people. I doubt, as men will never part wil- | 


lingly with their monies, unleſs they be well per- 


ſuaded it will be employ*d directly to thoſe ends for g 
which * gone it; ſo my will never be ſatisfied | 
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with a government, unleſs they ſee men are choſen 
into oſfices and employments by being fit for them; 
continued, for diſcharging them well; rewarded for 
extraordinary merit; and puniſhed for remarkable 
faults. Beſides, in theſe caſes, his majeſty diſcharges 
the hardſhips and ſeverity of all puniſhinents upon the 
parliament, and commits no force upon the gentle- 
neſs of his own nature, while his ſubjects ſee that no 
tenderneſs of their prince, nor corruption of miniſters, 
can preſerve them long from paying, what they owe 
to any forfeits of their duty. Nor indeed can any 
Prince do juſtice to thoſe that ſerve him well, with- 
out puniſhing thoſe that ſerve him ill; fince that is 
to make their conditions equal, whoſe deſerts are dif- 
ferent. 1 ſhould not ſay this to any perſon but your 
Lordſhip, to whom I know part of that juſtice 1s due. 
But to ſay truth, the progreſs and end of the laſt war 
went ſo much to my heart, and I have heardſo much 
lately from Monſieur de Wit, concerning the carriage 
of it on our fide, eſpecially what fell under his eye 


while he was abroad in the fleet, that I cannot but > 


think the parliament may be excuſed for their warmth | 
in this purſuit. But your Lordſhip can beſt diſcern 
by the courſe of debates, whether this proceeds from 
a ſteady intention upon a general good, or from ſome 
accidental diſtempers, from which the greateſt and 
beit afſemblies of men are not always free, eſpecially 

when they have continued long together. I beg your 

Lordſhip's pardon for my liberty in cheſe diſcourſes, 

to which you were pleaſed to encourage me, by 
hearing me ſo obligingly thoſe few minutes I was al- 
lowed for ſuch talk or thoughts at my laſt being with 
you, and from the ſenſe you then' expreſſed of the 
abſolute neceſſity there was for his "Majeſty to fall 
into a _ intelligence with his parliament, eſpe- 


G 3 cially. 


- 1 
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cially being engaged into an appearance of action 
* by the force of this preſent conjuncture. 
| I am wer, Kc. | 


ſervi 

Sir WILLIAM TeMeLE to the Biſhop + him, 
ROCHESTER. | por 

5 75 ä favo 
My Lord., Nimeguen, May 21, N. 8. 1677. me, 
AM unacquainted with thanks or praiſes, having that 

ſo little deſerved any, that I muſt judge of them con 
rather by the report of others, than by any expe- the 
rience of my own. But if, by either, I underſtand "mow 
any thing of them, all the charm or value they have ſha 
ariſes from the eſteem a man has of the perſon that ** 


gives them, or the belief in ſome meaſure of his own 
deſerving them. The firſt of theſe circumſtances 
gave ſo great an advantage to thoſe I had lately the 
honour of receiving from your lordſhip in a letter de- 
livered me by Mr. Dolben, that the want of the other 

was but neceſſary to allay the vanity they might 
otherwiſe have given me. But where a man can find 
no ground 'to flatter himſelf upon the thanks he re- 
ceives, he begins to conſider whether they are praiſe 


or reproach: And ſo I am ſure I have reaſon to do Ns 
In the acknowledgments your lordſhip is pleaſed to * 
make me of any favours to your ſon, who has never tl 
yet been ſo kind to me, as to give me the leaſt occa- b 
fion of obliging him. I confeſs, I ſhould have been F 
glad to meet with any, though I do not remember ſo * 
much as ever to have told him ſo; but if he has gueſ⸗ 8 
ſed it from my countenance or converſation; itisa | 4 

_ teſtimony of his obſerving much, and judging well; h 
Which are qualities I have thought him guilty of, a- £ 
mong thoſe others that allow me to do him no favour 5 


but juſtice only in eſteeming him. Tis his fortune to 
i *. 5 have 
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have been beforehand with me, by giving your lord- 
ſhip an occaſion to take notice of me, and thereby 
furniſhing me. with a pretence of entering into your 
ſervice; which gives him a new title to any I can do 
him, and your lordſhip a very juſt one to employ me 
upon all occaſions. Notwithſtanding your lordſhip's 
| favourable opinion, I will aſſure you, tis well for 
1677. me, that our work here requires little ſkill, and 
aving that we have no more but forms to deal with In this 
them congreſs, while the treaty is truly in the field, where 
-xpe- te conditions of it are yet to be determined. Fata 
tand diam invenient : Which is all I can lay of it : Nor 
have ſhall T increaſe your lordſhip's preſent trouble, be- 
that yond the profeſſions of my being, | 
own My Lord, | 

nces | | your Lordſbip's moſt obedient 
"vhs 5 bumble ſervant. 
de- 5 | | g 8 
ther Sir WILLIAu TEMPLE to Sir JOHN TEMPLE. ; 
ight | Fe . 15 8 1 
* SIR), | Bruſſels, May 10, N. S. 1666. - 
re- FT ER ſo long and ſo hard a journey, I | 
aiſe thought you would be glad to know I was 
do | well again in my former ſtation, and what was the 
| to | occaſion of my leaving it ſo ſuddenly and fo privately, _ "4 
ver that I could not acquaint any of my friends with it 1 4 
ca- before I went, which now I am at liberty to entertain <8: 4 
en you with. This winter has paſſed with much noe, ©. % 
made by the Biſhop of Munſter in his enterprize a?: 
gainſt Holland, with ſome attempts, but little ſucceſs. 

The fault he has laid in ſome degree upon the Marquis 

here, fr refuſing to ſuffer the Duke of Bornowilie to 

go and command his troops, which he durſt not conſent 4 
to, for fear of giving too much offence to the French _ \ Þ 
and the Dutch, at a time when the Spaniards here 


are 
5 
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are in an ill condition for a quarrel : But the Biſhop's 
chief complaints have been, want of thoſe ſums pk 
money ſtipulated by his Majeſty to be furniſhed him 
both before and after his taking the field. Our ex. 
cuſes upon the loſs of the ſhips with tin before Ofterd, 
though they may ſerve to keep us in countenance, yet 
they will not pay forces in the field, which he has 
often threatened theſe three months paſt, muſt break 
up without ſpeedy ſupplies. In the mean time his 
neighbouririg Princes of the Empire, eſpecially the 
electors of Mentz and Brandenburg, with the Duke | 
of Nieuburg, ſeeing a flame broke out, which muſt 
draw foreign armies into the empire, both French and 
Dutch, have uſed firſt all offices they could, to prevail 
with the Biſhop to make his peace with Holland, en- 
gaged the Emperor himſelf in the ſame endeavours, 
and finding him ſteady to his treaty with the King, 
at laſt the Duke of Brandenburg drew his forces into 
the field, reſolved to compel him by joining with the 
Dutch, if he could not perſuade him to make the 
peace; and the Duke of Nieuburg prepared to ſecond 
him in this deſign, The French were not wanting in 
their offices to the ſame ends; ſo that a private agree- 
ment was made about the beginning of this month, 
for the French, Dutch, and Munfter envoys to meet 


t Cleve, and there treat the peace under the media- 
—_ tion of the elector of Brandenburg. As ſoon as the 


king received this alarm, he ſent an expreſs imme- 
diately to command me away the inſtant 1 re- 
ceived it, with a commiſſion to the Biſſiop of Munter, 
and with inſtructions to do all I could poſſibly to 
hinder. the peace, and with bills of exchange to re- 
vive his payments which had been long intermitted, 
and promiſe of more to be remitted every poſt, which 
I was to order into his agent's hands here in my ab- 
: | tence, 
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ſence. I went accordingly, acquainted none with 
my going but the Marquis here, who gave me twenty 
of his own guards, with command to follow abſo- 


Jur ex. lutely all orders I ſhould give them. I was to paſs 
Of end, through a great deal of the Spaniſb country, much 
de, yet infeſted with Dutch parties, more of the Duke of 
he has Nieuburg's, and more yet of the Brandenburghers,. 
break who I knew were all enemies to the affair I went 
© his WW upon, and therefore thought it beſt to paſs for a Spa- 
y the aiſh envoy ſent from the Marquis Caftel-Rodrigo to 


the . emperor, and charged my ſmall guard and cor- 
net that commanded them to keep true to this note. 
And ſome of my ſervants, as moſt of the guards, 
ſpeaking Spaniſh, I ſpoke nothing elle unleſs in pri- 
vate, or when I was forced out of it by ſome incident. 


wh In this guiſe I came to Duſſeldorp, where the Duke 

85 of Nieuburg happened to be (contrary to what I had 

wa been informed.) As ſoon as I was in my inn, one of 
e 


his officers came to know who I was, and whither I 
was going, and would not be ſatisfied by the com- 
mon anſwer from my ſervants and guards, but would 
receive it from me. When he came up, though with- 
much civility, yet he preſs'd me ſo far, that I found 
there was no feigning with him, and ſo bid him tell 
the Duke, that within an hour I would come and 
give him an account both of myſelf and my journey. 
I remembred the great kindneſs that had ever inter- 
ceded between his Majeſty and this Prince; and tho” 
I went upon an errand that I knew was dilagreeable 
to him, yet I thought he would be leſs likely to croſs 
me, if I acquainted him frankly with it, than if 1 
diſguiſed. ſcurvily, as I was likely to do, being the 
only thing in the world I could do the moſt uneaſily. 
I had a letter of credence, which I brought out of 
England at my firſt coming over, for this Prince; 

| but 


-- cauſe none would ex 
| gn, would have one in his livery for a guide; and 1 
defired 
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but- paſſing another way to Munſter, I had not uſed 


it, and ſo reſolved to do it now. I did ſo, gave it 


him, told him my errand, how much his Majeſty 


reckoned upon his friendſhip, and deſired his good 
offices to the Biſhop of Munſter in the delign I went 
upon, of keeping him firm- to his treaties with the 


King my maſter. 

This Duke is, .in my opinion, the fineſt gentle. 
man of any German I have ſeen, and deſerves much 
better fortune than he is in ; being ſmall, very much 


broken, and charged with a very numerous iſſue: 


He ſeems about fifty years old, tall, lean, very good 


mien, but more like an Italian than a German; all 


he ſays is civil, well-bred, Honnéte, plain, eaſy, and 
has an air of truth and honour. He made great pro- 
feſſions of kindneſs and reſpedt to the King, was 


ſorry he could not ſerve him in this affair; his en- 
gagements were already taken with the Emperor and 


his neighbour Princes for making the Munſter peace, 
and by that means keeping war out of the empire. 
He doubted I could not ſerve his Majeſty upon this 
errand neither; for, he firſt believed I could not get 


ſafe to Munſter, the ways being all full of Datch and 


Brandenburg parties, who had notice of the King's 
intention to ſend away to the Biſhop upon this occa- 


ſion: And if I ſhould arrive, he believed, however, 


I ſhould find the peace ſigned before I came. My 
anſwer was ſhort, for I was very weary ; that go I 


would, however I ſucceeded ; that for the danger of 


the journey I knew no providing againſt it, but a very 
good guide, who might lead me through ways the 
moſt unfrequented ; that I would deſire his Highneſs 
to give me one of his own guards to conduct me, be- 

peel a perſon going upon my de- 
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deſired he would let me paſs, as I had done hitherto 
in the journey, for a Spaniſh envoy. The Duke, 
after ſome difficulties at firſt (which we turned into 
pleaſantries) complied with me in all. I took my 

leave, and went away early next morning. I never 
travelled a more ſavage country, over cruel hills, 
through many great and thick woods, ftony and rapid 
ſtreams, never hardly in any high-way, and very 
few villages, till T-came near Dortmund, a city of the 
empire, and within a day's journey, or ſomething 
more, of Munfter. The night I came to Dortmund 
was ſo advanced when I arrived, that the gates were 
ſhut; and with all the eloquence, which was .as 
moving as we could, we were not able to prevail to 
have them opened. They adviſed us to go to a vil- 
lage about a league diſtant, where, they ſaid, we 
might have lodging, When we came there, we 
found it all taken up with a troop of Brandenburg 
horſe, ſo as the poor Spauiſb envoy was fain to eat 
what he could get in a barn, and to ſleep upon a heap 
of ſtraw, and lay my head upon my page inſtead of a 


pillow. The beſt of it was, that he, underſtanding 


Dutch, heard one of the Brandenburg ſoldiers coming 
into the barn examine ſome of my guards about me 


and my journey; which when he was ſatisfied of, nge 


aſked if he had heard nothing upon the way of an 

Engliſh envoy that was expected; the fellow faid, he 
was upon the way, and might be at Dortmund 
within a day or two; with which he was ſatisfied, 
and I ſlept as well as I could. The next morning I 
went into Dortmund, and hearing there, that for five 
or ſix leagues round all was full of Brandenburg. 
troops, I diſpatched away a German gentleman I had 
in my train, with a letter to the Biſhop of Munſter, 


to let him know the place and condition I. was in, 
, and 5 


* \ g * 
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and deſired he would nd me, guards immediately, 
and ſtrong enough to convoy me. The night fol. the! 
lowing my meſſenger returned, and brought me . coats 
word, that by eight o clock the morning after, a carry 
commander of the Biſhop's would come in fight of the and 
town, at the head of 1200 horſe, and deſired I would "=P 
come and join them ſo ſoon as they appeared. I did they 
ſo; and after an eaſy march till four o'clock, I came were 
to a caſtle of the Biſhop's, where I was received by + ; 
Lieutenant- General Gorgas, a Scotchman, in that ſer- "THe" 
vice, who omitted nothing of honour or entertainment nach 
that could be given me. There was nothing here re- hw th 
markable, but, the moſt epiſcopal way of drinking Wl, erg, 
that could be invented. As ſoon as we came into ns 
the great hall, where ſtood many flaggons. ready 
charged, the General called for wine to drink the 
King's health; they brought him a formal bel] of 
ſilver gilt, that might hold about two quarts or more: 
He took it empty, pulled out the clapper, and gave 
It me, whom he intended to drink to; then had the 
bell filled, drank it off to his Majeſty's health; then 
aſked me for the clapper, put it in, turned down the 
bell, and rung it out to ſhew he had played fair, 
and left nothing in ĩt; took out the clapper, and de- 
ſired me to give it to . 1 pleaſed 3. then gave his 
Sell to be filled again, and brought it to me. I, that 
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never uſed to drink, and ſeldom would try, had com- 
monly ſome gentlemen with me that ſerved for that Qu 
purpoſe when twas neceſſary; and ſo 1 had the enter- O7. 

stainment of ſeeing this health go current through a- 
bout a dozen hands, with no more ſhare in it than "RE'F® 
juſt what I pleaſed. , The next day, after-noon, a- tered 1 
bout a league from Munſter, the Biſhop met me at Jodging 

6: the head of 4000 horſe, and, in appearance, brave 


The B. 
troops. Before his coach, that drove very faſt, came 
2 gourd 


% 
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a guard of 100 Heydukes, that he had brought from 


the laſt campaign in Hungary; they were in ſhort 
coats and caps, all of a brown colour, every man 
carrying a ſabre by his fide, a ſhort pole - ax before, 


and a ſcrewed gun hanging at his back by a leather 


belt that went croſs his ſhoulders. In this poſture 
they ran almoſt full ſpeed, and in excellent order, and 
were ſaid to ſlioot 200 yards with their ſcrewed guns, 
and a bullet of the bigneſs of a large pea, into the 
breadth of a dollar or crown-piece. When the 
coach came within forty yards of me, it ſtopp'd; I 
ſaw the Biſhop, and his General, the Prince 4 Hom- 


berg, come out; upon which I alighted, ſo as to | 


meet him between my horſes and his coach. After 
compliments, he would have me go into his coach, 
and fit alane at the back end, reſerving the other to 
himſelf and his general: I excuſed it, ſaying, I came 
without character; but he replied, his agent had writ” 
him word I brought a commiſſion, which ſtiled me 
Oratorem noſtrum (as was true) and that he knew 
what was due to that ſtile from a great King, I 
never was nice in taking any honour that was offered 
to the King's character, and ſo eaſily took this; but 
from it, and a reception ſo extraordinary, began im- 
mediately to make an ill preſage of my buſineſs, and 
to think of the pay proverb: | 


Quien te haſe mas corte que no ſuele hazer 
Ote ha d'engannar, ote ha menefler. 


And with theſe thoughts, and in this poſture, I en- 


tered Munſter, and was conducted by the Biſhop to a 
lodging prepared for me in one of the Canon's houſes. 


The Biſhop would have left me immediately after he * 


«©. 


* 
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| Had brought me to my chamber; but I told him, 1 
could not let him go without aſking an hour of au- 


dience that very evening. He would have excuſed it 


upon reſpect, and wearineſs, and much compliment; 
but I perſiſted in it, unleſs he would chule to ſit 
down where we were, and enter upon affairs without 
ecremony. He was at laſt contented, and I ſaid all 
I could towards my end of keeping him to the faith 
of his treaty with the King, to the purſuit of the war 
till both conſented to the peace, and to the expeQa- 
tions of the money that was due, He anſwered me, 
with the neceſſities that had forced him ta treat, from 
the failing of his payments; the violences of his 
- neighbour Princes, and the laſt inſtances of the Em- 
peror : But that he would, upon my coming, dif- 
patch one immediately to Cleve z to command his 
miniſters to make a ſtop in their treaty, till they re. 
ceived further orders, which I ſhould be maſter of. 
J went to ſupper after he left me, but was told enough 
privately to {po it before I ſat down, which was, 
that the treaty was ſigned at Cleve ; though I took 
no notice of it, becauſe I knew, if it were ſo, being 
angry would hurt no- body but my maſter or mylelf, 
Next day the Biſhop made me a mighty feaſt among 
all his chief officers, where we ſat for four hours, 
and in bravery I drank fair like all the reſt ; and ob- 
' ſerved, that my Spaniſh Cornet, and I that never uſed 
it, came aff in better order than any of the company, 
I was very lick after I came to my lodgings ; but he 
got on horſeback on purpoſe to ſhew himſelf about 
the town, while the reſt of the company were out of 
fight all the afternoon, The day after was agreed to 
give me an account of the affair of Clewe, upon the 
return of the Biſhop's exprels aſter my arrival; and 
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it an audience in the evening, with great pretence 
of trouble and grief, he confeſs'd the treaty was 
ſigned, ſo paſt remedy; and that it had been ſo be- 
fore his expreſs arrived, though much againſt his ex- 
pectation, as he profeſſed. I am ſure it was not 
againſt mine, for I left Bruſſelt in the belief that T 
ſhould certainly find all concluded, which made my 
journey much harder than it could have been with 
any hopes of ſucceeding. I told him, when [ found 
all ended, and no hopes ef retrieving it, that I would 
be gone within a day or two, and would take my 
leave of him that night, being not well, and — 
ſome reſt before I began my journey. He ſaid a 
did all that could be to perſuade my ſtay till I had 
repreſented his reaſons to the King, and received an 
anſwer ; and I found his deſign was to keep me as 
long as he could, while his agent at Bruſſels received 
bills of exchange from England that were ordered him 
m my abſence: So that I knew not how much every 
day's ſtay would coſt the King, and that no other 
ſervice was to be done his Majeſty in this affair, be- 
ſides ſaving as much of his money as I could. The 
Biſhop finding me immoveable, adviſed me, hows 
ever, in pretended kindneſs, to go by Collen, which, 
tho? four vr five days about, would be the only way that 
was left for me with any ſafety, the Dutch and Bran- 
denburghers having poſted themſelves on purpoſe to 
attend my return upon the other roads; and he of- 
fered me Colonel Offory, an Irifþ gentleman in his 
ſervice, to conduct me. I ſeemed to accept all; 
and to be obliged by his care, but I wiſhed mylelf 
well out of it, and took my leave, though he pre · 
tended to ſee me again next day. I went home, and 
inſtead of going to bed, as I gave out, I laid my 
3 7 journey 
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journey ſo as to be on horſeback next morning be. 
tween three and four o'clock, upon Good-Friday, 
which I thought-might help to make my journey leſs 
ſuſpected. I feed the officer that open'd the 
gates for me, to. keep them ſhut two hours longer 
than uſual -that morning, (which I hear was per- 
formed) and ſo committed myſelf to the condudt of 
the Duke « of Nieuburg's guide, to lead me the ſhorteſt 
way he conld-into ſome place belonging to his maſter, 
I rode hard, and without any ſtop, to a village eight 
leagues from Munſter, and juſt upon the borders of 
the Brandenburg country: There I baited, and pre- 
tended to go to bed and ſtay all night; but in an 
| hour's time, having got freſh horſes ready for four 
men that I pretended to ſend before me, I put on a 
caſſock of one of the Barquis's guards, and with my 
page, the Duke of Nieuburg's guard, and Colonel 
Maxjatte, a Flemiſh officer in the Munſter ſervice, I 
took horſe at the back-dgor of the inn, while the reſt 
of my company thought me in bed, and reſolved to 
ride as far as I-could the reſt of that day, leaving my 
ſteward to follow me the next, with the reſt of my 
train and guards. I rode till eight at night, through 
the wildeſt country, and moſt unfrequented ways, 
that ever I ſaw; but being then quite ſpent, and 
ready to fall from my horſe, I was forced to ſtop and 
lay me down upon the ground, till my guard went 
to a peaſant's houſe in bght, to find if there were 
any lodgings for me; he brought me word there were 
* None, nor any potion; in the houſe, nor could find 
any thing but a little bottle of juniper water, which 
is the common cordial in that country. I drank a good 
deal, and with it found my ſpirits fo revived, that I re- 
Am to venture upon the 5800 leagues that nn, 
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of my journey, ſo as to get into the territories of 
Meuburg, having paſſed all the way, ſince I left my 
train, through thole of Brandenburg, whoſe engage - 
ments with the Dutch left me no ſafety while I was 
there. About midnight I came to my lodging; which 
was ſo miſerable that I lay upon ſtraw, got on'horſe- 

back by break of day, and to Duſſeldorp by noon 3 
where, being able to ride no farther, I went to bed 


for an hour, ſent to make my excuſes to the Duke 


of Nieuburg upon my haſte and wearineſs, and to 
borrow his coach to carry me to Ryuremonde, which 
was 2 long day's journey. This Prince ſent me his 
coach and his compliments, with all the civilities in 
the world, 
Ruremonde the next, and from thence hither, not 
without great danger of the Dutch parties, even in 
the Spaniſb country; and ſo have ended the hardeſt 
journey that ever J made in my life, or ever ſhall; 
for ſuch another I do not think I could ever bear with 


a body no ſtronger than mine. At my return, I had 


the fortune to ſtap ſeveral bills of exchange, that 
would have otherwiſe have fallen into the hands 
of the Biſhop's agent here, and to forbid the pay- 
ment of the reſt he received in my abſence, which, 
though accepted by the merchants. at Antawerp, 
yet were not ſatisfied, the time having not expired 
at which they were payable. And this ſervice to the 


King is all the ſatisfaction I have by this adventure, 


which has ended the whole affair of Munfter, that has 


of late made ſo much noiſe, and raiſed ſo much ex - 


pectation in the world. 
e I am, ir, 
8 Yours, 1 
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I went away that afternoon, got to 
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| 1 : Dr. Garn „ Anon ner, „05 ale ſay 
> 4 Poem, called, his Diſpenſary. wou 
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Man of your eee es prevent 2 
dedication, than he would encourage one; for 
merit, like a virgin's bluſhes, is ſtill moſt diſcovered, 
when 1t labours moſt to be concealed. | 
Tis hard, to think well of you ſhould be but but 
juſtice, and to tell you ſo ſhould be an offence: nau 
Thus, rather than violate your modefty, I muſt be mol 
wanting to your other virtues ; and to Tp one to | 
good quality, do wrong to a thouſand.” uni; 
The world generally meaſures our eſteem, by the thec 
ardour of our pretences ; and will ſcarce believe that that 
ſo much zeal in the heart can be conſiſtent with ſo | 
much faintneſs in the expreſſion : But when they re- 
flect on your readineſs to do good, and your induſtry 
to hide it; on your paſſion to oblige, and your pain 
to hear it owned; they will conclude, that acknow- 
ledgments would be ungrateful to a perſon, who even 
ſeems to receive the obligations he confers. But 
though I ſhould perſuade myſelf to be ſilent upon all 
oOccaſions, thoſe more polite arts, which, till of late, 
have languiſhed and decayed, would appear under 
| their preſent advantages, and own you for one of 
their generous reſtorers; inſomuch, that ſculpture 
now breathes, painting ſpeaks, muſic rayiſhes ; and 
* as you help to refine our tafte, you diſtinguiſh your 
own. . Your approbation of this poem ts the only ex- 
ception to the opinion the world has of your judg- 
ment, that ought to reliſh nothing ſo much as what 
you write yourſelf ;. But 3 0 2 to 
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be a critic, by remembring you are a friend.” To 
ſay more, would be Ry and "Gy 10 
would be unjuſt in, 

Your bumble ve 


To Dr. GARTH, 


WIrrars your letter or your preſcription 
has made me well, I proteſt I cannot telly 
but thus much I can ſay, that as the one was the moſt 
nauſeous thing I ever knew, ſo the other was the 

moſt entertaining. I would gladly aſcribe my cure 
to the laſt; and if ſo, your practice will become fo 
univerſal, you muſt keep a ſecretary as well as an apos 
thecary. The obſervations I have made are theſe, 
that your preicription ſtaid not long with me, but 
your letter has, eſpecially that part of it where you 
told me, I was not altogether out of your memory: 
You'll _ me much altered in every thing when you 
ſce me, but in my eſteem for yourſelf, I, that was 
as lank as a crane when I left you at London, am 
now as plump as an Ortolan. I have left off my falſe 


| Calves, and had yeſterday a great belly laid to mes 


A facetious widow, who is my confident in this. 
affair, ſays, you ought ty father the child; for he 
that lends a man a ſword, is in ſome part acceſſory 
to the miſchief dane with it; however, Tl forgive 
you the ill-convenience you've put me to. I bes 
lieve,-you were not aware you were giving life to 
two people. Pray let me have a conſolatory letter 


from you upon this new calamity z for nothing can 


be ſo welcome, excepting rain, in this ſandy country 
where we live, The widow faith, ſhe reſolves to be 


fick, on purpoſe to be acquainted with you z but 1 
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tell her, ſhe'Il reliſh your preſcription, better in full che cl 
health; And if at this diſtance . do her no che, v 


ſervice, pray * her, her fi 
| | Pur bumble ſervant... ade 

with 

To PHILOTES, geſig 

| | 555 : it de 
I Should not have ſuffered ſo long an interval to in. were 
terrupt our correſpondence, if my expedition to of th 


Eupbronius had not wholly employed me for theſe laſt If, ir 
fix weeks. I had long promiſed to ſpend ſome time traits 
with him before he embarked with his regiment for a ſin 
Flanders ; and as he is not one of thoſe hudibraſtic hiſto! 


heroes, who chuſe to run away one day that they may port! 

live to fight another, I was unwilling to truſt the op- ly de 

portunity of ſeeing him, to the very precarious contin- lic. 
y of his return. The high enjoyments he leaves cour: 


behind him, might indeed be a pledge to his friends, to tl 
that his caution would at leaſt be equal to his courage, as v 


if his notions of honour were leſs exquiſitely deli- Tho 
cate. But he will undoubtedly a& as if he had no- own 
thing to hazard; though at the ſame time, from the migl 


generous ſenſibility of his temper, he feels every thing penc 
that his family can ſuffer in their fears for his danger. and 
1 had an inſtance, whilſt I was imhis houſe, how. wou 
much Eupbronia's: apprehenſions for his ſafety are in th 
ready to take alarm upon every occaſion, She per 


called me one day into the gallery to look upon a pic- then 
ture, which was juſt come out of the painter's hands; ſe 
but the moment ſhe carried me up to it, ſhe burſt out faſhi 
into a flood of tearg. It was drawn at the requeſt, cert: 
and after a deſign of her father's, and is a perform. and, 
ance which does great honour to the ingenious artiſt proc 
mho e executed it, eee is repreſented under the 1 


the that 
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the character of Hector when he parts from Androma- 
che, who is perſonated in the piece by Euphronia; as 
her ſiſter, who holds their little boy in her arms, is 
ſhadowed out under the figure of the beautiful nurſe 
with the young Aſtyanax. J was ſo pleaſed with the 
delign in this uncommon family-piece, that I thought 
it deſerved particular mentian; as I could wiſh it 
were to become a general faſhion, to have all pictures 
of the ſame kind executed in fome ſuch manner. 
If, inſtead of furniſhing a room with ſeparate por- 
traits, a whole family were to be thus introduced into 
a ſingle piece, and repreſented under ſome intereſting. 
hiſtorical ſubject, ſuitable to their rank and character, 
portraits, which are now ſo generally and ſo deſerved - 
ly deſpiſed, might become of real value to the pub- 
lic. By this means hiftory-painting would be en» 
couraged amongſt us, and a ridiculous vanity turned 
to the improvement of one of the moſt inſtructive, 
as well as the moſt pleaſing, of the imitative arts. 
Thoſe who never contributed a ſingle benefit to their 
own age, nor will eyer be mentioned in any after - one, 
might by this means employ their pride and their ex- 
pence in a way which might render them entertaining 
and uſeful both to the preſent and future times. It 
would require, indeed, great judgment and addreſs 
in the painter, to chuſe and recommend ſubjects pro 
per to the. various characters which would preſent 
themſelves to his pencil; and undoubtedly we ſnould 
ſee many enormous abſurdities committed, if this 
faſhion were univerſally to be followed. It would. 
certainly, however, afford a glorious ſcope to genius, 
and, probably, ſupply us, in due.,tume, with. ſome. 
productions which. might be mentioned with thoſe of 
the moſt celebrated ſchools. I am perſuaded at leaſt, 


that N talents wave. been ſometimes loſt to this art, by. 
being 
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being confined to the dull, though profitable, labour 
of ſenſeleſs portraits; as I ſhould not doubt, if the. 
method I were ſpeaking of were to take effect, to fee 
that very promiſing genius, who, in conſequence of 
your generous offices, is now forming his hand by 
the nobleſt models in Rome, prove a rival to thoſe 
great maſters whoſe work he is ſtudying. Tt cannot, 
IT think, be denied, that the prevailing fondneſs of 
having our perſons copied out for poſterity, is, 
in the preſent application of it, a moſt abſurd and 
Uſeleſs vanny: As, in general, nothing affords a 
more ridiculous ſcene, than thoſe groteſque figures 
which uſually line the manſions of a man, who is 
fond of diſplaying his canvas-anceftry, - 


Good heawv'n! That ſots and knaves ſbould be ſo vain, 
To dib their wile reſemblance may remain; 

And fland recorded, at their oeon requeſt, | 
To. future times a libel or ajeſh, DRYDEN. 


You muſt by no means, however, imagine that I 

abſolutely condemn this Jower application of one of 

the nobleſt arts. It has certainly a very juſt uſe, 

when employed in perpetuating the reſemblances of 
that part of our ſpecies, who have diftinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in their reſpective generations. To be deſirous 

of an acquaintance with the perſons of thoſe who 

have recommended themſelyes by their writings or 

their actions to our eſteem and applauſe, is a very 

natural and reaſonable curioſity. Fer myſelf, at leaft, 
I have, often found much ſatisfaction in contemplat- 

ing a well-choſen collection of the portrait kind, and 
comparing the mind of a favourite character, as it was 

either expreſſed or concealed in its external linea · 

ments. There is ſomething likewiſe extremely ani- 
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mating in theſe lively repreſentations of celebrated 
merit; and it was an obſervation of one of the Scipio a, 
that he could never view the figures of his anceſtors 
without finding his boſom glow with the moſt ardent 
paſſion of imitating their deeds. However, as the 
days of exemplary virtue are now no more, and we 
are not, many of us, diſpoſed to tranſmit the moſt 
inflaming models to future times, it would be but 
prudence, methinks, if we are reſolved to make po- 
ſterity acquainted with the perſons of the preſent age, 
that it ſhould be by viewing them in the actions of the 
palt, Adieu, Ian, &c. 


To the ſame, 


Tuunbridge, Auguſt 4, 1748. 

Think I promiſed you a letter from this place; 
yet I have nothing more material to write than 
that I got ſafe hither. To any other man I ſhould 
make an apology for troubling him with an informa. 
tion ſo trivial ; but among true friends there is nothing 
indifferent, and what would ſeem of no conſequence 


to others, has, in intercourſes of this nature, ite 


weight and value. A by-ſtander, unacquainted 
with play, may fancy, perhaps, that the counters 
are of no more worth than they appear; but thoſe 
who are engaged in the game, know they are to be 
conſidered at a higher rate. You fee I draw my allu- 
ſions from the ſcene before me: A propriety which 
the critics, I think, upon ſome occaſions recommend. 
I have often wondered what odd whim could firſt in- 
duce the healthy to follow the ſick, into places of this 
fort, and lay the ſcene of their diverſions amidſt the 
moſt wretched part of our ſpecies : One ſhould ima- 
gine an hoſpital the laſt ſpot in the world, to which 
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thoſe who are in purſuit of pleaſure would think of 
_ reſorting. However, ſo it is; and by this means the 
company here furniſh out a tragi-comedy of the moſt 
ſingular kind. While ſome are literally dying, others 
are expiring in metaphor ; and in one ſcene you are 
preſented with the real, and in another with the fan. 
taſtical pains of mankind. An ignorant ſpectator 
might be apt to ſuſpect, that each party was endea- 
vouring to qualify itſelf for acting in the oppoſite cha. 
racter: For the infirm cannot labour more earneſtly 
to recover the ſtrength they have loſt, than the robuſt 
to diſſipate that which they poſſeſs. Thus the diſ- 
eaſed paſs not more anxious nights in their beds, than 
the healthy at the hazard-tables; and I frequently 
ſee a game at quadrille occaſion as ſevere diſquietudes 
as a fit of the gout. As for myſelf, I perform a ſort 
of middle part in this motley drama, and am ſome- 
times diſpoſed to join with the invalids in envying the 
healthy, and ſometimes have ſpirits enough to mix 
with the gay in pitying the ſplenetic. | 

The truth is, I have found ſome benefit by the x wa- 
ters; but I ſhall not be ſo ſanguine as to pronounce 
with certainty of their effects, till I ſee how they 
enable me to paſs through: the approaching winter. 
That ſeaſon, you know, is the time of trial with me: 
And if I get over the next with more eaſe than the 
laſt, I ſhall think myſelf obliged to celebrate the 
nymph of theſe ſprings in grateful ſonnet. 

But let time and ſeaſons operate as u may, 
«there is one part of me over which they will have no 
power; and in all the changes of this uncertain 
conſtitution, my heart will ever continue fixed and | 
arne, ekt Nan L 
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hink of 


ans-the 7 0. Cunona. 

1e moſt | ; 

Pen : Auguft I i 1738. | 
ou are Ho it is but a few hours ſince I parted from 
he fan- my Cleora, yet! have already, you ſee, taken 


up my pen to write to her: You muſt not expect, 


ectator | 
however, in this, or in any of my future letters, 


endea- 

e cha. that I ſay fine things to you, ſince I only intend to 
neſtly tell you true ones. My heart is too full to be regu- 
robuſt lar, and too ſincere to be ceremonious. I have 


changed the manner, not the ſtyle, of my former 


e diſ- 
converſations : And I write to you, as I uſed to talk. 


th 
— to you, without form or art. Tell me then, with 
tudes the ſame undiſſembled ſincerity, what effect this _ 
2 ſort ſence has upon your uſual chearfulneſs? As I will. 
8 honeſtly confeſs, on my own part, that I am too in- 
g the tereſted to wiſh a circumſtance, ſo little conſiſtent ' 


with my own repoſe, ſhould be altogether reconcile-, 


ö 1 

8 able to yours. I have attempted, however, to pur 
en- ſue your advice, and divert myſelf by the ſubje you 
unce recommend to my thoughts : But it is impoſlible, L. 
they perceive, to turn off the mind at once from an object, 
leer which it has long dwelt upon with pleaſure. My heart, 
e like a poor bird which is hunted from ber neſt, is ſtil} 
i the returning to the place of its affections, and, after ſome 

the vain efforts to fly off, ſettles again where all i its cares 

| and a its tenderneſs are cæntered. Adieu. 2 

nay, | | 1 8. 
e no | To ORONTES. $a oat 
tain ET big: | | 
and | May 6, 1738. 


L 1 5 others i + you | for thoſe ample poſſeſ- 
ons you enjoy: Suffer me to ſay, that it is 
your application of them alone which renders either - 
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them or you valuable in my eſtimation. Your ſplen- 
did roofs and elegant accommodations I can view 
without the leaſt emotion of envy : But when I ob. 
ſerve you in the full power of exerting the noble pur. 
poſes of your exalted generolity,—it is then, I con- 
feſs, I am apt to reflect, with ſome regret, on the 
humbler ſupplies of my own more limited finances 
Nihil habet (to ſpeak of you in the ſame language 
that the firſt of Orators addreſſed the greateft of Em- 
perors) fortuna tua majus, quam ut poſſis; nec natura 
melius, quam ut velis ſervare quamplurimos. To be 
able to ſoften the calamities of mankind, and inſpire 
gladneſs into a heart oppreſſed with want, is indeed 
the nobleſt privilege of an enlarged fortune : But ta 
exerciſe that privilege in all its generous refinements, 
is an inſtance of the moſt uncommon elegance, both 
ot temper and underſtanding. 
1 In the ordinary diſpenſations of bounty, little ad- 
_ dreſs is required : But when it is to be applied to thole 
of a ſuperior rank and more elevated mind, there is 
as much charity diſcovered in the manner as in the 
meaſure of one's benevolence. It is ſomething ex- 
tremely mortifying to a well-formed ſpirit, to ſee it- 
- ſelf conſidered as an object of compaſſion ; as it is 
the part of improved humanity to humour this honeſt 
pride in our nature, and to relieve the neceſſities with- 
out offending the delicacy of the diſtreſſed. | 

I have ſeen charity (if charity it might be called) 
inſult with an air of pity, and wound at the ſame 
time that it healed. But I have ſeen. too the higheſt 
munificence diſpenſed with the moſt refined tender- 
neſs, and a bounty conferred with as much addreſs 
as the moſt artful would employ in ſolliciting one. 
Suffer me, Orontes, upon this ſingle occaſion, to 
gratify my own inclinations i in violence to yours, by 
pointing 
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pointing out the particular inſtance I have in my 
view ; and allow me, at the ſame time, to join my 
acknowledgments, with thoſe of the unfortunate per- 


fon I recommend to your protection, for the _ 3 


tous aſſiſtance you ny afforded him. 
| 1 am, d. 


| Mr. DavDen to Mr. DENN1s. 


My dear Mr. Dennis, 
Win I read a letter ſo full of my commen- 
dations as your laſt, I cannot but conſider 
you as the maſter of a vaſt treaſure, who, having 
more than enough for yourſelf, are forced to flow out = 
upon your friends. You have indeed the beſt right 


they are no more mine when I receive them, than the 
bght of the moon can be allowed to be her own, who 
ſhines but by the reſlection of her brother. Your own 
poetry is a more powerful example, to prove that the 
modern writers may enter into compariſon with the 
ancients, than any which Perrault could produce in 
Frauce; yet neither he, nor you, who are a better 
enitic, can perſuade me that there is any room left for 
z ſolid commendation, at this time of day at leaſt, 

for me. If I undertake the tranſlation of Virgil, the 
kttle which I can perform will ſhew at leaſt, that no 
man is fit to write after him, in a barbarous modern 
tongue: Neither will his machines be of any ſervice 
to a chriſtian poet. We ſee how ineffectually they 
have been tried by Taſſo, and by. Ariofio. Tis 
uſing them too dully, if we only make devils of his 
gods: As if, for example, I would raiſe a ſtorm, and 
make uſe of Salus, with this only difference, of cal - 


* him Prince of the Air, what invention of mine 
IM 2 would 


to give them, ſince you have them in propriety : But 
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FM there be in this? Or who would not ſee Virgil 
Pt me, only the ſame triek play'd over again 
hx a bungling juggler. d Boileau has well obſerved, 
that it is an eaſy matter, in a chriſtian poem, for 
God to bring the devil to reaſon. I think I have 
given a better hint for new machines i in my preface 
to Juvenal, where I have particularly recommended 
two ſubjefts, one of King Arthur's conqueſt of the 
Saxons, and the other of the Black Prince, in his 
conqueſt of Spain. But the guardian angels of mo- 
narchies and kingdoms are not-to be touched by every 
hand. A man muſt be deeply converſant in the Pla- 
tonic philoſophy to deal with them: And therefore l 
may reaſonably expect, that no poet of our age will 
preſume to handle thoſe machines, for fear of dif. 
covering his own ignorance z or, if he ſhould, he 
might, perhaps, be ungrateful enough, not to own 
me for his benefactor. After I have-confeſſed thus 
much of our modern heroic poetry, I cannot but con- 
clude with Mr. Rym---, that our Engliſb comedy is 
far beyond any thing of the ancients. And, not- 
withſtanding our irregularities, ſo is our tragedy. 
Shakeſpeare had a genius for it; and we know, in 
ſpite of Mr. KR, that genius alone is a greater 
virtue (if I may ſo call it) than all other qualifications 
put together. You ſee what ſucceſs this learned 
critic has found in the world, after his blaſpheming 
Shakeſpeare. Almoſt all the faults which he has diſ- 
covered are truly there; yet who will read Mr. 
Rym——, or not read Shakeſpeare ? For my own 
part, I reverence Mr. Kym learning, but I de- 
teſt his ill- nature and his arrogance. I, indeed, and 
ſuch as I, have reaſon to be afraid of him, but Shake- 
Sdeare has not. There is another part of poetry in 
which the Eng! ſtand almoſt upon an equal 
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with the ancients 3 ;” md tis that which we call Pin- 
Zarique, introduced, but not perfected, by our fa- 
mous Mr. Cauley: And of this, Sir, you are cer- 
tainly one of the greateft maſters : You have the fub- 
Iimity of ſenſe as well as ſound, and know how far 
the boldneſs of a poet may lawfully extend. I could 
wiſh you would cultivate this kind of ode, and re- 
duce it either to the ſame meaſure which Pindar uſed, 
or give new meaſures of your own. For, as it is, it 
looks like a vaſt tract of land newly diſcovered. The 
foil is wonderfully fruitful, but unmanured ; over- 
ſtock d with inhabitants, but almoſt all ſavages, 
without laws, arts, arms, or policy. I remember 
poor Nat. Lee, who was then upon the verge of mad- 
neſs, yet made a ſober and witty anſwer to a bad 
poet, who told him, It was an eaſy thing to write 
like a madman. No, faid he, tis very difficult to 
write liłe a madman ; but "tis a very eafy matter to 
ævrite like a fool.” Otzvay and he are ſafe by death 
from all attacks, but we poor poets militant (to uſe Mr. 
Cowoley's expreſſions) are at the mercy of wretched 
ſeribblers: And when they cannot faſten upon our 
verſes, they fall upon our morals, our principles of 
ſtate, and religion. For my principles of religion, I 
will not juſtify them to you ; I know yours are far dif- 
ferent. For the ſame reaſon, I ſhall ſay nothing of 
my principles of ſtate : I believe you in yours follow 
the dictates of your reaſon, as I in mine do thoſe of 
my conſcience, If I thought myſelf in an error, 1 
would retraR it; I am ſure that I fuffer for them; and 
Milton makes even the devil ſay, That no creature is 
For my morals betwixt man and 
man, I am not to be my own judge ; ; 1 appeal to the, 
worldif I have deceived or defrauded any man : And 
tor my private converſation, they who ſee me every 
11 day 
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day can be the beſt witneſſes, whether or no it be, 
blameleſs and inoffenſjve. Hitherto I have no reaſon 


to complain that men of either party.ſhun my com- 


pany.. I have never been an impudent beggar at the 


doors of noblemen : My viſits have indeed been too 
rare to be unacceptable, and but juſt enough to 
teſtify my... gratitude for their bounty; which J have 
frequently received, but always unaſked, as them- 
ſelves will witneſs. 
needed to you on this ſubje& : For I dare ſay, you 
juſtify me to yourſelf, As for that which I firſt in- 
_ tended for the principal ſubject of this letter, which is 
my friend's paſſion, and his deſign of marriage, on 
better conſideration I have changed my mind: For 
having had the honour to ſee my dear friend Mycher- 
ley's letter to him on that occaſion, I find nothing to 


be added or amended. But, as well as I love Mr. 


Wycherley, J confeſs 1 love myſelf ſo well, that I will 
not ſhew how much I am inferior to him in wit and 
| judgment, by undertaking any thing after him. There 
is Moſes and the prophets in his counſel. Jupiter and 
Juno, as the poets tell us, made Tiręſias their umpire, 
in a certain merry diſpute which fell out in heaven 
betwixt them: Tire/ias, you know, had been of 
both ſexes, and therefore was a proper judge. Our 
friend Mr. Wycherley is full as competent an arbitra- 
tor: He has been a batchelor, and a married man, 
and is now a widower. Virgil ſays of Ceneus, 


* 


unc vir nunc famina Ceneus, . 
Rurſus & in weterem fato revoluta figuram, 


Yet, I ſuppoſe, he will not give any large commen- 
dations to his middle ftate ; nor, as the ſailor ſaid, 
will be fond, aſter a thipwreck, to put to ſea * 


I have written more than JI. 
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it be. Hy nend will adventure after Mus. I can but with 
afon - gere as being his; and, 

E M10; IS | My der Me, Dennis, youre, Kc. 
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* che Honourable Mr. GRANVILLE. 


of all. our modern wits, none ſeems to me 

Once io ha ve touch'd upon true comedy, 

But hafly Shad wel, and flow Wycherley. 
Shadwel's unſiniſb d works, do yet impart, 
Great proofs of nature's force, tho" none of art; 
Eu Wycherley earns hard æubatè er he gains, 
He wants ne Judgment, and he ſpares no pains. 

| Earl of ROCHESTER, Ec, 

o 1 * 
T HIS is part of a character given of Mr. Wycher« 
ley, by one of the greateſt wits our later ages 
have produced. There are ſome other lines, which I 
baye forgot, relating to the ſame purpoſe, but their 
ſenſe, as I remember, is this; ; that as Mr. Wycherley 
excels in the ſtrength and variety of his thoughts, ſa 
is he guilty of the feweſt errors : He is not only the 
greatelt wit, but the moſt correct, or ſomewhat to 
that ſignification. 

This character, however juſt in other reſpeRts, yet 
injures Mr. Mycherley in one particular, being repre - 
ſented as a. laborious writer, which every one can 
contradict, who has the leaſt perſonal knowledge of 
bim. Thoſe indeed who form their judgment only 
by his writings, may be apt to imagine, that ſo many 
admirable reflections, ſuch diverſity of images and 
n- characters, ſuch ſtrict enquiries into nature, ſo tho- 
id, rough an Inſpection, and ſuch cloſe obſervations 
n. upon the fyeral humours, manners, ſentiments, and 
If | affections 
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8 of men; and, as it were, ſo true and foptr. 
A Aiſſection of human- kind, delivered with ſo 
5 pointed wit, and force of expreſſions- as ap- 
pears in his comedies, could be no other than the 
work of extraordinary, labour and application: Where. 
as others, who have the happineſs to be acquainted 
with the author, as well as his works, are able to af. 
firm, that all theſe perfections are due to his genius, 
and natural penetration. We owe the pleaſure and 
advantage of having been ſo well entertained and in- 
ſtructed by him, to his facility of doing it; for if I 
miſtake him not extremely, had it been a trouble to 
him to write, he would have ſpared himſelf: that 
trouble, What he has performed would, indeed, 
have been difficult for a genius of leſs force; but the 
club, which a man of ordinary ſize could not lit, v 
no more than a walking: ſtaff for Hercule. 
Mr. Wycherley, in his 4vritings, is ſevere, and 
bold in his undertakings ; in his converſation, gentle, 
modeſt, inaffenſive. In his writings he ſeems _ mous 
out mercy; in his nature he is all fenderneſ. He dberig 
makes uſe of his ſatire, as a man truly brave of taſte, 
kis courage, only upon public occaſions, and fax quaint 
pubiic good: He compaſſionates the wound he is un- bra 
der a neceſſity to probe; or, like a good- natured Let ul 
conqueror, grieves at the occaſion that ain him m 
to make ſuch havock. Prom 
There are ſome who object nic bis nee revo r 
but a diamond is not leſs a diamond for not being po- you t 
tt an 
Cope 
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poliſhed. Verification is in poetey, what calouring is 
in Painting, 2. beautiful ornament 4 But if the pro- 
portions are juſt, the poſture true, the figure bold, 
and the reſemblance according to nature, though the 
colours happen to be raugh, or careleſſ laid on, K. 
15 the W ſhall loſe nothing ol its eſteem. Such Farg! 
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we many of the eſtimable pieces of Raphael; whereas 
the ſmeſt and the niceſt colour that art can uva, bo 
but labour in vain, when the reſt is in diſorder; like 
paint beftowed on an ill face, whereby the deformity 
is rendered, but ſo much the more eonſpicuous and re- 
markable. It would not be unſeaſonable to make 
ſome obſervations upon this ſubject, by way of advice 
to many of our preſent writers, who ſeem to lay the 
whole ſtreſs of their endeavours upon the harmony of 
werds: Like ennuchs they ſacrifice their manbood for a 
voice, and reduce our poetry to be like echo, nothing 
but umd. In Mr. Wycherley every thing is maſculine 3 
his mufe is not ted forth as to a review, but as to abat- 
h. Not adorned for parade, but for execution: He 
would de tried by the /harpneſs of his blade, and not by 
che  fnery Like your heroes of antiquity, he chargos 
in iron, and feems to deſpiſe all ornament, but intrin - 
fic merit z and, like thoſe heroes, has therefore 
added another name to his on; and by the unani- 
mous aſſent of the world, is called, The Manly Wy- 
<berley. But in order to judge of his learning, genius, 
taſte, and amiable diſpoſition, you ſhould be ac- 
quainted with him. Name your day, and 1 will 
being you together. I ſhall have both your thanks. 
Let it be at my lodgings. I can give you no Faler- 
num that has out · lived twenty conſulſhi 
promiſe you a bottle of good old claret, 
reo reigns : Horatian wit will not be wanting when 
r two meet. He ſhall bring with him if you will, 
young poet newly inſpired in the neighbourhood of 
Capers hill, — he and Vulſb have taken under 
their wing; his name is Pope; he is not above 17 or” 
18 years of age, and promiſes miracles: If he goes 
en as he bas begun, in the paſtoral way, in which 
. we may hope to ſee 
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Engliſh, poetry vie with the Roman, and 2 
Vindſar ting as fweetly as the Mautunn. 

your enn 15 eee adi, * 
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OUR Grace's diſpleaſure dr impriſonment 
are things ſo ſtrange unto me, as what to writs, 
or what to excuſe, I am altogether ignorant: Where, 
as you ſend unto me (willig ens to confeſs a truth, aud 
ſo obtain your favour) by ſuch a one, whom you knen 
to be mine ancient profeſſed enemy, I no ſooner received 
this meſſage by him, than I rightly conceived your 
meaning, and if, as you ſay, confeſſing a truth in» 
deed may procure my ſafety, I ſhall, with all willing- 
neſs and duty, perform your command. But let net 
your grace ever imagine, that your poor wife will 
ever be brought to acknowledge a fault, where not 
ſo much as a thought thereof preceded,” And 1 
ſpeak a truth, never prince had wife more loyal in 
all duty, and in all true affection, than you have ever 
found in Arn Boleyn; with which name and place I 
could willingly have contented myſelf, if god and 
your grace's pleaſure had been ſd. pleaſed. Neither 
did I at any time ſo far forget myſfelf in my exal- 
tation, or received queenſhip, but that I always look» 
ed for ſuch an alteration as I now: find 5 for the 
ground-of my preferment being on no ſurer founda- 
tion than your grace's fancysathe leaſt alteration I 
knew was fit and ſufficient to draw that fancy to ſome 
other object. You have cholen me, from a. low eſtate, 
to be your Queen and companion, far beyond my 
. or W - If tnen you found mie worthy of ſuch 
| honour, 


| a: wwell' as Important Oceas lers. or 
wane Honour, good your Grace let not any light fancy, or 
expe ¶ bad counſel of mine enemies, withdraw your princely 
, &c. MW fayour from me; neither let that ſtain, that unworthy 
oy ſtain, of adiſloyal heart towards your good Grace, ever 
ng © cat ſo foul a blot on your moſt dutiful wife, and the in- 
ant Princeſs your daughter. Try me, good King, but 
Jet me have a lawful trial, for my truth ſhall fear no 

n ſhame ; then ſhall you ſee either mine innocence 
cleared, your ſuſpicion and conſcience ſatisfied, the 
ignominy and flander of the world ſtopped, or my 
guilt openly declared. So that whatſoever God or 
you may determine of me, your Grace may be freed 
from an open cenſure, and mine offences being ſo 
lawfully proved, your Grace is at liberty, both be- 
fore God and man, not only to execute worthy puniſh- 
ment on me as an unlawful wife, but to follow your 
affection, already ſettled on that party, for whoſe 
fake I am now as Jam; whoſe name I could, ſome 
good while fince, have pointed unto, you Grace not 
being ignorant of my ſuſpicion therein. | 

But if you have already determined of me; and 
that not only my death, but an infamous ſlander muſt 
bring you the enjoying of your deſired happineſs; 
then J deſire of God, that he will pardon your great 
im therein, and Hkewiſe mine enemies, the inſtru- 
ments thereof; and that he will not call you to a 
Arik account for your unprincely and cruel uſage of 
me, at his general judgment- ſeat, where both you 
and myſelf muſt ſhortly appear, and in whoſe judg- 
ment I doubt not (whatſoever the world may think of 
me) mine innocence ſtall be 1 known, and and fuf- f 
ficiently cleared; 

My laſt and only 0 ſhall AY that myſelf may 
only | dear the burden of your Grace's diſpleaſure, and 
n it wy not touch the innocent ſouls of thoſe poor 
n 
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' gentlemen, who (as I underſtand) are likewiſe in 
ſtrait impriſonment for my fake. If ever IJ have found 
favour in your ſight, if ever the name of Ann Bale 
bath been pleaſing in your ears, then let me obtain 
this requeſt ; and I will fo leave to trouble your Grace 
any farther, with mine earneſt prayers to the Trinity 
to have your Grace in his good keeping, and to duck 
you in all your actions. 
From my doleful priſon in | the Tower, this 6th al 
May. Your loyal and ever faithful auiſe, 
ANY BOLE rs. 


Sir WALTER Dana to \ Prince Hxxxx, Soy 
JaMEsS I. 


May it pleaſe your Highneſs, 5 
* E following lines are addreſſed to your High- 
neſs, from a man who values his liberty, anda 
very ſmall fortune in a remote part of this iſland, 
under the preſent conſtitution, above all the riches and 
honours that he could any where enjoy under any 
other eſtabliſhment. You ſee, Sir, the doctrines 
that are lately come into the world, and how far the 
| phraſe has obtained, of calling your royal father God's 
Vicegerent; which ill men have turned both to the 
diſhonour of God, and the impeachment of his Maje- 
ſty's goodneſs. They adjoin Vicegerency to the idea 
of being all- powerful, and not to that of being all- 
good. His Majeſty's wiſdom, it is to be hoped, will 
fave him from the ſnare that may.lie under groſs adu- 
lations ; but. your Fouth, and the thirſt of pra 
which I have obſerved in you, may poſlibly miſlead 
you to hearken to theſe charmers,, who would conduct 
your noble nature into tyranny. he careful, O my 
Prince! hear them pot, fly. from their deceits ; you 
= are 
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are in the ſuceeſſton to à throne, from whence no 
evil can be imputed to you, but all good muſt be con- 
veyed from you. Your father is called the Vicege- 
rent of heaven; white he is good, he is the Vicege- 
rent of Heaven.” Shall men have authority from the 
fountain of good to do evil? No, my Prince; let 
mean and degenerate ſpirits, which want benevo- 
lence, ſuppoſe your power impaired by a diſability of 
doing 1 injuries.” If want of power to do ill be an inca- - 
pacity in a Prince, with reverence be it ſpoken, it isan 
incapacity he has in common with the deity. Let me 
not doubt but all pleas, which do not carry in them the 
mutual happineſs of Prince and people, will appear as 
abſurd to your great underſtanding, as diſagreeable to 
your noble nature. Exert yourſelf, O generous Prince, 
againſt ſuch ſycophants, in the glorious cauſe of * c 
berty; and aſſume ſuch an ambition worthy of you, 
to ſecure your fellow creatures from ſlavery; from a 
condition as much below that of brutes, as to act with- 
out reaſon is leſs miſerable than to act againſt it. Pre- 
ſerve to your future ſubjects the divine right of being 
free agents; and to your own royal houſe, the divine 
right of being their benefactors. Believe me, my 
Prince, there is no other right can flow from God. 
While your Highneſs is forming yourſelf for a throne, 
conſider the laws as ſo many common-places in your 
ſtudy of the ſcience of government; when you mean 
nothing but juſtice, they are an eaſe and help to you. 
This way of thinking.is what gave men the glorious 
appellations of deliverers and fathers of their country; 
this made the ſight of them rouſe their beholders into 
acclamations, and mankind incapable of bearing their 
appearance, without applauding it as a benefit. Con- 
ider the inexpreſſible advantages which will ever at- 
uu "yu Highneſs, while you make the power of 
K rendering 
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rendering men happy the meaſure of your actions. 
While this is your impulſe, how eably will that 
power be extended !, The glance of your eye will give 
gladneſs, and your very ſentence have a force of boun- 
ty. Whatever ſome men would inſinuate, you have 
Joſt your ſubje&s when you have loſt their inclinations, 
You are to preſide over the minds, not the bodies of 
men; the ſoul is the eſſence of the man, and you can- 
not have the true man againſt his inclinations. Chuſe 
therefore to be the King, or the conqueror of your 
people; it may be ſubmiſſion, but it cannot be obe- 
dience, that is paſſive. I am, Sir, 
Your Highneſs's moſt faithful ſervant, 


WALTER RALEIGH. 


CHARLES I. to the Earl of STRAFFORD. 
STRAFFORD. 

HE misfortune that 1s fallen upon you by the 

ſtrange miſtaking and conjuncture of theſe times 
being ſuch, that I muſt lay by the thought of employ- 
ing you hereafter i in my affairs ; yet I cannot ſatisfy 
myſelf in honour or conſcience, without aſſuring you 
(now in the midſt of your troubles) that, upon the 
word of a King, you | ſhall not ſuffer in life, honour, 
or fortune. This is but juſtice, and therefore a very 
mean reward from a maſter to ſo faithful and able a 
ſervant, as you have ſhowed yourſelf to be; yet it is as 
much, as I conceive the preſent times will permit, 
though none ſhall hinder me from being, 


\ Your conflant faithful friend, 


Earl of STRAFFORD to 45 Son. 


hes” dearęſt W1LL, 
HESE are the laſt lines that you are to receive 
from a father that tenderly loves you. I wiſh 
| there were a * leiſure to impart my 1 unto 
1 1 
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tions, WM you; but our merciful God will ſupply all things by 
1 that his grace, and guide and protect you in all your 
Il give {WE ways; to whoſe infinite goodneſs I bequeath you; 
boun- and therefore be not diſcouraged, but ſerve him, and 
| have {MW truſt in him, and he will preſerve and proſper you in 
tions, {Wall things. Be ſure you give all reſpe&ts to my wife, 


lies of chat hath ever had a great love unto you, and there- 
1 can- {Wore will be well becoming you. Never he wanting in 
Chuſe your love and care to your ſiſters, but let them ever be 
your ¶ moſt dear unto you: For this will give others cauſe to 


obe · ¶ eſteem and reſpect you for it, and is a duty that you 
owe them in the memory of your excellent mother 
t, and myſelf : Therefore your care and affection to them 
muſt be the very ſame that you are to have of yourſelf; 
and the like regard muſt you have to your youngeſt 
ſiſter; for indeed you owe it her alſo, both for her fa- 
ther and mother's ſake. Sweet Vill, be careful to 


take the advice of thoſe friends, which are by me de- 


times fred to adviſe you for your education. Serve God di- 
ploy- ligently morning and evening, and recommend your- 
tity eelr unto him, and have him. before your eyes in all 
* our ways. With patience hear the inſtructions of 


toſe friends I leave with you, and diligently follow 


10; cheir counſel. For, till you come by time to have ex- 
By. perience in the world, it will be far more ſafe to truſt 
15 o their judgments. than your own. Loſe not the 


ime of your youth, but gather thoſe ſeeds of virtue 
and knowledge which may be of uſe to yourſelf, and 
comfort to your friends, for the reſt of your life. And 
hat this may be the better effected, attend thereto | 
ith patience, and be ſure to correct and refrain 
yourſelf from anger. Suffer not ſorrow to caſt you 


eive I-27, but with chearfulneſs and good courage goon 
in he race you have to run in all ſobriety and truth. 


Be ſure with an hallowed care to have reſpect to all 
. K 2 the 
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the commandments of God, and give not yourſelf to 
neglect them in the leaſt things, leſt by degrees you 
come to forget them in the greateſt; for the heart of 
man 1s deceitful above all things. - And in all your 
duties and devotions towards God, rather perform | HA 
them joyfully than penſively, for God loves a chear- why 
ful given. For your religion, let it be directed ac. _ lome 
cording to that which ſhall be taught by thoſe which Nle occa 
are in God's church, the proper teachers thereof, ra. t longer 
ther than that you ever either fancy one to yourſelf, or our goo 
be led by men that are ſingular in their own opinion, It proper 
and delight to go ways of their own finding out: For his com 
you wilt certainly find ſoberneſs and truth in the one, Mon as 0 
and much unſteadineſs and vanity in the other. The With wh 
King, I truſt, will deal graciouſly with you; reſtore hing I 2 
you thoſe honours and that fortune, which a diſtem- Nou have 
pered time hath deprived you of, together with the 2 l 
life of your father; which I rather adviſe might be by * 


Q 


ing CH 


a new gift and creation from himſelf, than by any i idly y 
other means, to the end you may pay the thanks to pos 
him without having obligations to any other. Be ſu een / 


to avoid, as much as you can, to enquire. after thoſe 
that have been ſharp in. their judgments towards me, 
and I charge you never to ſuffer thought of revenge to 
enter into your heart; but be careful to be informed 
who were my friends in this proſecution, and to them 
apply yourſelf to make them your friends alſo; and 
on ſuch you may rely, and beſtow much of you 
converſation amongſt them. And, God Almighty, 
of his infinite goodneſs, bleſs you and your children 
children; and his fame goodneſs bleſs your ſiſters in 
like manner, perfect you in every good work, and 
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give you right underſtandings in all things. Amen. 03 1 
ä -Your moſt- lowing father; you w. 
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(elf to | 52-09 | 

you rig CHARLES the Second's Letter to the Duke of | 
—— our n Bully. 7 5 
os | HAVE already given you my reaſons at large, 
hear: why I think it fit that you ſhould abſent yourſelf 
ed ac. {For ſome time beyond ſea. As I am utterly ſorry for 
which le occaſion, fo you may be ſure I ſhall never defire 

f, ra. Wt longer, than it will be abſolutely neceſfary both for 

elf, or Hour good and my,ſervice, In the mean time, I think 

nion, It proper to give you, under my hand, that I expect 
: For his compliance, from you, and I deſire it may be as 

one, Jon as conveniently you can: You may eaſily believe 
The MIvith what trouble I write this to you, there being no- 

eftore thing I am more ſenſible of than the conſtant kindneſs | 
ſtem. Mou have ever had for me; and I hope you are ſo juſt 

h the Wo me, as to be aſſured that no abſence, or any thing 

beby ſe, can ever change me from ever being truly and 

y any ndly yours, CHARLES REX. 

ks to NF : | 
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Ducen ANNE to the Duke of MARLBOROUGH after 
the Victory of Oudenarde. 
WANT words to expreſs the joy I have that you 
are well after your glorious ſucceſs, for which, 
ext to Almighty God, my thanks are due to you : 
And indeed I can never ſay enough for all the great 
and faithful ſervices you have ever done me. But he 
ſo juſt as to believe I am as truly ſenfible of them as a 
grateful heart can be, and ſhall be ready to ſhew it 
upon all occaſions. I hope you cannot doubt of my 
fteem and friendſhip for you, nor think, becauſe I 
differ with you in ſome things, it is for want of either. 
No; I do affure you, if you were here, I am ſure 
you would not think me ſo much in the wrong in 
ome things, as I fear you do now. I am afraid my 
3 1 letter 
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I I muſt be of opinion, that you are in the right in giv- 
am, if it proceeded only from this one thing; for! 


is agreeable to you, after I have repreſented what may 


who have bren witneſſes of the love, zeal and duty, 


8 . 17 2 F 


letter ſhould come too late to London, and therefore I was 


dare ſay no more, but that I pray God Almighty to difficul. 


continue his protection over you, and ſend you ſafe ſtances 
home again: And be aſſured I ſhall ever be fin. me, ha 
cerely, Se. | greateſ 

retwng 


Duke 'of MarLBOROUGH to Nu,zu ANNE WY 


Madan, 


Y what J hear from London, I find your Majeſty 
is pleaſed to think, that when I have reflected, 


ing Mr. Hill the Earl of Efex's regiment. I beg your 
Majeſty will be ſo juſt to me, as not to think I can be 
ſo unreaſonable as to be mortified to the degree that! 


ſhall always be ready and glad to do every thing that 


be a prejudice to your ſervice. But this is only one of 
a great many mortifications that I have met with, 
And as I may not have many opportunities of writing 
to you, let me beg of your Majeſty to reflect what 
your own people and the reſt of the world muſt think 


with which I have ſerved you, when they ſhall ſee, 
that after all I have done, it has not been abie to pro- 
tet me againſt the malice of a bed- chamber woman, 


Your Majeſty will allow me on this occaſion, to re- upon 
mind you of what I writ to you the laſt campaign, of but tt 
the, certain knowledge I had of Mrs. Maſbam's hav- their « 
ing aſſured Mr. Harley, that I ſhould receive ſuch con- to ra 
"ſtant mortifications, as ſhould make it impoſſible for You, 
me to continue in your ſervice. God Almighty and afford 
the whole world are my witneſſes, with what care and with 
You 


pains, I have ſerved you more than twenty years; and 
| IVa 


Ins, protection he has been plealed to give me: 


From a Gaithman to his Friend, to comfort bim under 


to raiſe them above the condition of animated clay. 
| You, Sir, have taſted all the blandiſnments that life 
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1 was reſolved, if poſſible, to have ſtruggled with 
difficulties to the end of this war. But the many in- 
Rances I have had of your Majeſty's great change to 
me, has ſo broke my ſpirits, that I muſt beg, as the 
greateſt and laſt fayour, that you will approve of my 
retiring, ſo that I may employ the little time I have 

o live, in making my juſt acknowledgments to God, 

| Majeſty may be aſſured, that my zeal for 
you fey Nx country is ſo great, that in my retirement 
I ſhall daily pray for your proſperity, and that thoſe 
who ſhall ferve you as faithfully as I have done, may 
never fee] the hard return that I have met with. 


the Apprebenfions of Death, 


SIR, 


Heard of your indiſpoſition wh a great deal 
of regret. All your friends are extremely con- 
cerned at your deſperate condition, but moſt of all, 
to find this laſt ſcene of your life not only diſſonant 
from, but a little unworthy of the reſt. Tis a miſery 
of nature to be neither exempt from pain, nor eaſy 
under it; but your diſtemper has nothing in it but 
danger. I grant it is eſſential to humanity to dread 
a diſſolution; and that few are found ſo miterable, but 
upon very indifferent terms would compound to live; 
but theſe are men abſolute ſlaves to the mechaniſm of 
their exiſtence, and who have not philoſophy enough 
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affords, and long ago might have been ght tired 
with the nauſeous revolution of the ſame delights. 


You were never imperious in authority, nor ſuper- _ 
| | cilious 
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cilious to your inferiors ; you drank without quarrel- 
ling, and play'd without ſwearing ; you repay'd 
what you borrow'd, and lent ſometimes more than 

you could conveniently ſpare ; you laughed at no re- B* 
ligion, though you never declared your own : Every 


one by this diſcretion thought you of his, becauſe be 
your morality ſhewed you of the beſt. If you have you, tc 
not- iniproved your eſtate, you have ſpent it not ill, left ms 
and have left enough to bury you. Methinks theſe by * 
reflections might make your mind more eaſy under 2 
your approaching diſunion. That you ſhould chuſe 1 Have 
to live (if it were in your option) I don't wonder at, and 6n 
ſince your life was a pleaſure to your friends, and md. 
never a trouble to yourſelf, But ſince neceſſity ſeems but le 
to have determined your fate, the radical moiſture. * 
quite exhauſted, and the glaſs, in fine, run out; pals a 
why ſhould you be anxious at the cloſing of a period, neſs 0 
you have ſo gloriouſly protracted to a good old age? is ſo { 
Why can't you calmly ſuffer what it is impoſſible to hope, 
avoid, and not by any regrets and reluctances ſeem there, 
too defirous of what muſt not, cannot be ? This were parate 
by one action to tarniſh the glories of fifty odd and 1 
years. I can't ſee a bleſſing on earth worth your. As w 
ſtaying for; the eternal viciſſitudes of things &dn- be ar 
firms you, that they were made to be changed, and wick 
that the law of ſucceſſion would be violated, if you allevi 
did not in your turn make way for a new part to be ginin 
aàcted. Shew the world you believed what you prac- low, 
tiſed : Since to die is the conſequence of being born, ſteps 
let the ſcene be quietly ſhifted, and go calmly off the when 
ſtage. As you lived honourably, die fo, and then uſual 
you may expect to reſt happily, and leave a good ſtant 
name behind you, to fa 
| myſe 
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To Colonel Rs in 3 5 b 


no more concern to me. The indiſpoſition in which 
you, to obey the dictates of your honour and duty, 
left me, has increaſed upon me; and I am acquainted 
by my phyſicians. I cannot live a week longer. At 
this time my ſpirits fail me; and it is the ardent love 
I have for you that carries me beyond my ſtrength, 


the proſpect of death 1s, that I muſt part with you 
but let it be a comfort to you I have no guilt hangs 
upon me, no unrepented folly that retards me; but L 
paſs away my laſt hours in reflection upon the happi- 
neſs we have lived in together, and in ſorrow that it 
is ſo ſoon to have an end. This is a frailty, which, 1 
wie is ſo far from being criminal, that methinks 
there is a kind of piety in being ſo unwilling to be ſe- 


and in which we have lived according to its laws. 
As we know no more of the next life, but that it will 
be an happy one to the good, and miſerable to the 
wicked, why may we not pleaſe ourſelves at leaſt to 
alleviate the difficulty of reſigning this being, in ima- 
gining that we ſhall have a ſenſe of what paſſes be- 
low, and may poſſibly be employed in guiding the 


n ſteps of thoſe with whomi we walked with innocence 
5 

be when mortal? Why may I not hope to go on in my 
5 uſual work, and, though unknown to you, be aſſi- 
J | fant in all the conflicts of your mind? Give me leave 


to ſay to you, O beſt of men ! That I cannot figure to 
myſelf a greater happineſs than in ſuch an employ- 
o nent; to be preſent at all the adventures to which 


* 


E FO REE this can reach the beſt of huſbands and 
the fondeſt lover, thoſe tender names will be of 


a 


and enables me to tell you, the moſt painful thing in 


parated from a ſtate which is the inſtitution of Heaven, 


human | 
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as 
£ hum:n life is expoſed ; to adminiſter ſlumber to the gattering 
eye-lids in the agonies of a fever; to cover thy he. nothings; 
loved face in the day of battle; to go with thee 2 eafonabl 
guardian angel, incapable of wound or pain, where I hich w. 
1 have longed to attend thee, when a weak, a fearful ſurpriſed 
woman. Theſe, my dear, are the thoughts with pen h 
which I warm my poor languid heart; but indeed 1 been a d 
am not capable, under my preſent weakneſs, of bear- —My fi 
ing the ſtrong agonies of mind I fall i into, when I form mind, n 
to myſelf the grief you muſt be in upon your firk Wl. 1 <q, 
hearing of my departure. I will not dwell upon this, compliſh 
becauſe your kind and generous heart will be but ll. mome 
the more afflifted, the more the perſon for whom you il}... un. 
lament offers you conſolation. My laſt breath will, ot dr 
if I am myſelf, expire in a prayer for you. I ſhall paſſed fi 
never ſee thy face again. Farewel for ever. bidde 
„ that de: 
From Miſs * to Miſs PEMBERTON, giving her the I never to 
melancholy Account of her Sifter's Death. it, W 
Dear Miſs PEMBERTON, — 
UST as I was ſetting out for Vorceſterſpire, in cm; 
SJ order to follow my ſiſter, who, you know, has GI 
been ſome time there, I received a letter from, my Re: bs 
aunt, acquainting me, that ſhe was taken ill, laſt Lads 
Friday, and died in two days after. es, that . 
lately ſo much admired, that ſplendid beauty is now 1 
reduced to a cold lump of clay; — for ever cloſed are te 
thoſe once ſparkling eyes ;—hufhed is that voice that gullty 
once gave ſo much delight; thoſe limbs, which art i 
es ranſacked to adorn, have now no other covering rem 
than a ſimple ſhroud, and in a few days will be con- her lat 


Bed within the narrow compaſs of a tomb——Ah! believe 
'what is life What all the gaudy pride of youth, 
of pomp, of n, ! What the vain adoration of a 
| flattering 
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0 the I gattering world !—Deluſive pleaſures ;——fleeting 
i be. nothings, how unworthy are you of the attention of a 

de 2 reaſonable being You know the gay manner in 
her which we have always lived, and will, no doubt, be 
arful ſurpriſed to find expreſſions of this kind fall from my 
with pen ;—hut, my dear Pemberton, hitherto my life has 
ed I been a dream; but I ain now, thank Heaven, awake: 


no —My ſiſter's fate has rouſed me from my lethargy of 
* mind, made me ſee the ends for which I was created, 
bi k and reflect that there is no time to be loſt for their ac» 
85 compliſnment. Who can aſſure me, that in an hour, 
dut moment, I may not be as ſhe is? - And if fo, Oh! 
Loy how unfit, how unprepared to make my audit at the 

z 


great tribunal !—Jn what a ftrange ſtupidity have I 
paſſed fourteen or fifteen years! (for thoſe of my 
childhood are not to be reckoned) I always knew 
that death was the portion of the human race, yet 
the never took the leaſt care to arm againſt the terrors of 
it. Whenever I went a little journey, I provided 
myſelf with all things neceſſary, yet have I got nothing 
ready for that long, laſt voyage, I muit one day 
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Ss take into another world: What an infatuation to be 

th anxious for the minutelt requiſites for eaſe and plea- 
* 4 ſure, in a dwelling where I propoſed to ſtay A fews . 
hive weeks or months, perhaps, yet wholly regardleſs of 


— what was wanting for making my felicity in an eter- 
nal ſituation Reaſon, juſt kindled, ſhudders at the 


= ecolleCtion of that endleſs train of follies I have been J 
at py ot Well might the poor Berinth:a feel all 


: their force ;—Vain, gay, unthinking as mylelf, L',,} 
5 remble at the bare imagination of thoſe ideas, len £ ; 25 
1 $ 


8 her laſt moments muſt inſpire ; for I now taithſully, 
"2 | deve with Mr. Watier, that, | | 
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Leaving the old, both TIP at once they view, joy.—l 

Who ftand upon the threſhold of the new. | it is a 

| ſoon me 

Whether it was the ſuddenneſs of her fate, or a letter I Pineſs l- 

| ſhe wrote to. me not two hours before her death, I perfectic 

know not, that has made this alteration in me; but flections 

of this I am certain, that I can never enough nen we ſhal 

Tedge the goodneſs of that divine power, without WW” in h 

whoſe aſſiſtance it could not have been brought about, minion, 

I ſhall make no apology for this melancholy epiſtle, all my 

becauſe I am very ſenſible that whatever concern you truſt, ir 
may feel for my ſiſter, it will be greatly alleviated, by ſed, is 
finding I am become at leaſt a reaſonable creature, In his 
Heaven has, I hope, accepted her contrition, and infinite 

will enable me to be more early in mine. I am, if J def 

dear Miſs, | n Ec. | the pa 

which, 

wen the celebrated Mrs. Rows, to the Right Hoa, _ 

. the c of HERTFORD. kee 

| that un 

Written the Day before her Death. are not 

deemer 

| Mapan, „ 8 how ur 

TY Is is the laſt letter you will ever receive from vantage 
me, the laſt aſſurance I ſhall give you on earth, at the 

of a ſincere and ſteddfaft friendſhip ; ; but when we Majeſt 

meet again, I hope it will be in the heights of immor- thy na 

tal love and extaly. Mine perhaps may be the glad ſound ; 

pr to congratulate your ſafe arrival to the happj the ran 
res, Heaven can witneſs how ſincere my concern dream 

"TY r your happineſs 1 is: Thither I have ſent my ardent jects o 

5 tp wiſhes, that you may be ſecured from the flattering (my n 

| * aleluſions of the world; and, after your pious a ve a 


© ras been long a wies to man! ind, may 2 relign 
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bor breath, and enter the confines of unmoleſted 

av, y. —I am now taking my farewel of you here, but 
it is a ſhort adieu, with full perſuaſion that we "ſhall 
ſoon meet again. But oh! in what elevation of hap= _ 

letter pines —In what enlargement of mind, and what 

th, 1 perfection of every faculty !—What tranſporting res 

; bu Gections ſhall we make on the advantages of which 

now. we ſhall be cternally-poſſeſſed !—Tohim that loved 

thou us in his blood ſhall we aſcribe immortal glory, do- 

bout, minion, and praiſe for ever: This is all my ſalvation, 

iſtle, all my hope. That name in wham the Gentiles 

| you truſt, in whom all the families of the earth are bleſ- 

1, by ed, is now my glorious, my unfailing confidence. 

ture, In his worth alone I expect to ſtand juſtified before 

and infinite purity and juſtice. How poor are my hopes, 

am, if I depended on thoſe works, which my vanity, os 

| the partiality of men have called good; and 

which, if examined by divine purity, would Gs 

10 perhaps, but ſpecious fins ! The. beſt actions of n 

b. life would be found de Rive, if brought to the teſt 

that unblemiſhed holineſs, in whoſe ſight the — "oh 1 
are not clean. Where were my hopes, but for a re- > 3 1 
deemer's merit and atonement How deſperate, "If 
how undone my condition With the utmoſt ad. 
vantages I could boaſt, I ſhould ſtep back and tremble 
at the thoughts of appearing before the unblemiſhed _ - = 
Majeſty !-——Oh Jrsus! What harmony dwells in — 
thy name! Celeſtial joy and immortal life are in te 
ſound: —Let Angels ſet thee to their golden harps, let! 
the ranſomed nations for ever magnify thee. What — 5 — 2 2 Y 
dream is mortal life! What ſhadows are all the 1 5 
jets of mortal ſenſe ! All the..glories of mortality -- 
(my much beloved friend) will be nothing in your «+ - "os G: | 
view at the cho on of "MS hh —_ mult: J v4 = 
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* with vilitos 5 and perhaps with many ſuch as 


you 
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LET TENS on the moſi ( Common | 
ſeparated from this lower creation, and enter on the 
borders of the immortal world. you wil 
| Something perſuades me this will be the laſt fire mſtrut 
wel in this world; Heaven forbid it ſhould be an cating « 
everlaſting parting! May that divine protection front, a 
whoſe care I implore, keep you ſteadfaſt in the faith o general] 
chriſtianity, and guide your ſteps in the ſtricteſt paths Wiſh” let 
of virtue. Adieu, my moſt dear friend, until wen cot 
meet in; the Paradiſe of God. E. Rows, houſe. 
| e . | | junctior 
Yo Miſs W***, adviſing ber to take Care of her Houſz _ 
A you are tenant at will in a very handſome gen. * * 

tee] houſe, and are now capable of furniſhing — 

it in the politeſt manner, ruling it by the ſtricteſt N - 
maxims of ceconomy and decorum, permit a friend 3 
to give a few curſory hints in an affair of ſo much im- we, o 
portance. Your building is compoſed of ſome of the — 
fineſt materials IT-ever ſaw, and 4s ſo much the more _ 
liable to diſcover the flaw and ſpot that may acciden- * 
tally touch it.—— Tis erected of a proper height, - hap 
2 Juſt fize, reared on a regular plan, and finiſhed aui 
with the moſt accurate proportion. On the top ſtands ſome f 
an eminent turret, furniſhed with a room of a globu- ous 2h 
lar form, which I obſerve has two cryſtal windows in ny 
the front. Theſe are ſo conſtructed as to be exceeding _ 
uſeful, as they command an extenſive proſpect, and, eg 
if always kept clean and bright, will prove a very _ 
great ornament to thehouſe. I adviſe you not to look _— "} 
through them at every object that paſſes by; be ſure 8 
to: ſhut them ſoon at night, and you may open them 3 
as early as you pleaſe in the morning. On each ſide ! e 
diſcover a ſmall portal to receive company: take care ps 
they don't always ftand open, for then you will be rt 


your 
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you will not like ; let them never be ſhut againſt the 
inſtructive parent, the adviſing friend, or the ſuppli- 
cating orphan. I took notice of one gate in the 
ront, at which all your company goes out ; let that 
generally be barred cloſe ; be cautious what viſitors 
you let out publicly, left if any of ill character be 
ſeen coming from it, you draw /a ſcandal upon your 
houſe. It will be neceſſary therefore to lay a ſtrict in- 
junction of vigilance on your two porters, who ſtand 
centinels in liveries of the deepeſt ſcarlet, juſt without 
the ivory palliſadoes. I have ſeen ſome people paint 
the two pannels juſt below the windows, but I would 
adviſe you to the contrary, for your own natural eo- 
ours far excel all the decorations of art. This part of 
the edifice is ſupported by a pillar of Corinthian mar- 
ble, whoſe baſe is ornamented with two alabaſter 
ſemi-globes, over which is generally drawn a fine 
lawn curtain of admirable needle-work. Beneath is 
the great hall, in which you have a ſmall cloſet of ex- 
quiſite workmanſhip ; this, I ſuppoſe, is the place of 
your ſecret retirement, open to none but yourſelf, or 
ſome faithful intimate friend: I adviſe you to keep 
this alwhys clean, furniſh it well, make it a little li- 


brary of the beſt practical authors, and viſit it fre- bY 
quently, eſpecially when you return home fromm 


church, or leave a circle of acquaintance, which you 
have met at the tea-table. Let the outſide of the hall 
not appear like an hearſe hung round with eſcut- 
cheons, nor like a coach of ſtate bedaubed with gilt 
and colourings, but let it be plain, neat, and clean, 
to convince the world that it is kept more for uſe than 
ornament. You are ſenſible, Miſs, time effaces the © ' 
beauty, and demoliſhes the ſtrength of the nobleſt 
ſtructure, and therefore will not be furprized to find 
your little tenement fubjeR -to the ſame change: 
* 8 IL. 2 Doubtleſs, 
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Doubtleſs, it has often wanted repairs, though you 
have lived in it no longer, which are plain intima. 
tions the houſe will one day fall. Vou may be 
ſoon turned out. the landlord may give you warn. 


= 
it is fin 
ſituated 


Indeed 
at a dre 


ing, or may not; this is uncertain; be alway the Op 
ready to go when called upon, and then you will not this we 
be afraid to leave it at the ſhorteſt notice. One thing you wh 
I would obſerve” too, is, that when you quit the Wi the end 
houſe, no other tenant will inhabit it, but 'twill lie the lim 
waſte and in ruins ; yet the proprietor will ſometime among 
or other rebuild it for your reception in a more dura- W 
ble manner, with the ſame materials, but ſo refined ld 
and modified that it will be liable to no accident nor travel 
decays; and as it is abſolutely neceſſary that you * 
habitation be new rear'd in ſome other place, I heartily of lt.» 
with it may be in a finer country, under a milder — 
climate, and well ſhelter'd. from all ſtorms; then will fatyrif 
your ſituation be happy and honourable, and your leaſe | 
never expire, ' Yours, &c. | a - 
- * 
LAURA fo AURELIA, ; I had 
OULD your importunity have prevailed with _ 
| my brother to have left me in London, you had "3; G 
been free from the vexation that I ſhall certainly 3 
gie you, by making you the confidant of all my =p 
country adventures; and T hope you will relieve my 11 
chagrin, by telling me what the dear, bewitching * 
buſy world is doing, while I am idly ſauntering away 3 
my time in rural ſhades. How happy are you, my n 
dear Aurelia] How I envy you the enjoyment of duſt, q d 
of crouds and noiſe, with all the polite hurry of the 2 
Beau- monde 1 | 18 
My brother brought, me hither to ſee a country-ſeat 4 


he has lately purchaſed ; he would fain perſuade * 


— 
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it is finely ſituated, but I ſhould think it more finely: 
ſituated in the Mall, or even in Cheapſide, than here. 
Indeed I hardly know where we are, only that it is 
at a dreadful diſtance from the Theatre-Royal, from 
the Opera, from the Maſquerade, and every thing in 
this world that is worth living for. I can ſearce tell 
you whither to direct your letters; we are certainly at 
the ends of the earth, on the borders of the continent, 
the limits of the habitable globe; under the polar ſtar, 
among wild people and ſavages. I thought we ſhould 
never have come to the end of our pilgrimage; nor 
could I forbear aſking my brother, if we were to 
travel by dry land to the Antipodes; not a mile but 


ſeemed ten, that carried me froni London, the centre 


of all my joys. The country is my averſion; I have 
trees and hedges, ſteep hills, and ſilent vallies: The 


fatyriſts may laugh, but to me, 


“Green fields, and ſhady groves, and cryſtal ſprings, 
And Larks, and Nightingales, are odious things.” 


I had rather hear London cries, with the rattle of 


coaches, than fit liſtening to the melancholy murmur” 4 


of purling brooks, or all the wild muſic of the woods; 


the ſmell of violets give me the hyſtericks ; freſh air” 
murders me; my conſtitution-is not robuſt enough to 
bear it; the cooling zephyrs will fan me into a catarrh,, 
if J ſtay here much longer. 
ſeats of the muſes, let them unenvied enjoy their 


If theſe are the 


glittering whimſies, and converſe with the viſionary 


beings of their own forming: I have no fancy for 
dryades and fairies, nor the leaſt prejudice to human 
ſociety; a mere earthly beau, with an embroidered-, 
coat, ſuits my taſte better than an aerial lover with 
n-bow wings. 
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The ſober twilight, which has employed ſo many 

ſoft deſcriptions, is with me a very dull period ; nor De fol 

does the Moon (on which the poets doat) with all her Probe 

ſtarry train, delight me half ſo much as an aſſembly. DE 

room illuminated with wax-candles: This is what l HO 

ſhould prefer to the glaring Sun in his meridian ſplen- tha 


dor: Daylight makes me lick, it has ſomething in it ſo well 
to common and vulgar, that it ſeems fitter for pea- have n 
ſants to make hay in, or country lates to ſpin by, envy y 
than for the uſe of people of diftin:tion. You pity froſt a 
me, I know, dear Aurelia, in this deplorable ſtate; burnt 
the whole creation is a blank to me, *tis all joylels than v 
and deſolate. In whatever gay images the muſes in Aug 
have dreſſed theſe ruſtic abodes, I have not penetra. montib 
tion enough to diſcover them: Not the flowery field, in the 
nor ſpangled iky, the roſy morn, or balmy evening, ing al 
can recreate my thoughts: I am neither a religious ſilent 
Nor poetical enthuſiaſt ; and without either of thele mong 
qualifications, what ſhould I do in ſilent retreats and from 
penſive ſhades ? I find myſelf little at eaſe in this than 
abſence of the noiſy diverſions of the town ; "tis hard comp: 
for me to keep up my ſpirits in leiſure and retire- and n 
ment; it makes me anxiouſly inquiſitive what will be- in anc 
come of me when my breath flies away: Death, with: 
that ghaſtly phantom, perpetually intrudes on my ſo- critic 
litude, and ſome doleful knell from a neighbouring I am 
ſteeple often calls upon me to ruminate on coffins and with 
funerals, graves and gloomy ſepulchers. As theſe more 
diſmal ſubjefts put me in the vapours, and make coun: 
me ſtart at my own ſhadow, the ſooner [ | Pray 
come to town the better; and I wiſh my dear Au- vice 
relia, you would oblige me ſo far as to lay a ſcheme your! 
for my eicape. Adieu. 8 | 
| ., Aug. 
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The following Letter wwas wrote by Mr. ApD150N, : 


probably at Rome, 10 — MoN TAGUE, EA 

DEAR SIR, 

HOPE this will find you ſafe at Geneva 3 ad 

that the adventure of the rivulet, which you have 
ſo well celebrated in your laſt, has been the worſt you 
have met with in your journey thither. I can't but 
envy your being among the Alps, where you may ſee 
frolt and ſnow in the dog-days. We are here quite 
burnt up, and are at leaſt ten degres nearer the ſun 
than when you left us. I am very well ſatisfied 'twas' 
in Auguſt, that Virgil wrote his O guis me gelidis ſub 


montibus Hemi, &c. Our days at preſent, like thoſe 


in the firſt chapter of Genefis, conſiſt only of the even- 


ing and the morning; for the Roman noons are as 


lent as the raidnights of other countries. But a- 
mong all theſe 1 inconveniencies, the greateſt I ſuffer is 
from your departure, which is more afflicting to me 
than the canicule. I am forc'd, for want of better 


company, to converſe moſtly with pictures, ſtatues, 


and medals: For, you muſt know, I deal very much 

in ancient coins; and can count out a ſum in ſeſterces, 
with as much eaſe as in pounds ſterling. I am a great 
critic in ruſt, and can tell you the age of it at firſt ſight,” 
I am only in ſome danger of loſing my acquaintance. 
with our Engl:/þ money; for at preſent I am much 
more uſed to the Roman. If you glcan up any of our 


country news, be ſo kind as forward it this way. 
| Pray give Mr. Da/bwood's and my very humble ſer- 
vice to Sir Thomas Alſton, and accept of the N 


yourſelf from, dear Sir, 
Tour moſt pam humble ſervant, - 


Aug. 7. J. ADDISON. 


ney Lord Bernard, &c. give their humble ſervice. 
| From 


E 
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Dom Miſe *** 10 Lady e. 


3 firſt letter from an abſent friend is ſurely the 
; moſt- agreeable thipg to muſe over in nature, 
Yours from Hatfield revived in me thoſe pleaſing re. 
membrances which not only enliven, but expand the 
heart; that very heart which, but the moment be. 
fore, felt itſelf mightily ſhrunk and contracted at the 
thoughts of your departure. Lady H. Beauclerk par. 
took of the pleaſure. The moment ſhe ſaw your 
hand, ſhe craved half!—And read it moſt compla- 
cently over my ſhoulder. Tis to no purpoſe to tell 
you, how much you were miſſed by every body that 
ſtayed in town; how often I caſt my eyes up at your 
dreſſing- room windows, or how many people I've run 
over in contemplating your dining-room ſhutters. 
All I have to beg of you is, to write to me very often; 
to be mindful of your health; and to order John, 
when I go to town again, to tye up the knocker.— 
I could tell you many ſtories of the ſenſible things, 
but of all the inſenſible ones upon this occaſion, your 


lamp provoked me the moſt. To ſee that creature, 
when I've gone by in an evening, burn ſo pertly, and 
with fo much alacrity, has put me out of all. patience. 


To what purpoſe ſhould he light us into your houſe 


now ? Or who'd be obliged to him for his paultry 
rays ?—I took a contemplative turn or two in your 
dreſſing- room once or twice; but 'twas ſo like walking 
over your grave, that I could not bare to ſtay,— 
Lady H. departed two days after you; and in ſhort I 
lived to ſee almoſt every body I lov'd go before me. 
So laſt Saturday I made my own exit, with equal de- 


tion of the world I left, and an earneſt deſire 


* 


i cency and dignity ; that is, with a thorough reſignas., 
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that I am now enjoying with Lady Bowyer, and Miſs 

T7 Peggy Stonehouſe. I ſhall-begin verging towards my 

laſt home, after having juſt touch d upon the confines: 
ely the of Lady H. B's world, there to ſubſide andbe at peacez 
nature. where I ſhall have nothing farther to hope for 
ng re. but to meet with a letter from you. I have im- 
nd the WW plored St. Sævithin in your behalf; but he either not 
nt be. WH hears me, or, to pay you a greater compliment, 
at the Wil veeps plentifully for your abſence. I fear you've had 
K par- terrible journey, for ſcarce a day has paſſed that oy 
your kas not ſhed many tears. 


mpla- Mifs PAGET fo Miß VoOkES. © .. 
0 tell 7 Deſcription of the dear Ball. A full and true 
_ Account of the Birth, Parentage and Education, 
«4 = Life, Character and Behaviour of the Dancers. 4 
ters, s © HIS whole day do I dedicate (for my eyes are 
ten : ſcarcely quite open) to the pleaſure it always, 
PR gives me to write to my dear Charlotte. Your two. 
Lind letters deſerve; all acknowledgment, —It's all 


over now ! and I think a ball, when it's over, only 


n 4 5 "2 
as ſerves to torment one, — and yet, whip it, there is ſa- 


_ tisfaction in reflecting on paſt happineſs ;—for What CAS .— 
ny has been, you know, Charlotte, may be again.—.. 
Ice. So, Pokes, you muſt know, that Mrs. Liss coach 
ml (but no Mrs. Rumſey, thank Heaven, in it) called 
try upon Mrs. Bartlett, in order to go in company to-. 

Egerton. Green. Mrs. Bartlett was dreſſed in a white 


ing luteſtring gown and pettieoat, and looked charm- 
ingly ;—and Sukey Paget had on her yellow and 


tl filver (never was but once at Zeicgſter-Houſe) and m/ 
1 filver tiſſue ſhoes, and diamond buckles. Mamma, 8 
E. indeed, lent me all her jewels (the birth- night) and. - 44 
4 has never ſince offered to take them again, a dear 1 
7 esture—But the hoped, ſhe ſaid, I would not 


be / 
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be diſobliged if ſhe borrowed them of me one day or e 


other for herſelf. © So, I ſuppoſe, ſhe has not altoge- 1 
ther reduced Mr. ¶ Oburnbam to deſpair, though ſhe ee . 
tells me again and again, and time after time, that E 
ſhe'll never part with her liberty any more — Liberty, — 
my dear Votes, only think of that; for what is li. wing 
berty, you know, but an indulgence of one's choice? "Wh 
My good mother, I believe, is more afraid of my li- = 9 
berty than her own, but chat you and I will take 5, 


another opportunity to talk of. Violent was the 
croud of coaches at Egerton; it was all another Ra. 
nelagb. The bride was in a white luteſtring ſack, 
pinked and full trimmed, and had four very neat 
diamond buckles to her jumps, white filk mittens, 
and a fattin ſhoe braided with filver cord; but ſhe 
neither became the dreſs, nor the dreſs her ; ſhe was 
the image of a genteel doll, and had about the fame 
degree of motion, ſeeming (to uſe Mamma's exprel- 
ſion) to have loſt her liberty. The bridegroom had 
on a frightful purple laced with gold, the expreſs 
figure of the pulpit-cloth which my mamma gave Dr. 
Bargrove, and opened the ball with Lady Suſan 
Lawſon, who is actually a fine woman, and if ſhe 
had leſs affectation, would be more admired for 
her beauty. Her Ladyſhip declining a ſecond dance, 
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r. Lawſon twirled the bride into a minuet, who 0 
moved as if ſhe had abſolutely no joints, and in imita- "I 
tion 'of Lady Suſan, calling no other partner, Mr. AY 

| Lawfon ſingled out red Lucy Benſon, with a dark "8 
pair of new eye-brows, but nothing elſe remarkable. h 5 
Her: ſecond aukward partner was a foreigner, and 1 A 
was as foreign to the dance as to the nation, hopping opp 
about like a water-wagtail ; I forgot his name, but it ble 

was ſomewhat like the. Sieur Hugglebatch or Gubble- t 


batch, or ſome ſuch uncouth harſh buſineſs, as rough 
2 | | as 


25 a nutmeg-grater. Mr. Gubblebatch ſhewed he had 
ſome taſte by taking out Mrs. Bartlett. The dear 


gh the creature began once more to look like herſelf, danced 


ſo eaſy, ſo true to the muſic, ſo politely graceful and 


1 ſerene, whilſt two parts in three of the company were 
1 70 g ready to burſt with laughing at her inimitable con- 
hoices traſt, the gentleman with the hard name. Sweet 
. Nancy Bartleit (reſolving not to make her huſband 
| a jealous of her choice) picked out a fearful figure, Mr. 
5 ths Selkirk, in Saxon- blue; the man, Charlotte, was 
1 really tipſy, tho' indeed every body ſaid he was never 
ſack, otherwiſe, and that was his excuſe. Out the inſen-, 


ſible creature ſingled, who but Jenny Rowland's nip- 
ped-thort waiſt like a honey-pot, or a half-penny 


2 milk maid : If the Gentleman had been really ſober, 
* he might have ſesn other objects without ſpectacles, 
Carte? a little her ſuperiors: I can't but ſay. I could have: 


told him a little tale of pedigree, that might have con- 


_ tributed to his diſcernment of who and what, Who 
preſs do you think the object choſe next to give her lilly- 
Dr. hand to? Mr. Appell of all people upon earth, hoop,” 
uſan owl, hoop, hoop to thy brother, thought I; for no- 
F ſhe thing was ever better matched ſince dancing was 


created, But Hob fitted me for my contempt, by 
{ſeizing upon me of all the birds in the air, and all the 
fiſhes in the ſea, to be his lawful prey. But I was 
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ſecretly not diſpleaſed at it,. —for I was ſenſible that EE 4 ..- 


— ſhould appear to no diſadvantage after his former ü 
1 maux, and was under ſome very diſagreeable appre- 43 
vi: benfions that Miſs Edley's tapeſtry garment would 

* have [wept the ground before me.—Indeed, Charlotte, 

ng I entirely forgive him his choice, for I had now an 

bit opportunity of commanding the hand of the invinci- 

10 ble proud Ardelio; Mr. Bartlett had determined not IE 

oo to wee a > nan and Neu me not to think. of 
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bim. Indeed I ſhall, lays I, Mr. "PE 
_ faith I never intended it, for I. hate of all things, N Charlott 
RY Charlotte, to dance with a marxĩed man. Gd with Ml This 
= 'um to a play, or an opera, or let um wait on one a comp 
_ FVaux-hall, or Rauelagb, or ſo, but never chuſe um fa M Chilſt 
= a partner. One has no hopes of a married man, my Vaux. b 
4 dear, unleſs tis of getting rid of him. Sally Leeſon and iff the b 
Miss Finch ey d me moſt deliciouſly, for I love dearly I ord ba: 
_ to fcc folks burſting with enyy.— They were in hope iſtruly br 
_ of ſharing the handſome fop ;—but he is the mol ns. 
1 incompar able dancer, and yet, Charlotte, he know ancy 
3 it ſo perfectly well, but how can any body be ſo ac. did her 
_ compliſhed without perceiving it themſelves ?— And as a tl 
=_ yet I hate him too irreconcileably, becauſe he danced I vas m. 
_ country dances with Sally Leeſon. Her charms tho, gave he 
_  Carlt;, what mortal could reſiſt, elegantly at. iltiree 1 
_—_ tired as ſhe was, in a large pattern-embroidered gown ilWherſclf 
22 nd petticoat, the emblem of a worked bed, and: {Wiſobligec 
—_— frightful pair of ſhoes of the ſame, which, without WWhuſbar 
_ prejudice or partiality, was unfaſhionable and bunting. all do; 
_ But the. bell rings, dear Charlotte, and I muſt run Mis 
—_— "down to dinner.——You and I write like Clariſa E Mr 
_  MHarlwe and Miſs Howe, only not totally in te cied h 
ame ſtrain,.— but in this, I believe, we all four but ur 
_ agree, that next to the converſation of a friend is he ſet he! 
_  corre{pondence. plaini 
mt Miſs Voxes t Miſs Pac ET. fantly 
21 1 fanciful Aunt.—The Troubles of a dependent Nite N 
Hampſftead, (Tueſday Morning, Noon, and Night, I the c 
_ from perpetual en) to do 
= ' My dear Miſs Parr, | he ſa 
3 O living creature, but dear you, could have { her © 


—_— delighted Iby myſelf I : really and truly your hi- 
1 * = _— bee of ee hop, has my 


a 
6 5 1 


- 
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——but Ma moſt reſtoring cordial to the ſpirits of a deplorable 
thingy, harlotte Vokes. 

Go with This very hour am I wiſhing and wiſhing for ſuch 
2 one a companion as your dear ſolitary Mrs. Bartlett, 
um for N whilſt vou, Sukey, are ſighing for Ranelagh and 
an, my Vaux- ball. I am a perfect enfant perdu in the front 


en and of the battle of deſpair. Madam, my aunt Walling - 
death ¶¶ rd has had a return of her megrims, and no victim 
1 hopes truly but miſerable me can appeaſe the fury of her evil 
ae mol genius. So ſhe has begged me of my Mamma, as 
know ancy Preſtan's rich ſaucebox of an humble ſervant 
fo ac. Neid her, without looking u pon the girl's'own conſent 


as a thing requiſite to be ſolicited. Nancy, ma am, 
was married yeſterd 4 morning at the Savoy. Preflon 
ve her but a dirty thouſand pounds (O for eſtates of 
three thouſand a year!) and ſo ſhe is to look upon 
herſelf from her wetding-day forth for evermore, 
obliged for her pin-money to the generoſity of her 
huſpand, which ſhe's greatly to be envied for without 
all doubt. But I forget myſelf wretchedly,—dear 
Miſs Paget overlook my abſurdities, I am as ſtupid ,, 
as Mrs. Enfield. All yeſterday morning my aunt fan- 
cied herſelf a pea 0 Vou may think it incredible, 
but upon my life and ſoul jt is veritable fat; Down ſhe 
ſet herſelf, Sukey, in an eaſy chair, ſighing and com- 
plaining with infinite diſcompoſure, beating the devil's = 
tattoo with her foot upon the frame of a table inceſ- _ + al 
fantly for two hours, and aſking every creature a- 3 
bout her if her horrid ſer eeming was not offenſive to 
the company. Dr. Bramſton is afraid it will turn 
to downright melancholy : There is but one ſymptom i 
he ſays, that oppoſes ſuch a conjecture, and that is 
her exceſſive inclination to change the humour of 8 
fancifulneſs from one complaint to another. 


mining at four o clock the n one of her ſiſters 
M | up : 
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up, and bid her come very gently to the bed for feu 
of waking her.—Ma' am, ſays the nurſe, your Lady: 
ſhip is already awake.—No, fool, ſays ſhe, I wasin 
| a ſound ſleep but two moments ago, and defigned 
to have continued fo, the winter I am a poor, 
' harmleſs, inoffenſive Dormouſe, but your cruelty wil 
ſoon make an end of me, and ſhedding a mol 
plentiful ſhower of tears, ſhe began to be a little more 


compoſed, till the milk-woman arrived, whom the mi. 


ſtook for poor puſs, and was terrified into three quar- 
ters of a fit. Upon my credit and honour the 

gentlewoman 1s neither more nor leſs than a couſin 
Betty. She'l] take neither phyſic nor advice, but h 
a vaſt opinion of preventive remedies, and has 
walked with a ſtick, God knows how long, for fex 
The ſhould be lame. You that never knew wharit 
is to be Jow-ſpirited, if you could get a few friend; 
to talk to you, can have no idea of ſuch a whimſical 
delirium. But ſhe is really the object which Thar 
repreſented her; and I do aſſure you, Madam Suky 
(if you chuſe for your conviction more inſtances than 
one) Dr. Bramſion ſays, that he knew a great ftudent 
at the Univerſity who fancied he was an egg, and was 
perpetually lolling in an eaſy chair like a Lady that 
lies in, till after ſome months of fears and Tanguih- 
ings, and ready-to-die with apprehenſions, he heard 
his outſide ſhell (by a fortunately droll and windy ac- 
cident) give a bouncing crack, which hatched him 
into himſelf again.—I wiſh to the Lord I knew what 
happy cataſtrophe would have that effect upon my aunt 
- Wallingford, for I verily believe, if I'm to live with 
her ſeven ſucceſſive days, I ſhall be as much out of my 


wits as ſhe is. 


"0 Ay. pain, ye gents * rf 
Ma am, 


r fear 


Tend; 
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Maam, I ſuffer not only the diurnal teaze, teaze, 
teaze of my poor fanciful aunt, but the moſt imagi- 
nably diſmal of impriſonments. he room we 
Dormice are incloſed in (for we are all of a feather) is 
entirely in cloſe mourning, that is to ſay, Sukey, only 


the middle ſtripe of the window -ſhutter is left a- jar, 


admitting one folitary ſtream of fun-ſhine; Whirrr-r-r 

o the odious coaches to the long-room——— 
cruel to reflect upon, and not a creature (I dare be- 
keve) in one of them, but to be ſure cranes out her 
gloting head to tantalize my miſerable half-face at 
the window-flip. Do, dear Miſs Paget, contrive 
2 contrivance for my relief, and your petitioner. 
mall ever pray. I might have gone to my uncle 
Trelawey's in Worcefterſbire, but that would have 
been out of the frying-pan into the fire,. for he. 
poor man, has everlaſtingly the gout, and Bet Tre- 
lawney writes me word, that he never uſes a kinder 
expcefſion than d—n you, but generally he ſays, 
d——n you all, Twenty times have I had it in my 
head to contrive how to be exchanged for. ſiſter Nora 
but ſhe's an artful huſſey, and I'm afraid of the con- 
ſequence of ſuch a projet.—You muſt know, my 
dear Sukey, that my aunt is violently fond of me 
(whether Pea-Hen or Dormouſe) and ſays frequently 
that her houſe, and her gardens, and her jewels, and 
God knows what belides, is to be all her dear dear 
Charlotte's; and ten to one but upon a little provocation 
ſhe would take it into her whimſical noddle to call 
every inch of it her dear, dear Nora's. O my pre- 
faging, pit-a-pating, fooliſh - heart !—What a cala- 
mity it is to have other people's. humours to deal 
with as tenderly as one's own ! Night, night, dear 
Miſs Paget, and if friendſhip ſhould caſually let flip 
the App of writing me an immediate line Af 


comfort, 


— 
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comfort, let- compaſſion be kindly intereſted in behalf 
of your poor Charlotte Pokes. . $3; pas 


Miſs EVELYN fo Lady EVELYN. 

Dear aud honoured Madam, Tunbridge, June rt. 
fd aha remark continues to let you 
know, that the pride of Mrs. Macknamara's 
happineſs has been diſcompoſed by dull English form 
and infipidity. The whole affair is no more than 
this; Mrs. Harley, and Mrs. Webfter, and Mik 
Harriot Montague, and Mrs. Ingram, and Mag, 
Macknamara, met at Mrs. Powlet's.—Unfortunately 
Mrs. Powlet (from a knowledge of the polite werld) 
ordered tea firſt to Mrs Harley, and then to Mib 
Harriot, and then to Mrs. Macknamara, upon which 
Mrs. Macknamara, choſe no tea. The company 
looked at one another, and Mrs. Mactnamara, with 
ſome confuſion,” upon her fang And when Nr, 
Poablet returned the viſit the next day, Mrs. Mackna- 
mara thought it expedient to fend a diſh of coffee to 
Miſs Ruggins, in preference to Mrs. Powwlet. Mrs: 
| Powwlet had tov much good ſenſe either not to fee 
Fuleys deſign, or to reſent the affront before the com- 
pany : But their acquaintance is totally diffolved 
upon it, and Mrs. Macknamara extremely blamed 
for her behaviour, both at Mrs. Powvlet's tea-table and 
her own.——Great troubles ſucceed one another. 
This was only a previous ſtep to a more fenſible mor- 
 tification. Lady Mary Anderſon, Mrs. Powlet's niece, 
gave a grand entertainment at the Rocks 3* Mrs. Mor- 
ton and I had the honour of being invited to it, and 
Mrs. Macknamara (ſevere forgetfulneſs of Lady 
Mary ) was left out of the lift. Suteꝝ 1 


19 
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flighted, diſguiſed her ſenſe of the affront by feign- 
ing herſelf indiſpoſed, till ſhe had the triumphal ſa- 
tisfaction of reſenting it, by making a ſplendid ball 
for all the people of quality that are here, except Mrs. 
Poævlet and Lady Mary. Theſe are the momentous 
accidents in life, which make up the lot of that com- 
plaint, without which the more diſtinguiſhed part of 
mankind would be generally but too fortunate. Some 
griefs, Mrs. Morton ſays, are imaginary, and ſome 
are real. Other people ſeem to be of her opinion, and 
the propoſition looks eaſy to be believed. But I 
would fain be informed how to diſtinguiſh rightly 
the one fort from the other : For as all happineſs 1s 
confeſſedly the reſult of opinion, if trifles can make 
you think yourſelf miſerable, you are more effectually 
and really wretched than the poor creatures who de- 
pend upon your daily charity for ſubſiſtence. My 
couſin Morton deſires all due compliments with, deag 
Madam, .* Your dutiful daughter's, 

Miſs EVELYN to Lady EVELYN. -.- 
(Mrs. Paget's Reconcihation with ber daughter.) 


RS. Paget, Mamma, is a very angel. She 
accepted our mediation, which was humane- 
ly and eloquently enforced by good Dr. Arlington 
and Mrs. Olſon. She conſented to ſee poor Sukey, 
and ordered her coach yeſterday morning to Tunbridge- 
Wells, to take her from a ſet of witneſſes to her miſ- 
fortunes, whoſe pity is as cruel as their contempt, 
Mrs. Morton and I went in our coach to meet her a 
few miles from the park. Sukey did not even ſuffer her 
maid to come with her; in which, I think, ſhe ated 
with diſcretion ; for who knows but that ſhe might 
be a creature in the intereſt of Mr. Mackramara # 
HT M 3 And 
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rs. Criſp, had the humanity to accompany her 


and getting out of her Mamma's coach, begged we 


degree; - and whilſt we were going to Paget - Bury, 


ſence might not add to her poor daughter's confu- 


moſt equally terrified. I was neyer before ſo much 


down on her knees embraced her amiable mother, 


a 
And we have ſome reaſons for ſuſpecting that ſhe wat. Cap? 
The croud, Sukey ſays, that aſſembled to ſee her get God 
into the coach,. was innumerable, and ſhe thought ad to f 
ſhe ſhould never have ſupported herſelf under the erabl 
weight of ſo much public obſervation and remark; rs. P. 


but ſhe conſidered that ſhe was going to the embraces elf, it 
of an affectionate parent, and that was a relief to her. Miſpaſſion- 


as far as Rochefler. Sukey had aſked that favour of 
Mrs. Lemſon where ſhe lodged ;---but Mrs. Lemon, 
in a very formal manner, begged to be excuſed, ſhe iinexprc 
ſaid, from interfering between man and wife. Onh 
think, Mamma, of being reduced to the extremity of 
making ſuch a requeſt to ſuch a perſon, and being 
denied in ſuch a provoking manner.---Poor Sukzy 
was overjoy ed to ſee us coming out to meet her, 


Extrao! 
the fir 
have fi 
more 

Nay, 

that 1 
long 

my d 
tardo 
lateſt 


would give her leave to accompany us; for that ſhe 
was terrified with her own reflections to a very great 


recited to us her anxieties.---At our return Mis. 
Paget was in her dreſſing room, and the window- 


curtains being let down, correſponded with the me- M 
lancholy ſcene. The dear good woman had ordered more 
all her people, upon pain of her diſpleaſure, not to ſuack 
ſtir out of the ſervants hall, that their inquiſitive pre- daus 


ſion. Sakey had ſcarcely ſpirits enough to walk up 
the great ſtair-caſe, and Mrs. Morton and J were al- 


ſhock'd ſince I was born. Mrs. Morton opened the 
dreſſing- room door, and Szkey ran in ſcreaming and 
crying in a molt melancholly manner, and falling 


whoſe tears and ſighs from the very heart prevented 
1 her 
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ie was, ih capacity of ſpeaking : Sukey ſtill intreating her 
her get or God's ſake to look upon her with compaſſion, - 
hought id to fay that ſhe forgave her, for the was the moſt 
ler the Minifcrable creature upon earth. My dear child, ſays 
Mrs. Paget, as ſoon as ſhe had power to exprels her- 


braces elf, it is impoſſible not to look upon thee with com- 
to her, naſſion. Indeed I do forgive thee, Sukey ! And 
ny her laſping her hands round her neck, as ſhe kneeled be- 
our of ore her, their kiſſes mingled with tears, were ac- 
emſon, ompanied with a thouſand mutual tenderneſſes and 
, ſhe inexpreſſible teftimonies of affection and ſorrow. In- 


deed, my dear Mamma, there was ſomething in this 


ity of Nextraordinary interview more fingularly affecting than 
being the fineſt tragedy in the world.---From what we 
Suley have fince obſerved of their behaviour, Mrs. Paget is 

— more devoted to her, if it be poſſible, than ever. 


Nay, ſhe ſaid to Mrs. Morton (ſpeaking of Sukey) 


it ſhe that ſhe was loſt and is found.--- We hope, after a 
Treat long abſence, and a very ſevere one, to come to kiſs 
ug, my dear Papa and Mamma's hands, at fartheſt on Sa- 
Mis. tarday, in which four in the afternoon will be the 


„ : 

Many tokens of love are fent Papa and you : None 
more ſincere, I have the happineis of being per- 
ſuaded, than thoſe of, dear Madam, your dutiful 


pre daughter. 
Hu- 
>; From Mr. WYCHERLEY 70 Mr. PoPE. 


1 Should believe myſelf happy in your good opinion, 
A but that you treat me ſo much in a ſtile of com- 
pliment. It hath been obſerved of women, that they 


ng are more ſubject in their youth to be-toughed with 
I, vanity than men, on account of their being. generally 
ed treated this way; but the weakeſt, women are not 


more 
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more weak than that claſs of men, who are though 
to pique themſelves upon their wit. The world 
never wanting, when a coxcomb is accompliſhing 
himſelf, to help to give him the finiſhing Riroke, 
Every man is apt to think his neighbour overſtock 
with vanity, yet I cannot but fancy there are certain 
times, when moſt people are in a diſpoſition of being 
informed; and *tis incredible what a vaſt: good a litth 
truth might do, ſpoken in ſuch ſeaſons.” A ſmall 
alms will do a great kindneſs to people in extreme ne. 
ceſſity. I could name an acquaintance of yours, who 
would at this time think himſelf more obliged to you 
for the information of his faults, than the conforma · 
tion of his follies. If you would make thoſe the ſub- 
ject of a letter, it might be as long as J could wi 
your letters always were. I do not wonder you have 
hitherto found ſome difficulty (as you are pleaſed to 
fay) in writing to me, ſince you have always choſen 
the taſk. of commending me: Take but the other way, 
and, I dare engage, you will find none at all. As 
for my verſes which you praiſe ſo much, I may truly 
fay they have never been the cauſe of any vanity in 
me, except what they gave me when they firſt occa- 
fiened my acquaintance with you. But I have ſeve- 
ral times fince been in danger of this vice; as often, 
I mean, as I received any letters from you. Tis cer- 
tain, the greateſt magnifying glaſſes in the world are 
2 man's own eyes, when they look upon his own per- 
ſon; yet even in thoſe I cannot fancy myſelf fo ex- 
tremely like Alexander the Great, as you would per- 
fuade me. If I muſt be like him, tis you will make 
me ſo by complimenting me into a better opinion of 
myſelf than I deſerve : They made him think he was 
the ſon of Jupiter, and you aſſure me I am a man of 
parts. But is this all you can ſay to my honour? * 


Þ 
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fad ten times as much more, when you call'd me your 
friend. After having made me believe I poſſeſſed a 
ſhare in your affections, to treat me with compliments 
and fweet ſayings, is like the proceedings with poor 
Sancho Pancha: They perſuaded him that he enjoyed 
2 great dominion, and then gave him nothing to fub- 
ſſt upon but wafers and marmalade; In our days the 
a litth greateſt obligation you can lay upon a wit, is to make 
1 final: fool of him. For as when mad-men are found in- 
me ne. curable, wiſe - men give them their way, and. pleaſe 
's, who BN them as well as they can; ſo when thoſe incorrigible 
to v things, poets, are once irrecoverably be-muſed, the 
form . deſt way both to quiet them, and ſecure yourſelf from 
ie ſub. N the effects of their phrenzy, is to feed their vanity; 
d with WW which indeed, for the moſt part, is all that is fed in a 
u han poet. Vou may believe me, I could be heartily glad 
aſedto N that all you ſay were as true applied to me as it would 
:hoſen be to yourſelf, for ſeveral weighty reaſons 3 but for 
" way none ſo much as that I might be to you what you de- 


"al ſerve; whereas I can now be no more than is con- 
truly allen with the ſmall, though utmoſt capacity of, &c. 
ity in #5 ; | £500 

occa- From Mr. WALSsEH to Mr. PorE. 


ſeve- AT my return from the North I received the fa- 
| vour of your letter, which had lain there till 
cer- then. Having been abſent about ſix weeks, I read 
| are over your Paſtorals again with a great deal of plea- 
per- ſure, and, to judge the better, read Virgil's Eelogues, 


ex- and Spenſer's Calendar, at the ſame time; and I aſ- 
per- fure you I continue the ſame opinion I had always of 
ake them. By the little hints you take upon all occaſions 
1 of to improve them, *tis probable you will make them 
Was yet better againſt winter z though there is a mean to 


of be kept even in that too, and a man may correct his 
ou verſes till he takes away the true ſpirit of them; eſpe- 


* 
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cially if he ſubmits to the correction of ſome who pals 
for great critics by mechanical rules, and never-thter 
into the true deſign and genius of an author. I have 
ſeen ſome of theſe that would hardly allow any one 
good ode in Horace, who cry Virgil wants fancy, and 
that Homer is very incorrect. While they talk at this 
rate, one'-would think them above the common race 
of mortals ; But generally they are great admirers of 
Ovid and Lucan; and when they write themſelves, 
we find out all the myſtery. They ſcan their verſes 
upon their fingers; run after conceits and glaring 
thoughts; their poems are all made up of couplets, d 
which the firſt may be laſt, or laſt firſt, without any 
_ prejudice to their works; in which there is no deſign 
or method, or any thing natural or juſt, For you we 
certainly in the right, that in all writings whatſoever 
(not poetry only) nature is to be followed, and vr 
ſhould be jealous of ourſelves for being fond of ſimilies, 
conceits, and what they call, ſaying fine things, 
When we were in the North, my Lord Wharte 
thew'd me a letter he had received from a certain Ge- 
neral in Spain: I told him I would by all means 
have that General recalF'd, and ſet to writing here at 
home, for it was impoſſible that a man with ſo much 
wit as he ſhew'd, could be fit to command an army, 
or do any other buſineſs . As for what you ſay of 
expreſſion, tis indeed the fame thing to wit, as drels 
is to beauty: I have ſeen many women oyerdreſs d, 
and ſeveral look better in a careleſs night-gown, with 
their hair about their ears, than Mademoiſelle Span- 
beim dreſs d for a ball. I do not deſign to be in Lon- 


* Mr. Maulſb's remark will be thought very innocent, 
when the reader is infofm'd that it was made on the Earl 
of Peterborough juſt before the glorious campaigns of Bar- 
celona ag Valentia. 


* 
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dn till towards the parliament 3 then I ſhall certainly 
be there, and hope by that time you will have finiſhed 
ur paſtorals as you would have them appear in the 
world, and particularly the third, of Autumn, which 
1 have not ſeen. Your laſt Eclogue being upon the 
fame ſubject as that of mine on Mrs. Tempeſt's death, 
I ſhould take it very kind in you to give it a little 
turn, as if it were to the memory of the ſame Lady, 
if it were not written for ſome particular woman whom 
you would make immortal. You may take occaſion 
to ſhew the difference between poets miſtreſſes and 
other men's. I only hint this, which you may either 
do, or let alone, juſt as you think fit. I ſhall be very 
much pleaſed to ſee you again in town, and to hear 
from you in the mean time. I am, with very aouck | 
eſteem, yours, ST 


My. PopE fo Mr. CROMWELL. | 


Believe it was with me when ] left the town, as it 
is with a great many men when they leave the 
world, whoſe loſs itſelf they do not ſo much regret as 
that of their friends whom they leave behind in it, 
For I do not know one thing for which I can envy 
London, but for your continuing there. Yet I gueſs 
you will expect me to recant this expreſſion, when I 
tell you, Sappho (by which heathenrſh name you have 
chriſtened a very orthodox Lady) did not accompany 
me into the country. Well, you have your Lady in the 
town ſtill, and I have my heart in the country ſtill, 
which being wholly unemploy'd as yet, has the more 
room in it for my friends, and does not want a cor- 


dn ner at your ſervice. You have extremely obliged me 
nt, dy your frankneſs and kindneſs ; and if I have abus'd 
al tit by too much freedom on my part, I hope you will 
ar- WF =itribute it to the natural openneſs of my temper, 


which 


% 
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which knows how to ſhew reſpect where it feels af. Ml and vol 
fection. I would love my friend as my e a fello\ 
without ceremony; and hope a little roug aſhamec 
ſometimes may not be more dipleaſing to . ny nothing 
than it is to the other, | the wh 
If you have any curioſity to know in what manns I talk of 

I live, or rather loſe a life, Martial will inform ya ployed 
in one line. all the 


Prandeo, poto, cano, lude, hw cœno, . — b 
eſire 

Every day with me is literally another yeſterday, fot friends 
it is exactly the ſame : It has the ſame buſineſs, which I your, 
is poetry; and the ſame pleaſure, which is idleneh, : 
A man might indeed paſs his time much better, but! 
gueſtion if any man could paſs it much eaſier. If yall T a7 
will viſit our ſhades this ſpring, which I very mug ma 
defire, you may perhaps inſtrutt me to manage ny Mil know 
game more wiſely : But at preſent I am ſatisfied u good 2 
trifle away my time any way, rather than let it ſtick makes 
by me; as ſhop-keepers are glad to be rid of that heart; 
goods at any rate,. which would otherwiſe always be as the: 
lying upon their hands, Sir, if you will fayour me they { 


ſometimes with your letters, it will be a great ſatisfac- ſet a 
tion to me on ſeveral accounts; and on this in parts iſ der, 
cular, that it will ſhew me (to my comfort) that eve laugh 
a wile man, is ſometimes very idle; for ſo you mul ſhoule 
needs be when you can find leiſure to write to, pleaſe 
| Yours, &c. ſure ] 
have 

Mr. Pors to Mr.. Cr OMWELL. ing: 
Have nothing to ſay to you in this letter, but I w may 
I reſolved to write to tell you ſo. Why ſhould! and 
not content myſelf with ſo many great examples q my o 


deep divines, profound caſuiſts, grave philoſophers and t 
Who have written, not letters only, but whole * ons tl 


From Mr. PoE fo a Lady, 
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and voluminous treatiſes about nothing ? Why ſhould 
a fellow like me, who all his life does nothing, be 
aſhamed to write nothing? and that to one who has 
nothing to do but to read it? But perhaps you'll ſay, 
the whole world has ſomething to do, ſomething to 
talk of, ſomething to with for, ſomething to be em- 
ployed about; but pray, Sir, caſt up the account, put 
all theſe ſomethings together, and what is the ſum- 
total but juſt nothing ? ? I have no more to fay, but to 
deſire you to give my ſervice (that is nothing) to your 
friends, and to believe that I am nothing more than 
your, Cc. | 
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AM not at all concern'd to think that this letter 

may be leſs entertaining than ſome J have ſent : I 
know you are a friend that will think a kind letter as 
good as a diverting one. He that gives you his mirth, 
makes a much leſs preſent than he that gives you Ta 
heart; and true friends would rather ſee fach thoughts 
as they communicate only to one another, than what 
they ſquander about to all the world. They who can 
ſet a right value upon any thing, will prize one ten- 
der, well· meant word, above all that eyer made them 
If I did not think ſo of you, 1 
ſhould never have taken much pains to endeavour to 


laugh in thei hives. 


pleaſe you by writing, or any thing elſe. 


Wii I am 


ſure I want; at leaſt in the degree that I ſee others 
have it, who would at all ſeaſons alike be entertain- 
ing: But I would willingly have ſome qualities that 
may be (at ſome ſeaſons) of mare comfort to myſelf, 
and of more ſervice to my friends : I would cut off 
my own head, if it had nothing better than wit in it ; 
and tear out my own heart, if it had no better diſpoſiti- 
ons 9 thant to love 8 myſelf, and laugh at all my neight- 
N 


* 
1 
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r 


- 
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Hours, 
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bours. 1 know you'll think it an a x 7 waa thing to 3 


hecauſe 


hear that T have done a great deal of Homer ; If it be 
tolerable, the world may thank you for it: For ifIMeave to 
could have ſeen you every day, and imagine um, ey 
my company could have every day pleaſed you, | ſelf. O 
ſhould ſcarce have thought it worth my while to pleaſ gainſt y. 
the world. How many verſes could I gladly hay broad; 
left unfiniſhed, for people to ſay what they would of, is more 
had I been permitted to paſs all thoſe hours mo 7 
will rer 


pleaſingly? Whatever ſome may think, fame is : 
thing I am much leis covetous of, than your friend. 
ſhip; for that, I hope, will laſt all my life: The 


o this | 
any ſinc 


other I cannot anſwer for. What if they ſhould both engagin 

grow greater after my death ? Alas! They woull Id abuſ 
both be of no advantage to me! Therefore think oſt ſe 
= it, and love me as well as ever you can whilel ne, 
ive. 

Now I talk of fame, I ſend you my 7. emple of Fan Sit 
which is juſt come out: But my ſentiments about! ſi Thi 
you will ſee better by this epigram : the 

What's fe ame with men, by cuſtom of the . 3 

Ts call'd in awomen only reputation : ; as I ca 
About them bath <uhy keep wwe ſuch a pother ? paſt, v 
Part you with one, and I'll renounce the other. * 
Sir WILLIAM TRUMBULL to Mr. Pops. had of 

=_ compre 
1 Return you the book yon were pleaſed to ſend ne eke Jen 
and with it your obliging letter, which deſerves him'el 
my particular acknowledgment ; for, next to the plex you de 
{ure of enjoying the company of ſo good a friend, the that y 
welcomeſt thing to me is to hear from him. Iex- il: ſubj 
Imagi 


pected to find, what I have met with, an admirable 

genius in thoſe poems, not only becauſe they wu __ 

Milton's or were approved by Sir Hen Nooton, bu 
. Neu 


hencel 
| partia 


0 
il it be becauſe you had commended them; and give me 
For ifi leave to tell you, that I know no body fo like to equal 
naginef him, even at the age he wrote moſt of them, as your- 
you, I elf. Only do not afford more cauſe of complaint a- 


rs mor as your beſt friends can hardly pardon. I hope you 
ae is z vill repent and amend; I could offer many reaſons 


friepl o this purpoſe, and fuck as you cannot anſwer with 
Tu any ſincerity; but that I dare not enlarge, for fear of 
1 bot: engaging in a ftile of compliment, which has been 
woul o abuſed by fools and knaves, that it is become al- 


> think 
while] 
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gainſt you, that you ſuffer nothing of yours to come a- 
broad ; which in this age, wherein wit and true ſenſe 
is more ſcarce than money, is a piece of ſuch cruelty 


moſt ſcandalous. I conclude therefore with an aſſu- 
rance, which ſhall never vary, of my being ever, &c. 


Sir WILLIAM TRUMBULL to Mr. PoPE. 


Think a haſty ſcribble ſhews more what flows from 
the heart, than a letter after Ba/zac's manner in 
ſtudied phraſes ; therefo will tell you, as faſt 
as I can, that I have received your favour of the 26th 
paſt, with your kind preſent of The Rape of the Lock. 
You have given me the trueſt ſatisfaction imaginable, 
not only in making good the juſt opinion I have ever 
had of your reach of thought, and my idea of your 
comprehenſive genius; but likewiſe in that pleaſure I 
take as an Engliſhman, to ſee the French, even Boileau 
himſelf, in his Lutrinfout-done in your poem: For 
you deſcend, lewgjre plectro, to all the nicer touches, 
that your own obſervations and wit furniſh, on ſuch 

a ſubject as requires the fineſt ſtrokes and the livelieſt 
imagination. But I muſt ſay no more (though I 
could a great deal) on what pleaſes me ſo much: And 
henceforth, I hope, you will never condemn me of 
Wpartiality, fince J only-fwim with the ſtream, and 
: N 2 approve 
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approve of what all men of good taſte (notwithſtand: 
ing the jarring of the parties) muſt, and do, univer. 
ſally applaud. I now come to what is of vaſt mo. 
ment, I mean the preſervation of your health; and] 
beg of you to get out of all tavern-company, and fl 
away tanquam ex incendio. What a miſery is it for 


if you | 
as muc 
your O 
ſhewn y 
cannot 

the trut 


you to be deſtroyed by the fooliſh kindneſs (*tis all one Mor recti 
whether real or pretended) of thoſe who are able ty ties, bu 
the circ 


bear the poiſon of bad wine, and to engage you in ſo 
unequal a combat? As to Homer, by all I can learn, 
your buſineſs is done: Therefore come away, and 
take a little time to breathe in the country. I beg noy 
for my own ſake, but much more for yours ; me- 
thinks Mr. has ſaid to you more than once, 
Heu fuge, nate Dea, teque his, ait, eripe flammis! 
I am your, &c. 
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could 1 
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Mr. PoE to Lord LANSDOWN: 

| Binfield, Jan. 10, 17 12. 
I Thank you for having given my poem of Windſor- 
Foreſt its greateſt ornament, that of bearing your 
name in the front of it. Tis one thing, when a 
perſon of true merit permits us to have the honour of 
drawing him as like as we can: And another, when 
we make a fine thing at random, and perſuade thc 
next vain creature we can find that 'tis his own like- 
neſs ; which is the caſe every day of my fellow-ſcrib- 
blers. Yet, my Lord, this honour has given me no 
more pride than your honours have given you ; butit 
affords me a great deal of pleaſure, which is much 
better than a great deal of pride; and it indeed would 
give me ſome pain, if I was not ſure of one advantage: 
That whereas others are offended if they have not 
more than juſtice done them, you would be W 
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if you had fo much: Therefore I may ſafely do you 
as much injury in my words; as you do yourſelf in 
your own thoughts. I am ſo vain as to think I have 
ſhewn you a favour in ſparing your modeſty, and you 
tannot but make me ſome return for my prejudicing 
the truth to gratify you: This F beg may be the free 
correction of theſe verſes, which will have few beau- 


all One 

able th ties, but what may be made by your blots. I am in 
u in the circumſtance of an ordinary painter drawing Sir 
| learn, Corey K. neller; who, by a few touches of his own, 
y, and Meould make the piece very valuable. I might then 


hope, that many years hence the world might read, 


g now s ] 
; me. in conjunction with your name, that of your Lord- 
A ſhip's, &c. 


Mr. PoPE to Mr. STEELE. 

Jou formerly obſerv'd to me, that nothing 
made a more ridiculous figure in a mar's life, 

han the diſparity we often find in him ſick and well : 


Tx Thus one of an unfortunate conſtitution is perpetually 
ndjor- NMerhibiting a miſerable example of the weakneſs of his 
; Your mind, and of his body, in their turns. I have had 
hen 2 frequent opportunities of late to conſider myſelf in 


theſe different views, and, TI hope, have received ſome 
advantage by it, if what Waller ſays be true, that 


The ſoul's dark cottage, batter d and decay d, 
Lets in new light thro chinks that time has made. 


Then ſurely fickneſs, contributing no leſs than old 


ne nd 
but it Mage to the ſhaking down this ſcaffolding of the body, 
much may diſcover the inward ſtructure more plainly. Sick- 


neſs is a ſort of early old age; it teaches us a difſi- 
dence in our earthly ſtate, and inſpires us with the 
thoughts of a future, better than a thouſand volumes 

ef philoſophers and divines. It gives ſo warning a 
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concuſſion to thoſe props of our vanity, our ſtrength 
and youth, t ſat we think of ſortifying ourſelves 
within, when there is ſo little dependance upon our 
out-works. Youth at the very beſt is but a betrays 
of human life in. a gentler and ſmoother manner thay 
age: Tis like a ſtream that nouriſhes a plant upon 
bank, and cauſes it to flouriſh and bloſſom to the 
fight, but at the ſame time is undermining it at the 
root in ſecret. My youth has dealt more fairly and 
. openly with me; it has afforded ſeveral proſpects d 
my danger, and given me an advantage not very 
common to young men, that the attractions of tl 
world have not dazzled me very much: And I begis, 


my 0 
of abi 
pueft | 
enoug 
make 

death, 
« eth 
« of 1 
an 

« ſpe 
6c ing 


where moſt people end, with a full conviction of lt 
emptineſs of all ſorts of ambition, and the unſatiszc 
tory nature of all human pleaſures. When a ſmart f 


* 
\ 


of ſickneſs tells me, this ſcurvy tenement of my bod ſome 
will fall in a little time, I am eben as unconcern's x hunc 
was that honeſt Hibernian, who being in bed in tie chat, 
great ſtorm ſome years ago, and told the houſe woull thin 
tumble over his head, made anſwer, What care I fo ſo r 
the houje ? I am only a ledger, I tancy 'tis the bel out 
time to die when one is in the beſt humour; and 6 few 
exceſſively weak as I now am, I may ſay with con. I a 
ſecience, that I am not at all uneaſy at the though) whe 
that many men, whom I never had any eſteem for, let 
are likely to enjoy this world after me. When I x. you 
flect what an inconſiderable little atom every ſing! fla 
man is, with reſpect to the whole creation, methinks, tan 
"tis a ſhaine to be concerned at the removal of ſuchi der 
trivial animal as I am. The morning after my eri pla 
the ſun will rife as bright as ever, the flowers ſmell a in 
tweet, the plants ſpring as green, the world will pro. teſ 
ceed in its old courſe, people will laugh as heartily - 
c 


and marry as fait, as they were uſed to do. The nt 
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10 of man (as it is elegantly expreſſed in the book 
of zeln pafſeth away, as the remembrance of a 
gueſt that tarrieth but one day. There are reaſons . 
enough, in the fourth chapter of the ſame book, to 
make any young man contented with the proſpe& of 
death, . For honourable age is not that which ſtand- 
« eth in length of time, or is meaſured by number 
« of years. But wiſdom is the grey hair to men, and 
an unſpotted life is old age. He was taken away 
« ſpeedily, leſt wickedneſs ſhould alter his underſtand- 
« ing, or deceit beguile his ſoul, &c,” TI am, &c. 


Rev. Dean BERKLEY to Mr, PoPE. 
„55 Naples, Oct. 22, 1717. 
1 Have long had it in my thoughts to trouble you 
with a letter, but was diſcouraged for want of 
ſomething that I could think worth ſending fifteen 
hundred miles. Italy is ſuch an exhauſted ſubject, 
that, I dare ſay, you'd eaſily forgive my ſaying no- 
thing of it; and the imagination of a poet is a thing 
ſo nice and delicate, that it is no eaſy matter to fin & 
out images capable of giving pleaſure to one of the 
few, who (in any age) have come up to that character. 
I am nevertheleſs lately returned from an ifland, 
where I paſied three or four months; which, were it 
let out in it's true colours, might, methinks, amuſe 
you agreeably enough for a minute or two, The 
illand Izarime is an epitome of the whole earth, con- 


raining, within the compaſs of eighteen miles, a won- 


derful variety of hills, yales, ragged rocks, fruitful 
plains, and barren mountains, all thrown together 
in a moſt romantic confuſion, The air is, in the hot- 
teſt ſeaſon, conſtantly refreſhed by cool breezes from 
the ſea, The vales produce excellent wheat and In- 
dian corn, but are moſtly covered with vineyards, in- 

| | termixed 
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wer 4 


as 
termixed with fruit trees. Beſides the common kinds, WW... the; 
as, cherries, apricots, peaches, &c. they produce ire to A 
oranges, limes, almonds, pomegranates, figs, water. ſwer the 
melons, and many other fruits unknown to our cli. they nas 
mate, which lie every where open to the paſſenger, habit of 
The hills are the greater part covered to the top with Nye had 
vines, ſome with cheſnut groves, and others with arrival, 
thickets of myrtle and lentiſcus. The fields in the nor- 1 
thern fide are divided by hedge- rows of myrtle. Se. Noon bu 
veral fountains and rivulets add to the beauty of among 
this landſcape, which is likewiſe ſet off by the ho we 
variety of ſome barren ſpots and naked rocks, nt bs 
But that which crowns the ſcene is a large moun- gaiety 
tain, riſing out of the middle of the iſland (once a they cal 
terrible vulcano, by the antients called Mons Epopeus.) opera) 
Its lower parts are adorned with vines and other of deve 
fruits; the middle affords paſture to flocks of goats ant of 
and ſheep : And the top is a ſandy pointed rock, from Ladies 
which you have the fineſt proſpe& in the world, ſur- them v 
veying at one view, beſides ſeveral pleaſant leads ly- — 

c ing at your feet, a tract of Italy about 300 miles in tants, 
length, from the promontory of Antium to the cape of beſides 
Palinurus ; the greater part of which hath been ſung WM #4rivin 
by Homer and Virgil, as making a conſiderable part of "OR: 
the travels and adventures of their two heroes. The taſte 2 
iſlands Caprea, Prochyta, and Parthenope, together not lo! 
with Cajeia, Cuma, Monte Miſeno, the inhabitants of he for 
Circe, the Syrens, and the Læſtrigones, the' bay of extrer 
Naples, the promontory of Minerva, and the whole ſion, 
Campania Felice, make but -a part of this noble raphr 
landſcape ; which would demand an imagination as quain 
warm, and numbers as flowing as your own, to de- on w 
ſcribe it. The inhabitants of this delicious iſle, I net 
as they are without riches and honours, ſo are they juſtic 
without the vices and follies that attend them; and fare i 
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ere they but as much ſtrangers to revenge, as they 
are to avarice and ambition, they might in fact an- 


| kinds; 
roduce 


Water. ſwer the poetical notions of the golden age. But 

en hy they have got, as an alloy to their happineſs, an ilt 
Sen. habit of murdering one another on flight offences. 

bw We had an inſtance of this the ſecond night after ouf 


© arrival, a youth of eighteen being thot dead by our 
e Nor- door: And yet, by the ſole ſecret of minding our 


6 = own buſineſs, we found a means of living ſecurely 
7 th among theſe dangerous people. Would you know 

Soy how we paſs the time at Naples? Our chief entertain - 

: ane ment is the devotion of our neighbours: Beſides the 


gaiety of their churches (where folks go to ſee what 
they call ana bella Deworione, i. e. a ſort of religious 
opera) they make fire-works almoſt every week out 
of devotion : The ftreets are often hung with arras 
out of devotion ; and (what is ſtill more ſtrange). the 
Ladies invite Gentlemen to their houſes, and treat 


nce a 
eu. 
other 
goats 
from 


wn them with muſic and ſweetmeats, out of devotion; in . 
Y a word, were it not for this devotion of its inhabi= 
the tants, Naples would have little elſe to recommend itz 
beſides the air and ſituation: Learning is in no very 
* | thriving ſtate here, as indeed no where elſe in 1talys 
Fa however, among many pretenders, ſome men of 
* taſte are to be met with. A friend of mine told meꝝ 
r not long ſince, that being to viſit Salvina at Florence, 
= he found him reading your Homer; he liked the notes 
extremely, and could find no other fault with the ver- 
ry ſion, but that he thought it approached too near a pa- 
"_ raphraſe; which ſhews him not to be ſufficiently ac · 
bad quainted with our language. I wiſh you health to go 
4Y on with that noble work, and when you have that, 
, I need not wiſh you ſucceſs. You will do me the 
* Juſtice to believe, that whatever relates to your wel- 
a fare is ſincerely wiſhed by your, &c. = 


* 
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' jmes be 
WY Earl 5 to Mr. PoPE, Wc have 


whe you FO aſſuring you they thall at al 


times 


Wen; Branipton-Cafile, Now. 6, 1721. that reig 
1 Received your packet, which could not but gin xr 
me great pleaſure, to ſee you preſerve an old fried jag ther 
in your memory; for it muſt neels be very agreeable 8 
to be vemembered by thoſe we highly value. But n © 
then how much ſhame did it cauſe me, when I read __ 
your very fine verſes incloſed ? My mind reproachet dds 
x me how far thort I came of what your great frrend- 1 
fhip and delicate pen would partially deſcribe me 1 
You aſk my conſent to publiſh it : To what fraight N 
doth this reduce me? I look back indeed to thoſe even- 2 
ings I have uſefully and pleaſantly ſpent with Mr, — 
Pope, Mr. Parnelle, Dean Sauiſt, the Doctor, Cc. ae 
| ſhould be glad the world knew you tvs me to 2 
vour friendſhip ; and ſince your affection is too hard N 
for your judgment, I am contented to let the world _ 
know how well Mr. Pope can write upon a barren 3 
ſubject. I return you an exact copy of the verſes, that 2 
F may keep the original as a teſtimony of the only er- _ ug! 
ror you have been guilty of. I hope very ſpeedily to ae 
calf you in London, and to aſſure you of the parti- - 
can't | 
ar eſteem and friendſhip wherewith I am your, &c, liſten 
From Mr. BLOUNT 10 Mr. Popx. — 
Now. 11, 1715. Uo 
JT is an agreement of long date between you and * 
me, that you ſhould do with my letters juſt as you 2 
pleaſed, and anſwer them at your leiſure; and that i * 
as ſoon as J ſhall think you ought. I bare ſo true à ſo 
taſte of the ſubſtantial part of your friendſhip, that!] _ 
wave all ceremonials ; and am ſure to maks you as wa 
many viſits as I can, and leave you to return them 8 
ure 
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imes be heartily welcome to me. The many alarms 
ve have from your parts have no effect upon the genius 
that reigns in our country, which is happily turned to 


by 
1 


4 00 preſerve peace and quiet among us. W hat a. diſmal ſcene 
11 has there been open 'd in the North? What ruin have 
Nebel thoſe unfortunate raſn gentlemen drawn upon them- 


B ſelves and their miſerable followers ? And perchance 
7 upon many others too, who upon no account would 


TM be their followers. However, it may look ungene- 
oached 
fend. us to reproach people in diſtreſs. I don't remember 


you and I ever uſed to trouble ourſelves about politics, 
but when any matter happened to fall into our diſ- 

courſe, we uted to condemn all undertakings that 
tended towards diſturbing the peace and quiet of our 
country, as contrary to the notions we had of mora- 
lity and religion, which oblige us on no pretence 
whatſoever to violate the laws of charity. How many 
lives have there heen loſt in hot blood, and how many 


broils of the nation affect you, come down to me, and 
though we are farmers, you know Eumæus made his 


your eaſe; indeed we are forced to do ſo, becauſe we 


always believe neither, 5 

Tis a great many years ſince I fell i in ow withthe 
character of Pomponius Atticus: I long'd to imitate 
him a little, and have contriv'd hitherto to be, like 
him, engaged i in no party, but to be a faithful friend 
to ſome in both: I find myſelf very well in this way 


which, I am perſuaded, brings a man more content 


to 


more are there like to be taken off in cold! If the 


iriends welcome. You ſhall here worſhip the echo at 


can't hear the firſt report, and therefore are obliged to 
liſten to the ſecond; which for ſecurity fon: I do net. | 


/ 


hitherto, and live in a certain peace of mind by it, 2 


taan all the perquiſites of wild ambition. I with ple - 
ture } e join * you in vihing, nay, I am not aſhamed 
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ſay, in praying for the welfare, temporal and eternal 
of all mankind. How much more affectionately then 
ſhall I do ſo for you, ſince Tam in a moſt particuly 
manner, and with all ſincerity, your, Sc. 


From the Same. 

NVov, 27, 1717, 

HE anc you propoſed to me is what, 2 
preſent, I am the moſt unfit man in the worldy 
anſwer, by my loſs of one of the beſt of fathers. Hr 
had lived 1n ſuch acourſe of temperance as was enough 
to make the longeſt life agreeable to him, and in ſuc 
a courſe of piety as fufficed to make the moſt ſudden 
death ſo alſo, - Sudden indeed it was : However, | 
heartily beg of God to give me ſuch a one, provided] 
can lead ſuch a life. I leave him to the mercy of God 
and to the piety of a religion that extends beyond the 
grave; Si qua oft ea cura, &c, He has left me u 
- the tickliſh management of ſo narrow a fortune, that 
any one falſe ſtep would be fatal. My mother is in 
that diſpirited ſtate of reſignation, which is the effel 
of long life, and the loſs of what is dear to us. We 
are really each ot us in want of a friend, of ſuch an 
humane. turn as yourſelf, to make almoſt any thing 
defirable. to us, I feel your abſence more than eve; 
at the fame time I can leſs expreſs my regards to you 
than ever; and I ſhall make this, which is the moſt ſin- 
cere letter I ever writ to you, the ſhorteſt and fainteſ 
perhaps of any you ever received. 'Tis enough if you 


reflect, that barely to remember any perſon when one's 


mind is taken up with a ſenſible ſorrow, is a great de- 
gree of friendihip. I can ſay no more but that I loi 
you, and all that are yours; and that I wiſh it may be 
very long before any of yours ſhall feel for you what [ 


: now | feel for my father. Adieu, 1 
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Mr. Pop E to EDWarD BLOUNT, E . 

| — June 2, 1724. 
Vo ew — a juſt man and a friend in 
thoſe gueſſes and ſuppoſitions you make at the 
poſſible reaſons of my ſilence; every one of which is a 
true one. As to forgerfulnels of you, or yours, I-a- 
ſure you, the promiſcuous converſations of the town 
ſerve only to put me in mind of better and more quiet 
to be had in a corner of the world (undiſturb'd, inno- 
cent, ſerene, and ſenſible) with ſuch as you. Let no 


acceſs of any diſtruſt make you think of me differently 
in a cloudy day from what you do in the moſt ſun- 


ſhiny weather. Let the young ladies be aſſured I 
make nothing new in my gardens, without wiſhing 
to ſee the print of their fairy ſteps in every part of them. 
T have put the laſt hand to my works of this kind, in 


happily finiſhing the ſubterraneous way and grotto : 
I there found a ſpring of the cleareſt water, which 


falls in a perpetual rill, that echoes through the cavern 
day and night. From the river Thames you ſee thro? 


my arch up a walk of the wilderneſs, to a kind of 


open temple, wholly compoſed of ſhells in the ruſtic 
manner; and from that diſtance under the temple uu 

look down through a ſloping arcade of trees, and * 
the fails on the river paſſing udenly and vaniſhing, 


as through a perſpective glaſs; When you ſhut the 


doors of this grotto, it becomes on the inſtant, from 
a luminous room, a Camera Obſcura; on the walls of 
which all objects of the river, hills, woods, and boats, 
are forming a moving picture in their viſible radia- 
tions: And when you have a mind to light it up, it 


affords you a very different ſcene ; it is finiſhed with 
ſhells interſperſed with pieces of looking-glaſs in an- 
— and in the cieling is a ar of the ſame 
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1 
a 


gure of thin ba is hung in the middle, a thou. 


| 
5 
4 
Li, 
8 
15 


the wilderneſs to the temple, in the natural taſte, x 


like that . beautiful antique one Which you ane Ian 
ſo fond of: 


_ Hujus nympha hed. ſacri ts fontis, 
Dor mio dum blande ſentio murmur aqua. 
Parce meum, quiſquis tangis cava marmora, ſomun 
'  Rumpere ; five bibas, five lavere tace. 


Nymph of the grot, this ſacred ſpring I keep, 
And to the murmur of theſe waters ſleep : 

Oh! ſpare my flumbers, gently tread the cave 
And drink in ſilence, or in filence lave ! | 


You'll think I have been very poetieal in this defer 
tion, but it is pretty near the truth. I wiſh you were 
here to bear teſtimony how little it owes to art, cither 


Mr. porr to the Bibo of ROCHESTER. 
ts May, 1723. 
NCE more I write to you, as I promiſed, and 
this once, I fear, will be the laſt ! The cur- 
tain will ſoon be drawn between my friend and me, 


and nothing 1 but to . you a long good "lo 
a 


material, at which, when a lamp (of an orbicular . 


ſand pointed rays glitter, and are reflected over the 
place. There are connected to this grotto, by a na. 
row paſſage, two porches, one towards the river, d 
ſmooth ſtones, full of light, and open; the other to. 
wards'the garden, ſhadowed with trees, rough with 
ſhells, flints, and iron ore. The bottom is pare 
with ſimple pebble, as is alſo the adjoining walk yy 


greeing not ill with the little dripping murmur, and 


the aquatic idea of the whole place. It wants nothing 
to complete it but a good ſtatue with an inſcription 


| the place itſelf, or the image I give of it. Iam, &c. 
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May you enjoy a ſtate of repoſe in this life, not unlike 
that ſleep of the ſoul which ſome have believed is to 
ſucceed it, where we lie utterly forgetful of that world 
from which we are gone, and ripening for that ta 
which we are to go. If you retain any memory of 
the paſt, let it only image to you hat has pleaſed you 
beſt; ſometimes preſent a dream 8 an abſent friend, 
or bring you back an agreeable gonverſation. But 
upon the whole, I hope you will 5m. eſs of the time 
paſt than of the future; as the former has been leſa 
kind to you than the latter infallibly will be. Do not 
enyy the world your ſtudies; they will tend to the be- 
nefit of men againſt whom you can have no complaint, | 
I mean of all poſterity ; and perhaps, at your time of 
life, nothing elſe is worth your care. What is every ; 
year of a wiſe man's life, but a cenſure or critic on 
the paſt ? Thoſe, whoſe date is the ſhorteſt, live long 
enough to laugh at one half of it: The boy deſpiſes 
the infant, the man the boy, the philoſopher both, and 
the chriſtian all. Vou may now begin to think your 
manhood was too much a puerility, and you'll never 
ſuffer your age to be but a ſecond infancy. The toys 


and baubles of your childhood are hardly now more 


below you, than thoſe toys of our rĩper and af our de- 
clining years, the drums and rattles of ambition, and 


the dirt and bubbles of avarice. At this time, when _ 
you are cut off from a little ſociety, and made a citi- 


zen of the world at large, you ſhould bend your talents 
not to ferve a party, or a few, but all mankind.» Your- 
genius ſhould mount above that miſt in which its parti- 
cipation and neighbourhood with earth long involved 
it; to ſhine abroad and to heaven, ought to be the 
bulinef and the glory of your preſent ſituation, Re- 
member it was at ſuch a time, that the greateſt lights 8 
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hitherto I have not been able to do it. By giving 
them the rein a little, and ſuffering them to ſpend 
their force, I hope in ſome time to check and ſubdue , 
them. Multis fortune vulneribus perculſis, buic uni 
me imparem ſenſi, & pene ſuccubui: This is weak- 
neſs, not wiſdom, I own; and on that account fitter 
to be truſted to the boſom of a friend, where I may 
ſafely lodge all my infirmities. As ſoon as my mind 
is in ſome meaſure corrected and calm'd, I will endea- 
vour to follow your advice, and turn it to ſomething 
of uſe and moment; if I have till life enough left to 
do any thing that is worth reading and preſerving. 
In the mean time I ſhall be pleaſed to hear that you 
proceed in what you intend, without any ſuch melan- 
choly interruption as J have met with. Your mind is 
as yet unbroken by age and ill accidents, your know] - 
ledge and judgment are at the height : Uſe them in 
—_ ſomewhat that may teach the preſent and fu- 
ure times, and if not gain equally the applauſe of 
both, may yet raiſe the envy of the one, and ſecure 
the admiration of the other. Employ not your preci- 
ous moments and great talents on little men and little 
things; but chuſe a ſubject every way worthy of you, 
and bandle it, as you can, ina manner which no body 
elſe can equal or imitate. As for me, my abilities, if 
I ever had any, are not what they were, and yet 1 
will endeayour to recolle& and employ them. 


Gelidus tardante ſenetta | 
Sanguis bebet, frigentque effeto in corpore wires, + 


However, I ſhould be ingrateful to this place, if I did 
not own that T have gained upon the gout in the ſouth 
of France much more than I did at Paris; though 
even there I ſenſibly improved. I believe my cure had 
been He but the earneſt deſire of meeting one | 
'Q 3 dean | 


* 
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dearly loved, called me abruptly to Montpelier, where, 
after continuing two months, under the cruel torture 
of a ſad and fruitleſs expeRation, I was forced at laſt 
to take a long journey to Toulouſe: And even there! 
had miſs'd the perſon I ſought, had ſhe not, with 
great ſpirit and courage, ventured all night up the 
Garonne to ſee me, which ſhe above all things deſired 
to do before ſhe died. By that means ſhe was brought 
where: I was, between ſeven and eight in the morn. 
ing, and lived twenty hours afterwards, which time 
was not Joſt on either ſide, but paſſed in ſuch a man- 
ner as gave great ſatisfaction to both, and ſuch as, 
on her part, every way became her circumſtances and 
character: For ſhe had her ſenſes to the very laſt 
gaſp, and exerted them to give me, in thoſe fey 
hours, greater marks of duty and love than ſhe had 
done in all her life time, though ſhe had never been 
wanting in either. The laſt words ſhe ſaid to me 
were the kindeſt of all; a reflection on the goodneſs 


of God, which had allowed us in this manner to meet 


once more, before we parted for ever. Not many 
minutes after that, ſhe laid herſelf on her pillow ina 
fleeping poſture, 2 


Placidaque ibi demum marte quievit, 


junge you, Sir, what I felt, and ſtill feel on this oc- 
caſion, and ſpare me the trouble of deſcribing it. At 
my age, under my infirmities, among utter ſtrangers, 
how ſhall I find out proper reliefs and ſupports ? 1 
can have none, but thoſe with which reaſun and reli- 
gion furniſh me, and thoſe I lay hold on, and graſp 
as faſt as I can. I hope that he, who laid the bur- 
then upon me (for wiſe and good purpoſes no doubt) 
will enable me to bear it, in like manner as I have 
| borne others, with ſome degree of fortitude aud firm- 
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neſs. You ſee how ready I am to relapſe into an ar- 
gument which I had quitted once before in this let- - 
ter ; I ſhall probably again commit the ſame fault, if 
I continue to write; and therefore I ſtop ſhort here, 
and with all ſincerity, affection, and eſteem, bid you 
adieu! Till we meet either in this world, if God 
pleaſes, or elſe in another, Lam, &c. | 


From My. Gay to Mr, Fuss, 


Stanton-Harcourt, Aug. 9 171 8. 
HE only news that you can expect to have from 
me here, is news from Heaven, for I am quite 
out of the world ; and there is ſcarce any thing that 
can reach me except the noiſe of thunder, which un- 
doubtedly you have heard too. We have read in old 
authors of high towers levelled by it to the ground, 
while the humble- vallies have eſcaped : The anly 
thing that is proof againſt it is the laure], which, 
however, I take to be no great ſecurity to the brains 
of modern authors. But to let you ſee that the con- 
trary to this often happens, . I. muſt acquaint you, that 
the higheſt and moſt extravagant heap of towers in the 
univerſe, which is in thiy neighbourhood, ſtand. ſtill 
undefaced, while a cock f harley in our next field 
has been * to aſlies. Would to God that 
this heap of barley had bet ul that had periſhed i 
For unhappily beneath this little ſhelter ſate two much 
more conſtant lovers than ever were found in romance 
under the ſhade of a beech-tree. John Hewet was a 
well-ſet man of about five and twenty; Sarah Drew: 
might be rather called comely than beautiful, and was 
about the ſame age. They had paſſed through the 
various labours of the year together with the greateſt . 
ſatisfaction. If ſhe milk d, it was his morning and 
— care to bring the cowsto her haud. It was 
bat 


% 
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but laſt fair that he bought her a preſent of green filk they wer. 
for her ſtraw-hat, and the poſy on her filver ring was were inter 
of his chuſing. Their love was the talk of the whole Lord Ha: 
neighbourhood ; for ſcandal never affirmed, that he ¶ cauſed a f 
had any other views than the lawful poſſeſſion of her ¶ that we fi 
in marriage. It was that very morning that he had When 
obtained the conſent of her parents, and} 1t was but till aged 


the next week that they were to wait to be happy, * 
Perhaps in thre intervals of their work they were now Aud 6 
talking of the wedding-cloaths, and John was fuiting ** 8 
ſeveral ſorts of poppies and field flowers to her com- hs | 
plexion, to chuſe her a knot for her wedding day, : 
While they were thus buſied (it was on the laſt of But my 1 
July between two and three in the afternoon) the ſnot unde! 
clouds grew black, and ſuch a ſtorm of lightning and with ſom 
thunder enſued, that all the labourers made the beſt of poetry, 2 
their way to what ſhelter the trees and hedges afforded, * Thi 
: Sarah was frighted, and fell down in a ſwoon ona 
heap of barley. Jobn, who never ſeperated from her, 
fat down by her fide, having raked together two or 
three heaps, the better to {ecure her from the ſtorm, 2 
Immediately there was heard' fo loud a crack, as if 
Heaven had ſplit aſunder; ; every one was now olic- 
tous for the ſafety of his neighbour, and called to one 1 
another throughout the field: No anſwer being re- 
turned to thoſe who called to our lovers, they ſtept to 
the place where they lay; they perceived the harley Dr. 
all in a ſmoak, and they ſpied this faithful pair, Jobs My L. 
with one arm about Sarah's neck, and the other held Neve 
over, as to ſcreen her from the lightning, They were ſo fi3 
ſtruck dead, and ſtiffned in this tender -poſture, Wi cination 
Sarah's left eye-brow was ſinged, and there appeared world, 
a black ſpot on her breaſt : Her lover was all over ſame tir 
black, but not the leaſt figns of life were found in neſs to 


| either. Attended by: their melanchelly companions 


CEnes 5 
they 


FR 
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ilk they were conveyed to the town, and the next day 
was were interr'd in Stanton-Harcourt church-yard. My 
hole Lord Harcourt, at Mr. Pope's and my requeſt, has. 
t be ¶ cauſed a ſtone to be placed over them, upon condition 
| her WM that we furniſhed the epitaph, which is as follows: 


When eaftern lovers feed the fun ral fire, 
On the ſame pile the faithful pair expire: 
b. Here pitying Heaven that virtue mutual found, 
And blaſted both, that it might neither wound, 


=, Hearts ſo ſincere th' Almighty ſaw well pleas'd, 
* Sent his own lightning, and the victims ſcix d. 


ſt of But my Lord is apprebenfive the country people will 
the not underſtand this, and Mr. Pope ſays he'll make one 
and with ſomething of ſcripture in it, and with as little of 
t of poetry, as Hopkins and Sternbald*, Your, Sc. 


* The epitaph was « 


= Near this place lie the bodies of 

= Jobn Heawet and Sarab Drew, 

. an induſtrious young man 

* and virtuous maiden of this pariſh, 

| if who being at harveſt work 

ic. (with ſeveral others) 

one were in one inſtant killed by lightning 

re. the laſt of July 1718. 

to | , 
ley Dr. SWIFT to the Earl of PETERBORQUGH, 
hn My LosD, | Fo 


ld J Never knew or heard of any perſon ſo volatile, and 

ſo fixed as your Lordſhip : You, while your ima- 
Ie, gination is carrying you through every corner of the 
ed world, where you have or have not been, can at the 
ſame time remember to do offices of favour and kind- 
neſs to the meaneſt of your friends; and in all the 


cenes you have paſſed, have not been able to attain 
> that 
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that one quality peculiar to a great man, of forgetting 
every thing but injuries. Of this I am a living wit 
neſs againſt you; for being the moſt inſignificant of 
all your humble ſervants, you were ſo eruel as never 
to give me time to aſk a favour but prevented. me in 


doing whatever you thought I defired, or could be for | 


my credit or advantage. 
I have often admired at the capticieuſel of 3 
in regard to your Lordſhip. She hath forced courts 
to act againſt their oldeſt and moſt conſtant maxims; 
to make you a General, becauſe you had courage and 
conduct; an Ambaſſador, becauſe you had wiſdom 
and knowledge i in the inteceſt of Europe; and an Ad. 
miral, on account of your ſkill in maritime affairs: 
Whereas according to the uſual method of couri pro- 
ceedings, I ſhould have been at the head of the army, 
and you of the church, or rather a curate under the 
Dean of St. Patrick's. The Archbiſhop of Dublin 
laments that he did not ſee your Lordſhip till he was 
juſt upon the point of leaving the Bath: I pray God 
you may have found ſucceſs in that journey, elſe I 
" ſhall continue to think that there is a fatality in all 
your Lordſhip's undertakings, which only terminate 
in your own honour, and the good of the public, with- 
out the leaſt advantage to your health or fortune. I 
remember, Lord Oxford's miniſtry uſed: to tell me, 
that not knowing where to write to you, they were 
forced to write at you. It is ſo with me, for you are 
. In one thing an evangelical man, that you know not 
where to lay your head, and, I think, you have no 
houſe, Pray, my Lord, write to me, that I may 
have the pleaſure in this country of going about, and 
ſhewing my depending parſons a letter trom the Earl 
of Peterborough. Iam, G&W. 
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From the Earl of PETERBOROUGH to Mr. Por. 
1 you apply as a good Papiſt to your fe- 
male mediatrix, you are ſure of ſucceſs ; but 
there is not a full aſſurance of your entire ſubmiſſion to 
mother-church, and that abates a little of your autho- 
rity, However, if you will accept of country letters, 
ſhe will correſpond from the hay-cock, and I will 
write to you upon the ſide of my wheelbarrow: Surely 
ſuch letters might eſcape examination. ; | 
Your idea of the golden age is, that every ſhepherd 
might pipe where he pleaſed. As I have lived longer, 
I am more moderate in my wiſhes, and would be con · 
tent with the liberty of not piping where I am not 
T1 2 5 
Oh! how I wiſh to myſelf and my friends, a free- 
dom which fate ſeldom allows, and which we often - 
refuſe ourſelves! Why is our ſhepherdeſs in voluntary 
ſlavery ? Why muſt our Dean ſubmit to the colour of 
his coat, and live abſent from us ? And why are you 
confined to what you cannot relieve? Wo 
I ſeldom venture to give accounts of my journies be- 
forehand, becauſe I take reſolutions of going to Lon- 
don, and keep them no better than quarrelling lovers 
do theirs. But the de'll will drive me thither about 
the middle of next month, and I will call upon you, 
to be ſprinkled with holy water, before I enter the 


place of corruption, Yours, &c. 

. not ſo lazy as Pope, and therefore you muſt 
- not expect from me the ſame indulgence to lazi- 

neſs; in defending his own cauſe he pleads yours, 


— 


Lord BOLINGBROKE fo Dr. SWIFT. | 


| and becomes your advocate while he appeals to you as 
his judge: You will do the ſame on your part; and 


I, and the reſt of your common friends, ſhall have 
„ | Tees great 
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great juſtice to expect from two ſuch righteous triby. this diftir 
nals: You reſemble perfectly the two ale-houſe keey. Ws judged 
ers in Holland, who were at the ſame time Burgoma. ¶ Iadian Fc 
ſters of the town, and taxed one another's bills alter. MWroafer, * 
nately. I declare before-hand I will not ſtand to the ¶ Magians 
award; my title to your friendſhip is good, and wants {Wand his 11 
neither; deeds nor writings to confirm it; but annual ¶ the botto 
acknowledgments at leaſt are neceſſary to preſerve it: {Wot any | 
And:I begin to ſuſpe&, by your defrauding me o ſorbed b 
them, that you hope in time to diſpute it, and to urge ready to 
preſcription againſt me. I would not ſay one word party. - 
to you about myſelf (ſince it is a ſubjection which you dream by 
appear to have no curioſity) was it not to try how far Nine, by 
the contraſt between Pope's' fortune and manner of lit: iſto read r 
and mine, may be carried. I have been then infinite. Wo it, w 
ly more uniform and leſs diſſipated, than when you under n 
knew me and cared for me. That love which I uſed ſtirement 
to ſcatter with ſome profuſion among the female kind, World; 
has been theſe many years devoted to one object. A Heel is, 
great many misfortunes (for ſo they are called, though Miſphiloſop! 
ſometimes very improperly) and a retirement from the ]WW meet a 
world, have made that juſt and nice diſcrimination be. Nam no, 
tween my acquaintance and my friends, which we iſantur: 1 
have ſeldom ſagacity enough to make for ourſelves; Vn. Th 
thoſe inſets of various hues which uſed to hum and site ſets 
bu about me while I ſtood in the ſunſhine, have di: violent 
appeared ſince I lived in the ſhade. No man comes chem al 
to a hermitage but for the ſake of the hermit ; a few ing me 
philoſophical friends come often to mine, and they ate {iſfiotaers | 
ſuch as you would be glad to live with, if a dull ci · rrecarie 
mate, and duller company, have not altered you ef fury 
extremely from what you was nine years ago. The rien! 
hoarſe voice of party was never heard iu this quiet Wit titles 
place; Gazettes apd pamphlets are baniſhed from i, every 
and if the 1 of EI Bice be 1 chat y. 
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triby. Wikis diſtinction is owing to ſome ſtrokes by which it 
keep. Mis judged that this illuſtrious philoſopher had (like the 
. MWirdian Tobu, the Grecian Pythagoras, the Perſian Zo- 
ruaſſer, and others his precurſors among the Zabians, 
Magians, and the Egyptian ſeers) both his outward 
and his inward doctrine, and that he was of no ſide at 
the bottom. When I am there, I forget I ever was 
of any party myſelf; nay, I am often fo happily ab- 
ſorbed by the abſtracted reaſon of things, that I am 
ready to imagine there never was any ſuch monſter as 
arty. Alas, I am ſoon awakened from that pleaſing 


h you N dream by the Greek and Roman hiſtorians, by Guicciar- 
w far Nine, by Machiavel, and Thuanus: For J have vowed 
f life N to read no hiſtory of our own country, till that body 
inite- of it, which you promife to finiſh, appears. I am 
1 you under no apprehenſion that a glut of ſtudy and re- 
uſed Wtirement ſhould caſt me back into the hurry of the 
kind, world; on the contrary, the ſingle regret which I ever 
A Wet! is, that I fell ſo late into this courſe of life; my 
ougd Wphiloſophy grows confirmed by habit, and if you and 
n the I meet again, I will extort this approbation from you: 
n be. am non conſilio bonus, ſed more eo perductus, ut non 
1 we rantum recte facere poſſim, ſed niſi recte facere non poſ- 


ves; 
1 and 
> dif- 
"mes 

few 


fm. The little incivilities J have met with from oppo- 
ſite ſets of people, have been ſo far from rendering me 
violent or ſour to any, that I think myſelf obliged to 
them all; ſome have cured me of my fears, by ſhew- 
ing me how impotent the malice of the world is; 


ae otaers have cured me of my hopes, by ſhewing how 
ci- Nrrecarious popular friendſhips are; all have cured me 
you Wo? ſurprize: In driving me out of party, they have 
The uren me out of curſed company; and in ſtripping me 


quiet 
n it, 
tec 
this 


of titles and rank, and eftate, and ſuch trinkets, which 
very man that will may ſpare, they have given me 
chat which no man can be happy without. Reflection 

| . Pp. and 
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and habit have rendered the world fo indifferent to me, 
that IJ am neither afflicted nor. rejoiced, angry nar 
pleaſed, at what happens in it, any farther than per. 
ſonal friendſhips intereſt me in the affairs of it, and 
this principle extends my cares but a little way, Per- 
fect tranquillity is the general tenour ef my life; good 
digeſtion, ſerene weather, and ſome other mechanic 
ſprings, wind me above it now and then, but I nere 


fall below it; I am ſometimes gay, but never ſad. I 


have gained new friends, and have loſt ſome old ones; 
my acquiſitions of this kind give me a good deald 
pleaſure, becauſe they have not been made lightly: 
know no yows ſo ſolemn as thoſe of friendſhip, and 
therefore a pretty long noviciate of acquaintauce 
ſhould, methinks, precede them: My loſſes of thi 
kind give me but little trouble, I contribute nothing 
ta them, and a friend who breaks with me unjuſth, 
is not worth preſerving. As ſoon as I leave this tom 
(which will be in a few days) I ſhall fall back in 
that courſe of life, which keeps knaves and fools ata 
great diſtance from me: I have an averſion to then 
both, but in the ordinary courſe of life I think I cn 
bear the ſenſible knave better than the fool. One mul 
indeed with the former be in ſome or other of the att- 
tudes of thoſe wooden men whom I have ſeen before 
a ſword-cutler's ſhop in Germany; but even in theſe 
3 poſtures the witty raſcal will divert me; 
and he that diverts me does n me a great deal of good, 
and lays me under an obligation to him, which I an 
not obligetl to pay in:andther coin: The fool oblige 
me to be almoſt aß much upon my guard as the knave: 
And he makes me no amends; he numbs me like the 
torpor, or he teazes me like a fly. This is the pictut 
of an old friend, and more like him than that will be 


which you once * and which he will ſed 
00 
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5 if you continue ſtill to defire it. Adieu, dear 
um, Swift, with all thy faults I love thee intirely; make 

STy nor BN an effort, and love me on with all mine. 0 : 
it, and Dr. Sw1eT to®Lord BOLINGBROKE. 

„ OO Dublin, April 5, 1729. 
'3 good Do not think it could be poſſible for me to hear bet- 


Lene ter news than that of your getting over your ſcurvy 
* ; fuit, which always hung as a dead weight on my 
one, beart; T hated it in all its circumſtances, as it affected 
deal if your fortune and quiet, and in a ſituation of life that | 
ach J I muſt make it every way vexatious. And as I am in- 
3 finitely obliged to you for the juſtice you do mein ſup- 
nta poſing your affairs do at leaſt concern me as much as 
f th; my own, ſo I would never have pardoned your omit- 
thing ting it. But before I go on, I cannot forbear mention- 


you were writing the hiſtory of your own times. I 
ſuppoſe ſuch a report might ariſe from what was not a 
ſecret among your friends, of your intention to write 
another kind of hiſtory, which you often promiſed 
Mr. Pope and me to do; I know he deſires it very 
much, and I am ſure I deſire nothing more, for the 
honour and love I bear you, and the perfect know- 

ledge I have of your public virtue. My Lord, I have 
no other notion of ceconomy than that it is the parent 
of liberty and eaſe, and I am not the only friend you 


iy have who hath chid Fou in his heart for the negle& of 
1 it, though not with his mouth as I have done. For 
liges there is a ſilly error inthe world even among friends 
fu otherwiſe very good, not to idterm Mle with mens af- 
hp fairs in ſuch nice matters. And, my Lord, I have 
Is! made a maxim, that ſhould be writ in letters of dia - 


lt wonds, that a wiſe man ought to have money in his 
head, but not in his heart. Pray, my Lord, enquire + 
Di TY | whether 


\ 


ing what I read laſt ſummer in a news- paper, that 


i 


where there is 
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whether your prototype, my Lord Digby, after thy 
reſtoration, when he was at Briftol, did not take ſome 
care of his fortune, notwithſtanding that quotation ! 
once ſent you out of his ſpeech tothe H. of Commons? 
In my conſcience, I believe fortune, like other drabs, 
values a man gradually leſs for every year he lives. 
have demonſtration for it; becauſe if I play at pique 
for ſix-pencewitha man or a woman two years younger 
than myſelf, I always loſe ; and there is a young girl 
of twenty, who never fails of winning my money at 


| back-gammon, though ſhe is a bungler, and the game 
be eccleſiaſtic. As to the public, I confeſs nothing 


could cure my itch of meddling with it but theſe fre. 
quent returns of deafneſs, which have hindered me 
from paſling laſt winter in London; yet I cannot but 
conſider the perfidiouſneſs of ſome people, who, I 
thought when I was laft there, upon a change that 
happened, were the moſt impudent in forgetting their 
profeſſions that T have ever known. Pray, will you 
pleaſe to take your pen, and blot me out that political 
maxim from whatever book it is in, that Res zoluat 
dig male adminiſtrari; the commonneſs makes me not 
know who is the author, but ſure he muſt be ſome 
modern. | | | 

I am ſorry for Lady Bolingbrake's ill health; but! 
proteſt I never knew 3 very deſerving perſon of that 
ſex, who had not too much reaſon to complain of ill 
health. T never wake without finding life a more in- 
ſignificant thing than it was the day before: Which is 
one great advantgge I get by living in this country, 
nqhing I ſhall. be ſorry to loſe, But 
my greateſt miſery is recollecting the ſcene of twenty 
years paſt, and then all on a ſudden dropping into the 


preſent. I remember, when I was a little boy, 1 felt | 
a great fiſh at the end of my line, which I drew up 
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tex tie almoſt on the ground, but it dropt in, and the diſap- 
F ſome pointment vexes me to this very day, and, I believe, it 
ation I vas the type of all my future diſappointments. I ſhould 
mons? be aſhamed to ſay this to you, if you had not a ſpirit 
abs fitter to bear your own misfortunes, than I have to 
. I think of them. Is there patience left to reflect by 
Piquet BY what qualities wealth and greatneſs are got, and by 


unger hat qualities they are loſt ? I have read my friend 
8 gil Congreve's verſes to Lord Cobham, which end with a 
ney it ¶ vile and falſe moral, and I remember is not in Horace 
5 to Tibullus, which he imitates, ce that all times are 
Ps © equally virtuous and vicious,” wherein he differs 


from all poets, philoſophers, and chriſtians that 


ws ever writ.- It is more probable, that there may be an 
ho, I equal quantity of virtues always | in the world, but. 
75 ſometimes there may be a peck of it in Aa, and 13 


ly a thimble full in Europe. But if there be no virtue, 
there is abundance of fincerity ; for I will venture all 
I am worth, that there is not one human creature in. 
power, hs will not be mode enough to confeſs that 
he proceeds wholly upon a principle of corruption. I 
fay this, becauſe I have a ſcheme in ſpite of your no- 
tions, to govern England upon the principles of virtue, 
and when the nation is ripe for it, I deſire you will 
* ſend for me. I have learned this by living like a her- 
ae mit, by which I am got backwards. about 1900 years 


their 
you 
tical 
olunt 


full in the æra of the world, and begin to wonder at the 

oy wickedneſs of men. I dine alone upon half a diſh of 
N meat, mix water with my wine, walk ten miles a da, 

2 and read Baronius. | | 

ty From Mr, Port to Dr. SWIFT. 


he I Now hold the pen for my Lord Bolingbroke, who'is 
| reading your letter between twa hay-cocks ; but 

T bis intention is ſomewhat diverted by caſting his * 
N . | on 


888 
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on the clouds, not in admiration of what you ſay, 
but for fear-of a ſhower. He is pleaſed with your 
placing him in the triumvirate between yourſelf and 
me; though he ſays that he doubts he ſhall fare like 
Lepidus, while one of us runs away with all the power 
like Auguſtus, and another with all the pleaſures like 
Anthony. It is upon a foreſight of this that he has fit. 


ces. Upon his return from the Bath, all peccant hu- 

mours, he finds, are purged out of him; and bis 
great temperance and œconomy are ſo » that the 
firſt is fit for my conſtitution, and the latter will en. 

able you to lay up ſo much money as to buy a biſhop. 
| rick 1 in England, As to the return of his health 5 
vigour, were you here, you might enquire of his hay- 


but mutton-broth, beans and bacon, and a barn-door 
fowl. Now his Lordſhip is run after his cart, I hare 
a moment left to myſelf to tell you, that I over-heard 
him yeſterday agree with a painter for 200 J. to paint 
his country-hall with trophies of rakes, ſpades, prongs, 
c. and other ornaments, merely to countenance his 

calling this place a farm. Now turn over a new leaf, 
Ehe bids me aſſure you, he ſhould be ſorty vot to 

have more ſchemes of kindneſs for his friends, than of 
ambition for himſelf: There, though his ſchemes may 
be weak, the motives at leaſt are ſtrong; and he ſays 
further, if you could bear as great a fall and decreaſe 


of your revenues, as he knows by experience he can; | 


you would not live in Ireland an hour. 
The Dunciad is going to be printed in all 5 
with the inſcription, which makes me proudeRt! It 


will be N with Fromme, CY, . ö 


ted up his farm, and you will agree, that this ſcheme 
of retreat at leaſt is not founded upon weak appearan. 


makers; but as to his temperance, I can anſwer that I 
(for one whole day) we have had nothing for dinner 


1 Scriptorum, Index Authorum, and notes variorum. 
As to the latter, I defire you to read over the text, 
and make a few in any way you like beſt, whether dry 
nillery, upon the ſtyle and way of commenting of 
trivial critics: or humorous, upon the authors in the 
poem; or hiſtorical, of perſons, places, times; or ex- 
| phnatory ; or collecting the parallel paſſages of the 
antients. Adieu. I am pretty well, my mother not 


am afraid he declines, and we ſhall loſe a worthy man: 
Tam troubles about him very much, I am, &c. 


: From Lord BOLINGBROKE fo Dr. SwiFT. 


I 


Did not take the pen out of Pope's hands; but ſince 
he will not fill the remainder of the page, I think 
I may without offence. I ſeek no epiſtolary fame, but 


ſo did Seneca, ſo did Balzac, Voiture, &c. Tully did 
not, and therefore theſe give us more pleaſure than 
any which have come down to us from antiquity. 


is another pleaſure. I remember to have ſeen a pro- 
ceſſion at Aix · a · Chapelle, wherein au image of Charle- 


him into the veſtry, you ſee the bearer ſlip from under 
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ul, Dr. Arbuthnot vex'd with his fever by intervals; I 


am a good deal pleaſed to think that it will be xn nn 
hereafter, that you and I lived in the moſt friendly i in- 
timacy together — Pliny writ his letters for the publie/, 


When we read them, we pry into a ſecret which wa. 
intended to have been kept from us. That is a ple 
farewe ſee Cato, and Brutus, and Pompey, and others, 1 
ſuch as they really were, and not ſuch as the gaping "mul. 

titude of their own age took them to be, or as hi iſto- 
rians and poets have repreſented them to ours. That 5 


magne is carried on the ſhoulders of a man, who is 
hid by the long robe of the imperial Saint. Follow 


the robe, and the gigantic figure dwindles into n . [#| 
RE of the ordinary ſize, fn is ſet oy among other - = |K 
| | lumber, . 


- 


venly men. 
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lumber.—T agree much with Pope, that our climate ig 
rather better than that you are in, and perhaps your 
public ſpirit would be leſs grieved, or oftner comforted, 
here than there. Come to us therefore on a viſit at 
leaſt. It will not be the fault of ſeveral perſons here, 
if you do not come to live with us. But great good- 
will and little power produce ſuch flow and feeble et. 
fects as can be acceptable to Heaven alone, and hea- 
I know you will be angry with me, if 
I fay nothing to you of a poor woman, who | is {till on 
the other ſide of the water in a moſt languiſhing ſtate 


of health. If the regains ſtrength enough to come 


over, (and ſhe is better within a few weeks) I ſhall 
nurſe her in this farm with all the care and tenderneſs 
poſſible. If ſhe does not, I muſt pay her the laſt duty 
of friendſhip wherever ſhe is, though I break through 
the whole plan of life which I have formed in my 


mind. Adieu. I am, &c. 


Dr. Sw1FT to Mr. Gary. 


VER fince I received your letter, I have been 
upon a ballance about going to England, and 
landing at Briftol to paſs a month at Ame/bury, as the 
Ducheſs hath given me leave. But many difficulties 
have interfered; firſt, I thought I had done with my 


 law-ſuit, and A did all my lawyers : But my adver- 


lify me to live among, the young and healthy: And 


ſary, after being in appearance a proteſtant theſe twenty 
years, hath declared he was always a papiſt, and con- 
ſequently by the law here cannot buy, nor (I think) 
ſell; fo that I am at ſea again, for almoſt all I am 
worth. But I have ſtill a worſe evil; for the giddi- 
neſs I was ſubject to, inſtead of coming ſeldom and 
violent, now conſtantly attends me more or leſs, tho 
in a more peaceable manner, yet ſuch as will not qua- 
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the Ducheſs, in all her youth, ſpirit and grandeur, 
will make a very ill nurſe, and her woman not much 
better. Valetudinarians muſt I've where they can 
command and ſcold ; I muſt have horſes to ride, I muſt 
go to bed and riſe when I pleaſe, and live where all 
mortals are ſubſervient to me, I muſt talk nonſenſe 
when I pleaſe, and all who are preſent muſt commend 
it. I muſt ride thrice a week, and walk three or four 
miles beſides, every day. I always told you Mr. 
was good for nothing but to be a rank courtier. I care 
not whether he ever writes to me or no. He and you 
may tell this to the Ducheſs, and I hate to ſee you fo 
charitable, and ſuch a cully: And yet I love you for 
it, becauſe I am one myſelf. You are the fillieſt lover 
in chriſtendom. If you like Mrs —, why do you not 
command her to take you? If ſhe does not, ſhe is not 
worth purſuing ; you do her too much honour ; ſhe 
hath neither ſenſe nor taſte, if ſhe dares to refuſe you, 
though ſhe had 10, ooo I. I do not remember to have 
told you of thanks that you have not given, nor do I 
underſtand your meaning, and I am fure I had never 
the leaſt thoughts of myſelf. If I am your friend, it is 
for my own reputation, and from a principle of ſelf. 
love; and I do ſometimes reproach you for not honour- 
ing me by letting the world know we are friends. 

I ſee very well how matters go with the Ducheſs in 


ty regard to me. I heard her ſay, Mr. Gay, fill your 
n- letter to the Dean, that there may be no room for me, 
;) the frolic is gone far enough, I have writ thrice, I 
m will do no more ; if the man has a mind to come, let, 
i him come; what a clutter is here? Poſitively I will not 
d write a ſyllable more. She is an ungrateful Ducheſs, 
* conſidering how many adorers I have procured her 
4 here, over and above the thouſands ſhe had before. 


I cannot allow you rich enough till you are worth 
7 | | 70000, 


_ 
wee. 


r 
me 3 
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70001. which will bring you 300 per annum, * this 


will maintain you, with the perquiſite of ſpunging 


while you are young; and when you are old, will af. 
ford you a pint of port at night, two ſervants, and an 


old maid, a little garden, and pen and ink, — provid- 


ed you live in the country .—— Have you no ſcheme 
either in verſe or proſe ? The Ducheſs ſhould keep 
you at hard meat, and by that means force * to 
write; and ſo I have done with you. | 
4 Poſſeript to the Ducheſs of QUEENSBERRY. 
MaDam, 

Since I begin to grow old, I have found all Ladies 
become inconſtant, without any reproach from their 
conſcience, If I wait on you, I declare that one of 
your women (which ever it is that bas deſigns upon a 
chaplain) muſt be my nurſe, if I happen to be ſick or 
peeviſh at your houſe, and in that caſe you muſt ſuſ- 
pend your domineering-claim till I recover. Your 
omitting the uſual appendix to Mr. Gay's letters hath 
done me infinite *miſchief here ; for while you con- 
tinued them, you would wonder how civil the ladies 


here were to me, and how much they have altered 


ſince. I dare not confeſs that I have deſcended ſo low 
as to write to your Grace, after the abominable negle& 
you have been guilty of; for if they but ſuſpected it, [ 
ſhould loſe them all. One of them, who had an inklin 
of the matter (your Grace will hardly believeit) refuſed 
to beg my pardon upon her knees, for once neglecting 
to make my rice-milk.--Pray conſider this, anddo your 
duty, or dread the conſequence. I promiſe you ſhall 
have your fix minutes every hour at Ameſbury, and 
ſeven in London, while I am in health ; but if I happen 
to be ſick, I muſt govern to a ſecond. Yet, properly 
| ſpeaking, there is no man alive with ſo much truth 
and reſpet, Your Grace's moſt obedient . 
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From Mr. Swirr to Mr. Gar. 


Know not what to ſay to the account of your ſtew- + 
ardſhip, and i it is monſtrous to me that the South- 
Sea ſhould pay half their debts at one clap. But I 
will ſend the money when you put me into the way, 
for I ſhall want it here, my affairs being'in a bad con- 
dition by the miſeries of the kingdom, and my own 
private fortune being wholly embroiled, and worſe 
than ever; fo that I ſhall ſoon petition the Ducheſs, as 
an object of charity, to lend me 3 or 4000 l. to keep 
up my dignity, My 100 J. will buy me ſix hogſheads 
of wine, which will ſupport me a year; proviſe frugis 
in annum copia. Horace deſired no more: For I will 
conſtrue frugis to be wine. You are young enough 
to get ſome lucky hint, which muſt come by chance, 
and it ſhall be a thing of importance, quad & hunc in 
anmum wvivat & in plures, and you ſhall not finiſh it 
in haſte, and it ſhall be diverting, and uſefully ſatiri- 
cal, and the Ducheſs ſhall be your critic; and betwixt 
you and me, I do not find ſhe will grow weary of you 
till this time ſeven years. I had lately an offer to 
change for an Exgliſb living, which is juſt too ſhort 
by 3ool. a year ; and that muſt be made up out of 
the Ducheſs's pin-money before I can conſent. I want 
to be miniſter of Ameſbury, Dawley, Twickenham, 
Riſtins, and prebendary of Weſtminſter, elſe I will not 
tir a ſtep, but content myſelf with making the Ducheſs 
miſerable three months next ſummer. But J keep ill 
company; I mean the Ducheſs and you, who are 


both out of ſavour; and fo I find am I, by a few 


verſes wherein Pope and you have your parts. You , 
hear Dr. D has got a wife with 16007. a year; 
J, who am his governor, cannot take one under 2000 


I wiſh you would enquire of ſuch a one in your neigh- 
f ren 
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bourhood, See what it is to write godly books! 1 Mc tron 
profeſs I envy you above all men in England; you MW indiſcre 
want nothing but 3000 l. more, to keep you in plenty ¶ you ſho 
when your friends grow weary of you. To prevent Ml deny ye 
which laſt, while at Ameſbury, you mult learn to do. Mi will un 
mineer and be peeviſh, to find fault with their victuals I will 2 
and drink, to chide and direct the ſervants, with ſome ¶ enough 
other leſſons, which I ſhall teach you, and always alone: 
praiſed myſelf with ſucceſs. I believe I formerly de- Ml alone e 
fired to know whether the Vicar of Ameſbury can play ling wi 
at back-gammon ? Pray 1 him the queſtion, and i ter, is 

give him my ſervice, courts, 


from | 
4 Poſtſcript to the Ducheſs of QUEENSBERKY, = 


betwee 

MaADAM, miniſtr 

J was the moſt unwary creature in the world, when, tender: 
againſt my old maxims, I writ firſt to you upon your the arn 
return to Tunbridge. I beg that this condeſcenſion of when 
mine may go no farther, and that you will not pretend mean 
to make a precedent of it. I never knew any man cured of an) 
of any inattention, although the pretended cauſes 


bread ; 


were removed. When I was with Mr. Gay laſtm be an 
London, talking with him on ſome poetical ſubjedts, tain, | 
«© Well, I am determined not to accept the employ: lives a 
& ment gy" Gentleman-Utſher ;” and of the ſame dif- Mr. G 
poſition were all my poetical friends, and if you can- guine: 
not cure him, I utterly deſpair.— As to yourſelf, I over; 
will ſay to you (though compariſons be odious) what drink; 
I faid to the „that your quality ſhould be Grace 
never any motive of eſteem to me: My compliment and w. 
was then loſt, but it will not be ſo to you. For! tend t 
know you more by any one of your letters, than I verb) 
could by fix months converſing. Your pen is always TI ne 
more natural, and ſincere, and unaffected, than your Duke 
tongue; in «wing you are too lazy to give rener at the 


the 
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the trouble of acting a part, and have indeed ated ſo 
indiſcreetly that I have you at mercy : And although 
you ſhould arrive to ſuch a height of immorality as to 
deny your hand, yet, whenever I produce it, the world 
will unite in ſwearing this muſt come from you only. 
I will anſwer your queſtion. Mr. Gay is not diſcreet 
enough to live alone, but he is too diſcreet to live 
alone : And yet (unleſs you mend hun) he will live 
alone even in your Grace's company. Your quarrel» 
lng with each other upon the ſubject of bread and but- 
ter, is the maſt uſual thing in the world; parliaments, 
courts, cities, and kingdoms, quarrel for no other cauſe; 
from hence, and from hence only, ariſe all the quarrels 
between whig and tory ; between thoſe who are inthe 
miniſtry, and thoſe who are out; between all pre- 
tenders to employment in the church, the law, and 
the army: Even the common proverb teaches you this, 
when we ſay, © It is none of my bread and butter, 
meaning it is no buſineſs of mine. Therefore I deſpair 
of any reconcilement between you till the affair of 
bread and butter be adjuſted, wherein I would gladly 
be a mediator, If Mabomet ſhould come to the moun- 
tain, how happy would an excellent Lady be, who 
hes a few miles from this town? As I was telling of 
Mr. Gay's way of living at Ameſpury, ſhe offered fifty 
guineas to have you both at her houſe for one hour 
over a bottle of Burgundy, which we were then 
drinking. ,To your queſtion I anſwer, that your 
Grace ſhould pull me by the ſleeve till you tore it off; 
and when you ſaid you were weary of me, I would pre- 
dend to be deaf, and think (according to another pro- 
verb) that you tore my cloaths to keep me from going. 
I never will believe one word you fay of my Lord 
Duke, unleſs 1 ſee three or four lines in his own hand 
the bottom of yours. have a concern in the whole 
alu, * 


| 
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family, ind Mr. Gay muſt give me a particular ac. 
count of every branch, for I am not aſhamed of you 
though you be Duke and Ducheſs, though I have 
been of others who are, Sc. and I do not douht but 
even your own ſervants love you, even down to the 
poſtilions ; and when I come to Ameſbury, before I ſte 

your Grace, I will have an hour's converſation with 
the Vicar, who will tell me how familiarly you talk 
to goody Dobſon and all the neighbours, as if you 
were their equal, and that you were godmother to her 

. fon Jactey. I am, and ſhall be ever, with the greateſt 
reſpect, Your Grace's moft obedient, &c. 


Jo the Hon. Mr. BERNARD GRANVILLE. 


Str, Mar, near Doncaſter, O#: 6, 1688, 

OUR having no proſpect of obtaining a com- 

miſſion for me, can no way alter or cool my 

defire at this important juncture, to venture my life iu 
ſome manner or other for my King and country. 

I cannot bear living under the reproach of lying ob- 
ſcure and idle in a country retirement, when every 
man, who has the leaſt ſenſe of honour, ſhould be 
preparing for the field. 

'You may remember, Sir, with what reluctance! 
fubmitted to your commands upon Monmouth's rebel- 
lion, when no importunity could prevail with you to 

permit me to leave the academy; I was too young 
to be hazarded : But give me leave to ſay, it is glo- 
rious at any age to die for one's country, and the 
_ fooner the nobler the ſacrifice. 

I ham now older by three years. My uncle Bath! 
was not ſo old when he was left among the flain at 


ttte battle of Newbury : Nor you yourſelf, Sir, when 
| you made your eſcape from your tutors to join your 
£4 ou at the . of Scilly. 
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The ſame cauſe is now come round again: The 
King has been miſled, let thoſe who have miſled him 
be anſwerable for it : No body can deny but he is 
facred in his own perſon, and it is every honeſt man's 
duty to defend it. T 
You are pleaſed to ay, it is s yet doubtful if the Hal. | 
landers are raſh enough to make ſuch an attempt: But 
be that as it will, I beg leave to inſiſt upon it, that I 
may be preſented to his majeſty as one whoſe utmoſt 
ambition it is to devote his life to his ſervice and wy, 
country's, after the example of all my anceſtors. 
The gentry aſſembled at Yorkto agree upon the choice 
of repreſentatives for the county, have prepared an ad- 
dreſs, to aſſure his Majeſty they are ready to ſacrifice 
their lives and fortunes for him upon this and all other 
occaſions ; but at the ſame time they humbly beſeech- 
him to give them ſuch magiſtrates as may be agreeable 
to the laws of the land, for at preſent there is no au- 
thority to which they can legally ſubmit. 1 
They have been beating for volunteers at York, and 
the towns adjacent, to ſupply the regiments at Hull, 
but no body will liſt. 
By what I can hear, every body wiſhes well to the 
King, but they would be glad his minſters were hang d. 
The winds continue ſo contrary, that no landing 
can be ſo ſoon as was apprehended; therefore I may 
hope, with your leave and aſſiſtance, to be. in readi- 
neſs before any action can begin. I beſeech you, Sir, 
moſt humbly and moſt earneſtly, to add this one act of 
indulgence more, to ſo many other teſtimonies which. 
I have conſtantly received of your goodneſs, and be 
pleaſed to believe me always, with the utmoſt Ag 
and n Sir, 
Your moſt dutiſul * 
5 GEORGE GRANVILLE» 4 


2 7 


** 
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To WikLIAM HznRY, Earl of Bathe, Gr. at th 
| Camp in Flanders, Sept. 4, 1711. 


My dear Loxp, 

HIL S T you are purſuing honour in the field, 
in the earlieſt time of your life, after the ex. 
' awple of your anceſtors, Jam commanded by the 
Queen to let you know, ſhe has declared you ber 
Lord Lieutenant of the county of Cornwall ; the Eal 
of Rochefter to act for you till you are of age. 

You will do well to write your moſt humble thanks 
to her Majeſty, for fo graciouſly remembering you, 
unſolicited, in your abſence : You ſhould likewiſe do 
the ſame to my Lord Rocheſter, for accepting the trouble, 

This, my dear Lord, is a preparative to bring you 
upon the ſtage with ſore luſtre at your firſt appearance 
in the world. You are placed at the head of a body a 
gentry, entirely diſpoſed in affection to you and your 
family: You are horn poſlefled of all thoſe amiable 
qualities which cannot fail of fixing their hearts: You 
have no other example to follow, but to tread in the 
ſteps of your anceſtors : It is all that i is hoped or de- 
fired from you. | 

You are upon an uncommon foundation in that par 
of the world; your anceſtors, for at leaft 500 year 
never made any alliance, male or female, out of the 
weſtern counties: Thus there is hardly a gentleman, 


either in Cornwall or Devon, but has ſome of your 


blood, or you ſome of theirs. I remember the fi 
time I accompanied your grandfather into the Wel, 


upon holding his parliament of tinners, as warden d 


the Stannaries, when there was the moſt numero 
appearance of gentry of both counties that had eve! 
been remembered together: 
. 8 any one but wing he called couſin, _ 
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| could not but obſerve at the ſame time how well they 
24 tht were pleaſed with it. Let this be a leſſon for you 
when it comes to your turn to appear amongſt them. 
Nothing is more obliging than to ſeem to retain the 
field, memory of kindred and alliances, tho" never ſo re- 
e er · ¶ mote ; and by conſequence, nothing more diſobliging 
y the BW than a forgetfulneſs of them, which is always imputed 
u her I to an affected, diſdainful ſuperiority and pride. | 
Ea There is another particular, in my opinion, of no 
| ſmall conſequence to the ſupport of your intereſt, which 
ranks L would recommend to your imitation ; and that is, 
ol, ito make Stoaue your principal reſidence. I have heard 
ſe do your grandfather ſay, if ever he lived to be poſſeſſed of 
uble. BY Neww-Hall, he would pull it down, that your father 
A might have no temptation to withdraw from the an- 
aue N cient ſeat of his family. From the conqueſt to the re- 
dy of WW ttauration, your anceſtors conſtantly reſided among 
Jour their countrymen, except when the public-ſervice cal- 
iable If upon them to ſacrifice their lives for it. | 
You Stozue, in your grandfather's time, till the civil 
n the N wars broke out, was a kind of academy for all young 
rde. men of family in the country; he provided himſelf 
with the beſt maſters, of all kinds, for education; and 
the children of his neighbours and friends ſhared the 
advantage with his. own. Thus he, in a manner, 
became the father of his country, and not only en- 
paged the affection of the preſent generation, but laid 
a foundation of friendſhip for poſterity, which is not 
worn out at this day. ä 
Upon this foundation, my Lord, you inherit 
riends without the trouble of making them, and 
ave only to preſerve them: An ealy taſk fer you, 
0 whom nature has been ſo liberal of every quality 


ecelſary to attract affection and gain the heart. 
Q3 


3 4 muſt 
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J muſt tell you, the generality of our countrymei 
have been always Royaliſts; you inherit too much 
loyal blood to like them the worſe ; there is an old 
faying amongſt them, That a Godolphin was never 
| © known to want wit; a Trelagunęy courage; or, a 
% Granville loyalty.” Wit and courage are not t 
be miſtaken ; and to give thoſe families their due, 


they till keep | up their character; but it is the miſ. 


fortune of loyalty not to be fo clearly underſtood, or 
defined. In a country ſubject to revolutions, what 


paſſes for loyalty to-day, may be treaſon to-morrow : 
But I make great difference between real and nomi- 


nal treaſon. In the quarrel of the houſes of York and 
 Lancafter, both ſides were proclaimed traitors, as the 
ether prevailed : Even under Cromxvell's Uſurpation, 
all who adhered to the King were proclaimed traitors, 
and ſuffered as ſuch : But this makes no alteration in 
the thing itſelf : It may be enacted treaſon to call 
black, black; or, white, white; but black will be 


black, and whics will be white, in ſpite of all the le. 


giſlators i in the world, 


There can be no doubt. about allegiance, unleſs 
Princes become tyrants, and then they ceaſe to be 
kings: They will no longer be reſpected as God's 
vicegerents, who violate the laws they were ſwom to 
protect. The preacher may tell us of paſſive obe. 
dience ; that tyrants are to be patiently ſuffered as 
feourges in the hands of a righteous. God, to chaſtile 
a ſinful nation; and to be ſubmitted to, like plagues, 
famines, and ſuch-like judgments from above. Such 
* dofttrines, were it true, could only ſerve to miſlead 
Ml-juding Princes into a falſe ſecurity ; men are not 


to be reaſon'd out of their ſenſes : 


Human-nature and 


ſelf-preſervation wil Ln arm . ſlavery aui 
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rymen It is therefore not to be ſuppoſed, that even the 
much weakeſt Prince would run that hazard, unleſs ſeduced 
an odd by advice wickedly palliated by evil counſellors. Nero 
himſelf, under the influence of a good miniſtry, was 


never 

or, a the mildeſt, the moſt gracious, and beſt beloved of 
not to the Emperors; the moſt ſanguinary, the moſt profli- 
due, gate, and the moſt abhorred under a bad one. A 
e mil. Prince may be deceived, or miſtaken, in the choice of 
dd, or his favourites; but he has this advantage, he is ſure 
what to hear of it from the voice of the public: If then he 
TOW : is deaf, he ſeems to take upon himſelf the blame and 
10Mi- odium of thoſe actions, which were 2 before 
k and but upon his adviſers. ; 

as the Idle murmurs, groundleſs diſcontents, and pretend- 
ation, ed jealouſies and fears, the effect of private prejudice 
itors, and reſentments, have been, and will ever be, under 
on in the wiſeſt adminiſtrations: We are peſtered with them 


o call even now, when we have a Queen, who is known to 
Il be have nothing ſo much at heart as the contentment of 
e le. her people: Theſe are tranſitory vapours, which ſcat- 
ter at the firſt appearance of light; ; the infection 
nlef ſpreads no farther than a particular ſet of-ſour, ſple-" | 
o be netic enthuſiaſts in politics, not worth minding or 
rod's . correcting. Univerſal diſcontent can never happen i 
m to but from ſolid provocations. 
obe- Many well meaning perſons, however, abounding 
d 25 in zeal, have been often unwarily caught by popular 
ſtiſe pretences, and not undeceived, till *twas too late. 
ues, Have a care, my dear couſin, of ſplitting upon that 
uch rock; there have been falſe patriots, as well as falſe 
lead Pr bers. 
not To fear GoD, and bondour the KING, were 6 
and tions ſo cloſely tack'd together, that they ſeem to 


and make but one and the. ſame command : A man may 
as well pretend to be a good Chriſtian, without 


I. fearing 
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fearing GOD, as a good ſubject without * 
the KING. 

7 Parr, AMICIS, was your great ibs 
father, Sir BEvII's motto: In three words he has add. 
ed to his example a rule, which, in following, you 
can neyer err in any duty of life. The brighteſt cou- 
rage, and the gentleſt diſpoſition, is part of the Lord 
Clarendon's character of him: So much of him you 
have begun to ſhew us already; and the beſt wiſh I can 
make for you, is, to reſemble him as much in all—but 

his untimely fate. I am, my Lord, for ever, &c. 


Second Letter to the ſame, Sept. 22. 


VERY living creature, my dear Lord, is entitled 
to offices of humanity : The diftreſs, even of an 
enemy, ſhould reconcile us to him: If he thirſts, give 
hum drink; if he hungers, give him food; overcome 
evil with good, It is with this diſpoſition I would 
have you enter into the exerciſe of that authority, with 
which her Majeſty has honoured you over your coun- 
trymen. Let no-body inſpire you with party prejudi- 
ces and reſentments. Let it be your bulineſs to re- 
concile differences and heal diviſions, and to reſtore, 
if poſſible, harmony and good neighbourhood amongſt 


them. It then there ſhould be any left to wiſh you ill, 


make them aſhamed and confounded with your good- 
neſs and moderation: Not that I would ever adviſe 
you to ſacrifice one hair of the head of an old friend to 
your family, to gain fifty new ones ; but if you can 
increaſe the number, by courteſy and —— it 
may be worth the trial. 

Believe me, my dear Lord, humanity and gene- 
roſity make the beſt foundation to build a character 
upon : A. man may have birth, and riches, and power, 
wit, _— outage 3 but without generoſity, it 1s 

imj olible 
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impoſſible to be a great man. Whatever the rich and 
powerful may think of themſelves; whatever value 
they may ſet upon their abundance and grandeur, they 
will find themſelves but the more hated and deſpiſed 
for the ill uſe they make of it. You ſhould look upon 
yourſelves but as ſtewards and truſtees for the diſtreſ- 
fed : Your over-abundance is but a depoſit for the uſe 
and relief of the unhappy : You are anſwerable for all 
ſuperfluities miſpent. It is not to be ſuppoſed, that 
providence would have made ſuch diſtinctions among 
men, ſuch unequal diſtributions, but that they might 
endear themſelves to one another, by mutual helps 
and obligations. Gratitude is the ſureſt cement of 
led love, friendſhip, and ſociety. 6 | | 
There are, indeed, rules to be obſerved, and mea- 


TY ſures to be kept in the diſtribution of favours : We 
_ know who have both the power and inclination to do 
1d good, but for want of judgment in the direction they 
th pals only far good-natured fools, inſtead of generous 
= benefactors. | I 

li- My Lord — will grudge a guinea to an honeſt 
* gentleman in diſtreſs, but readily give twenty to a 
, common ſtrumpet. Another ſhall refufe to lend 501. 
t to his beſt friend without ſufficient ſecurity ; and the 
'Þ next moment fet his whole fortune upon a card, or a 
. dye; a chance for which he can bave no ſecurity. My 
8 Lord — is to be ſeen every day 1 a toy-ſhop, 
0 ſquandering away his money in trinkets and baubles; 
1 and at the fame time leaves his brothers and ſiſters 
t without common neceſſaries. | 


a Generoſity does not conſiſt in a contempt of money, 
in throwing it away at random, without judgment or 
diſtinction; (tho' that indeed is better than lock ing it 
up, for multitudes have the benefit of it,) but in a 
right diſpoſition to proper objects, in proportion to 
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the merit, the circumſtances, the rank, and condition 
of thoſe who ſtand in need of our ſervice. -, . . 
PRINCEs are more expoſed than any others to the 
miſplacing their favours : Merit is ever modeſt, and 
keeps its diſtance : The forward and importynate 
ſtand always neareſt in fight, and are not to be putout 
of countenance, nor thruſt out of the way. I remem- 
ber to have heard a ſaying of the late King James, 
That he never knew a modefl man make his away in a 
court. David Floyd, whom, you know, being then 
in waiting at his Majeſty's elbow, replied bluntly, 
Pray, Sir, whoſe fault's that ? The King ſtood cor- 
rected, and was ſilent. | YA. 

If Princes could fee with their own eyes, and hear 
with their own ears, what a happy ſituation it would 
be both for themſelves and their ſubjetts! To reward 
merit, to redreſs the injured, to relieve the oppreſſed, 
to raiſe the modeſt, to humble the inſolent : What a 
godlike prerogative ! Were a right uſe made of it. 


How happy are you, my dear Lord, who are bom - 


with ſuch generous inclinations, with judgment to 
direct them, and the means to indulge them. Of all 
men moſt miſerable, is he who has the inclination 
without the means. To meet with a deſerving ob- 
je& of compaſſion, without having the power to give 
relief, of all the cireumſtances in life, is the moſt diſ- 
agreeable: To have the power is the greateſt plea- 
fare. Methinks I fee you ready to cry out Good 
« Couſin, why this diſcourſe to me? What occaſion 
cc have I for theſe lectures? None at all, my dear 
Lord; I am only making my court to you, by letting 
you ſee I think as you do. But one word more, and 
I have done. In truſt, intimacy, and confidence, be 
as particular as you pleaſe : In bumanity, charity, and 
' benevolence, univerſal. I am for ever, &c. 
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To Mr. BEviIL Gabin 15 br entering i 
Hlaly Orders. 


W HEN I look upon the date of your laſt letter, 
I muſt own myſelf blameable for not having 
ſooner returned you my thanks for it. | 
I approve very well of your reſolution of dedicating 
yourſelf to the fervice of God; you could not chuſe a 
better maſter, provided you have ſo ſufficiently ſearch- 
ed yaur heart, as to be perſuaded you can ſerve him 
well: In fo doing, you may ſecure to yourſelf many 
bleſſings in this world, as well as a ſure expectation 
in the next. 

There is one thing which I perceive you have not 


yet thoroughly purged yourſelf from, which is flat- 


tery : You have beftowed ſo much of that upon me in 
your letter, that I hope you have no more left, and 
that you meant it only to take your leave of ſuck 
flights of fancy, which however well meant, oftner 
put a man out of countenance than oblige him. | 

You are now become a ſearcher after truth ; I ſhall 
hereafter take it more ' kindly to be juſtly reproved by. 
you, than to be undeſervedly complimented. 

I would not have you underſtand me as if I recom- 
mended to you a ſour ſeverity, that is yet more to be 
avoided. Advice, like phyſic, ſhould be ſo ſweetened 


and prepared as to be made palatable, or nature may 
be apt to revolt againſt it. Be always ſincere, but at 


the ſame time always polite : Be bumble, without de- 

ſcending from your character; reprove and correct 
without offending good manners; to be a cynic is as 
bad as to be a ſycophaift. You are not to lay aſide the 

gentleman with your ſword, nor to put on the gown 
to hide your birth and good breeding, LY to adorn 


it, 
Such 
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 _ 'Snch has been the malice of the world from the be. 
ginning, that pride, avarice, and ambition, have been 


charged upon the prieſthoodin all ages, in all countries, 
and in all religions; what they are moſt obliged to 
combat againſt i in their pulpits, they are moſt aceuſed 


of encouraging in their conduct. It behoves vou there. 


fore to be more upon your guard in this, than in any 
other profeſſion: Let your example confirms your doc. 
trinz, and let no man ever have it in his power to re- 
proach you with practiſing contrary to what you preach, 

You had an uncle, Dr. Dennis Granville, Dean of 
Durham, whoſe memory I ſhall ever revere, make hin 
your example. Sanctity ſat ſo eaſy, ſo unaffeRed, 
aud fo graceful upon him, that in him we beheld the 
very beauty of holineſs : He was as chearful as fami- 
Har, and condeſcending in his converſation, as he was 
ſtrict, regular, and exemplary in his piety : As well 
bred and accompliſhed as a eourtier; as reverend and 
venerable as an apoſtle ; he was indeed in every thing 
apoſtolical, for he abandoned all to follow his Lord 
and Maſter. 

May you reſemble him! May he revive in you! 
may his ſpirit deſcend upon you as Elijab's upon 
Elba ! And may the great God of Heaven in guid- 
mg, directing, and ſtrengthening your pious reſolu- 


tions, pour Jown his beſt and choiceſt bleſſings upon 


you! You ſhall ever find me, dear nephew, 
Your affettionate uncle, LANSDOWNE., 


Mrs. NIcHOLSO fo Maſter Is aac BURGES, on hit 
: #rdatifal behaviour to his Mother. 
© Dear Nephew, Aſbby- Park, May 13, 1754. 
O not imagine that your undutifulneſs to you 
mother has eſcaped either my notice or my re- 


ſentment; z yes, I have _ child, of he ingy. 4 
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tude, and fearing that your dependance upon me poſſibly 
may have encouraged you to diſobey ſo good a parent, 


tries, I have determined to offcr you, my dear, a little piece 
d to of advice upon the occaſion, which you may treat with 
uſes what regard you think proper. -Itake it for granted, Laac, 
nere. hat you are ſo well at leaſt inſtructed in chriſtian princi- 
any ples, as to underſtand that it is expreſly commanded 
doc. you in the holy ſcriptures to honour your father and your 


ore- ¶ netber. Your dear father, Iſaac, is no more; your 
ach. poor mother a diſconſolate widow. Ought you not ra- 
in other, my dear, to aſſiſt her (as far as you are capable of 
hin {MW doing) to bear her irretrievable loſs with patience, 
ted, MW than by an unkind and graceleſs behaviour to add to 
| the her affliftion? Conſider your obligations to her maternal | 
zmi- Ml tenderneſs and love for you in a helpleſs infancy ; ; her 
was aſſiduity to improve your underftanding in increaſing 
well years, and that inceſſant thought and folicitude for your 
and WW happineſs, which is common to all good parents, but 
wing has been in her moſt remarkably conſpicuous. I am ſorry 
ord for what has happened, and hope that goodneſs of na- 

ture has not ſo. far forſaken you, as to have left you with- 
ou! out your ſhare of remorſe for your ungenerous deport- 
pon ment. It is better to confeſs a fault and forſake it, than 
uid- to perſevere in the defence of it. Therefore, child, (if 
ou - you have any ſort of reverence for the moſt reſpectable | 
pon I character in the world) go this inſtant to your offended 

WH £2od mother, and intreat her to forgive you; otherwiſe, 
E. WM {aac you can never hope for a bleſſing upon your endea= 
vours from the great giver of all things, whois, in a pe- 

by ff culiar ſenſe, the univerſal parent of the world. And 

leſt (as I faid) you might flatter yourſelf with expeCtz- 


4. tions from me, this I do declare to you, that no conſide- 
Out ration upon earth, can prevail upon me to befriend or 
re- countenance you in the minute article, till I am ſatiſ- 


ati- hed of Your ſubmiſſion z ; for he who can be undutiful to 
f * | 2 mother, 


© 


F 


, cacy and —_— of your hy attract unive 
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a mother, can never have any great regard for his in. 
terior connections. Reflect upon theſe things in pro. 


| portion to their importance, and you will always find 


me, Your affettionate aunt. 


| Maſter Bux or to Mrs. NrœHOLSOx. 
Wo Wincheſter-College, Moy 18, 175; 
Dear and honoured MA DAM, 
8 your kind letter, and am very thankful fo 
| Thave wrote to my mother, but am aſhamed to 
fend 1 letter, it being unworthy her acceptance with- 
out your recommendation, nich if you will be pleaſed 


to honour it with, you will greatly oblige, honoured 
CTA Your ever dutiful nephew. 


- Moſer Bunozs fo his Mother. 
Winch efer-College, 3 18, 1 755, 
sabe Ma AM, : 
AM very unhappy in having difobliged you, and am 
| aſhamed to think that I have ſo little command of 
temper. Permit me to plead that in excuſe, for I think 
I ſhall never be ſo abandoned (and I pray God I never 
may) as to forget that it is the indiſpenſible duty ef 
children to obey their parents, and that ingratitude ina 
favourite ſon is but one degree below impiety. 
I am, Madain, with the utmoſt concern for what has 
paſt, 7 our moſt dirtiful and a ene fon. 


Ar. ARLINGTON 79 Miſs SERLE. 


Pit bad been poſſible, Madam, when you were pre- 
. ſent, to have fixed my attention on any other object 


the multitude of your amiable ſex affembled laſt night a 


Ranelagh was fufficient to have put me to the trial. — 
beauty of your perſ6n, Madam, conſpires with the 


admiration, ; 
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admiration. And tho' I know myſelf to be equal in for- 
tune to but few of the numbers which, adore. you, per- 
mit me, fair excellence, to affirm, that in my unalter- 
able eſteem, and might I preſume to ſay affe#ion, for 
the dear Miſs Serle, I could be ſuperior to them all. It 
would be the ſole employment of my thoughts, as it js the 
height of my ambition, to be, Madam, _ Yours, &c. 


Mrs. STEVENSON to Mr. ARLINGTON. 
+; r + 0 IS 
V UR regard for my niece Arabella, may, (for 
any thing I know) do honour to the child, and 
to our family; but I muſt beg of you (in the name o 
my ſiſter Serle, who is at prefent very much indiſpoſed 
to deſiſt from your importunities. My niece, Sir, I am 
perſuaded, has ne kind of intention to encourage any 
gentleman's addreſſes without our approbation and con- 
ſent: And -I muſt beg leave to aſſure you, that my ſiſter 
and I have determined to ſtay till the is quite of age be- 
fore we give any ſort of attention to the addrefles of her 
admirers. Arabella, Sir, is not yet entered into her z6th 
year, notwithſtanding her womanly appearance; and 
although her charms, which may attre& admiration, 
are in her own. power, her fortune, which muſt ſecure it, 
is in her guardian's. I am, Sir, yaurs, &c. 


To lis Grace the Duke of ——. 
MyLokD, - 


Ll.iüttle Windmill-Street, Feb. 22. 
* neceſſity which obliges me to ſolicit your Grace's 
patronage and protection, wall plead a ſlight apa- 
logy in favour of the liberty which I. take; and that in- 
timacy which your Grace was. pleaſed. to promote be- 


tween my father and uncle, and the Marquis your ſon, 


ſets me in ſome. meaſure above the want of an excuſe. 
That ſeat in parliament, my Lord, to which their * 
. i R 2 e 


* 
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for their country (by your Grace's countenance and fa 
rour) animated them to aſpire, has compleated the ruin 


of our family. I have a brother, my Lord, and fire 


ſiſters, who now unite to ſolicit your Grace's intereſt t 
| procure for our ſubſiſtence, if it be poſſible, ſuch relief 
from the Miniſtry, as it ſhall ſeem expedient to your 
'Grace's wiſdom to confer upon us. I humbly beg par- 
don, my Lord, for the trouble of this importunate peti, 
tion; but not having been able to gain admittance tg 
your ( Grace s perſon ſince the death of my father, am re- 
duced to the neceſſity of preſenting your Grace this ad- 
dreſs, with all hu.vility, and am, my Lord, Vun 
| Grace” 1 moſt obedient, obliged „ devoted Pumble ſervaut, 

HENRY ALDERSoN, | 


CC Anfever, : 
Mr. ALDERSON, 
; 1 AM heartily ſorry to dag of the neceſſity to which 
your family is reduced, by the zeal of your father 
and uncle to ſerve their country in Parliament. It i 
true, in their endeavours to gain a ſeat in the houſe, 
they had my countenance and encouragement; hut [ 
never ſuppoſed they would have carried things to ſuch a 
length, as to ſpend their eſtates and impoveriſh their re- 
lations. However, when zeal for a good cauſe is at- 
tended with indiſcretion, I think it deſerves to be pitied; 
at leaſt, they mult be allowed to be objects of compal- 
ſion, who ſuffer for the folly and miſconduct of others, 
'On this conſideration I ſhall uſe what intereſt I have with 
the Miniſtry, to make ſuch proviſion for you as they 
may ſeg moſt convenient, and conſiſtent with their duty 
to his Majeſty and to the public, whoſe ſtewards they 
are, and whoſe treaſure tliey ought not wantonly to 
ſquander away. You know I am a courtier, and as ſuch, 
1 fuppole, you apply to me; boy: Thope I ſhall convinae 
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ou that one part of that character does not belong to 


me, for I really feel your misfortunes, and affure you 
that I am, with ſincerity, Your real friend, & c. 


From an Officer's Wife, io a Brother aubom ſhe had not | 
ſeen for many Years, 4 | 


My dear Brotber, 

] Tos T thankfully accept of your kind invitation, 

and would gladly bring my little boy with me, but 
that I think myſelf capable of giving your family trouble 
enough without him, and his father tells me he has a 
hundred reaſons againſt it, ninety-nine of which he con- 
deſcends to keep to himſelf, and the other I find is this, 
that he apprehends the affection you have for the child, 
will induce you to come and ſpend ſome time with us 
this ſummer in the country. 

And now, my dear brother, as it is many years ſince 
you ſaw me, and as women do ſometimes alter for the 
worſe when turned of thirty, to which alteration, it is 
probable, half pay may be no hindrance, I deſire you 
will avoid thoſe natural exclamations of dear heart, how 
you are altered ! Why, fiſter, you are not the ſame perſen! I 
proteſt I ſhould not have known you ! Why, the wrinkles 
have devoured your forehead ! &c. &c. for as it is a rule 
with me never to tell other people impertinent unpleaſing 
truths, ſo I would gladly avoid hearing any thing of 
that fort to my own diſadvantage. Pray inform our mu- 
tual friends of this, and tell them I am a near relation 
to the SpeRator, and that I don't love to be ſtared at. 

Dear brother adieu Next thurſday I hope to be hap- 
py, for then I hope to meet you at Bath. ] ſhall ſet out 


in the machine to-morrow. The Captain refuſes to in- 
cloſe his compliments in this letter. He ſays, tis more 
reſpectful to ſend a perſon on purpoſe ; and I am the 
courier he has made choice of, whom he intends to diſ- 

R 3 


patch, 
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pach, as Tobſerved to you, in a machine. I am, my dex 
brother, and ever ſhall be, Your afedionate ſiſter, &, 


A Letter from a Lady toa Maid. Servant, who bad 17 
er. In which is contained an uſeful Leſſon for al 
Perſons in that State of Life. 3 
Dear SALLY, | | 
1 Had your letter very ſafe, and though I have failed v 
A anſwer it before, yet my daily prayers, and bel 
wiſhes, have conſtantly attended you. I truſt you have 
the good fortune to pleaſe where you are, as I hear po- 
thing to the contrary : I go by the old ſaying, No news 
2s good news. If you are ſo happy as to be in favour 
with the good family that you have the honour to ſerve, 
I make no queſtion of your continuing in it by a conſtant 
endeavour to deſerve it. I told you above, and I told 
you truth, that I daily remember you in my prayas; 
and at the fame time I will not ſuppoſe that you forget 
to remember yourſelf. I fancy you lie with the other 
maid, and know not that you have a cloſet or retiring 
place to yourſelf ; but whether you have or not, I intreat 
you let no pretence whateyer prevail on you to omit an 
indiſpenſible duty: Let no falſe notion of modeſty ſuffer 
you to negle& an action that is your utmoſt glory to per- 
form; I hope your fellow. ſervant thinks as ſhe ought an 
this occaſion, but if ſhe be ſo unhappy as not to do t, 
endeavour to gain her over by your example, but beware 
of being perverted by hers: To wake in a morning, and 
without addreſſing the throne of grace, to commit our- 
ſelves to the hazards of the day, is ſuch a degree of im. 
piety and fool-hardineſs, as ſhocks one but to think on; 
and ſurely it is equally the blackeſt ingratitude to cloſe 
our eyes at night, without returning our unfeigned thanks 
for the dangers we have eſcaped ; thoſe eyes, for ouylt 
we know, may never be again uncloſed in this world 
3 was 
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was going to offer ſome advice of another kind, but L 
recoliect that, perform but your duty to your creator, 
and all the reſt is included. Be ſure. in whatevęn you, 
are about to do, think always on what'is due to the digs 
nity of your nature. Conſider, that although you are 
placed by providence in the degree of a ſervant, yet uur 
immortal ſoul is of an equal rank with that of an Em- 
preſs. This counſel at the firſt glance may appear to en- 

courage pride, but if duly attended to, it will he. far 

otherwiſe, and prove the moſt. eifectual means to extin- 

guiſn it; for a proper. conſideration on the ſeveral de- 
grees of men in the order the wiſdom of God has placed 

them with relation to this life, will teach you to conde- 

ſcend to your ſuperiors without meanneſs, and learn you 

to diſtinguiſh yourſelf from thoſe below you without ar- 

rogance; it will hinder adverſity from oppreſſing you: 

and if proſperity be your lot (as I heartily with it may) 
it will find you worthy of it; in a, word, it will make 
you equal to good fortune, and ſuperior to ill. Mr. A 
joins me in the beſt reſpects to your maſter and lady, and 
Mr.“. I deſire you, whenever you are inclined to 
write to me, that you would chuſe out half an hour 
when you can beſt be ſpared, and aſk leave; this will 
fave you the confuſion of equivocating, if you are de- 

manded what has been your employment, and prevent 
your turning an indifferent action into a guilty one: For 
be ſure never to forget, your time is not your own, but 
is intirely due to thoſe you ſerve, and that you can never 
juſtly employ any of it on your own occaſions without | 
leave. Pray, good Sally, think of that. I was con- 


cerned to find you had laid out ſo much money in 


play-things for the children, however, I acknowledge 
myſelf obliged to your good- nature; I ſhall.take the hint 
irom you of ſending this free to London, and ſave half 
the poſtage ; obſerve my methad, and be not above be- 


ing 
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falls you as an aditional one to herſelf, for I am, Ec. 


a 
Richlieu 
complian 
remit:anc 
three poſt 
Captain F 
acquaint 

ten:s of y 
wine per 
more by ( 
ſent. W 


ing taught by any one, any thing that is worthy the 
trouble of learning; no matter who it is teachks, pro- 
vided the inſtructions are good. Adieu, dear Sally, do 

me the juſtice to believe this letter dictated from a hear 
Fall of the 'warmeft-wiſhes'for'your welfare, from ons 
who will always regard every piece of happineſs that be. 


Merchants and people in trade, enter all their letters o 
conſequence in a book, that they may be the better abl: 
to prove their contracts; and when they write to a 


"correſpondent abroad, they generally incloſe him a jy M$ 
of their Taft letter, that he may know how to condu ma will 
dne 2 in cafe the original Should miſcarry. received a 
mitted th 
Mr. WILLIAM WILSON and Mr. JOHN THOMPSON, I ftee from 
GENTLEMEN, Porto the 23d of Feb. 1748. the fickne 
INCE our laſt of the 19th inſtant, we have your ef. from whi 
teemed' favour of the 7th and 16th of January, in. Pon a 
dels us James Lowell's bill on Lofteau, Bond, and Du- 8 
merais for 450 rs. which meets with due acceptance, and vs 
we doubt not will be punQually paid; when your account ud 
ſhall be credited accordingly. We think proper to cau- - 
tion you againſt taking any more of R. Grove's bills, we 07 3 
having one remitted to us which we were obliged to pro- . Sive 
teſt for non acceptance. But this to ourſelves. We * you 
ſhall obſerve to ſhip your wines in the manner you direct, , futur 
and are very eaſy as to your remittance. Hallum does (which is 
not appear as yet. We ſalute you and the good famil — 
with great 1 and are, Sc. | Ie 
Induſtrion 
Sis, Porto the 760 Py ern ban. 
S CE the above copy of our laſt of the 23d inſtant, Nene, W. 
we have received your favour of the zoth of Jaa r 


Ver * covering a remittance of 4 649 ſterling, on f torty 


Richie 
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y the WI Richlieu and Co. and ourſelves, which meets with due 
pro- compliance. You need not make yourſelves uneaſy for 
„ ds {remittances for us, ſeeing bills are ſo ſcarce ; for two or 
heart three poſts, more or leſs does not ſignify. The Chfford, 
1 one N Captain Hallum, is ſafe arrived, and we ſhall to-morrow 
it be: Nacquaint Mr. Baurducau and the Captain with the con- 
c. tens of your letter. We intend to ſend you 42 pipes of 
| wine per the Gallant Enterprize, Captain Jones, and 30 
ers of MWmore by Captain Hallum, which is all that offers at pre- 
„abe ent. We wiſh you much felicity, and remain, Sirs, 
10 4 | Your very bumble ſervants, &c. 
7 copy P. S. We are apprehenſive that your affairs at Barce- 
du na will not ſucceed to your expectation, having juſt 
received advice that no ſhips from the North are to be ad- 
mitted there without bringing certificates that they are 
free, from any plague or peſtilence. Tis occaſioned by 
he Tickneſs now raging in the Morea and the Levant, 


rom which God protect us all. | | 
From a Merchant to a Tradeſman under Misfortunes. 


SON, 


748. 
Ir el. 
„ in. 


| Du- 
and Sia, | #9 $6 
ount OUR letter is before me. I compaſſionate your 


caſe, and notwithſtanding the money I have loſt 
by you, I thould willingly join with your other friends, 
and give you freſh credit, could I be aſſured you would 
alter your courſe of life, and become an œconomiſt for 
the future. But when a man has imprudently ſpent, or 
(which is nearly the ſame thing) ſuffered other people to 
ſpend his own fortune, there is, I think, little hopes of 
his taking care of mine. | You ſay that you have been 
nduſtrious, and done a great deal of buſineſs with your 
own hands: It may be true, but the buſineſs you have 
lone, were better undone. You always went on with- | 
ut any method, was in a perpetual hurry, and in purſuit 
ff forty things at a time, which muſt naturally create 

RE: | confuſion 
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ronfuſon, and prevent your doing any thing to the pu But 1 
poſe. There is a ſtory told of the great De Wit, which 


ſaid is t 
is not an improper leſſon for you. When that great 


perhaps 2 
ntended 

Your | 
and muc 
riendtht] 
red por 
nan truſ 
ou have 


hands, was aſked how he could poſſibly accompliſn fi 
much, and with ſuch coolneſs and regularity, he an. 
ſwered, that it was by doing one thing at a time. Ha 
you purſued this maxim, and withal, let me add, hai 
you got up at fix in the morning, inſtead of laying i la 
bed till nine or ten, your affairs had been in a differen 


ſituation. You would then, before your cuſtomers cam: market, 
to your ſhop, have had time to have examined your ac. hem, ar 
counts, to have regulated your expences, and mig eg mea 


have prevented a profuſe family from driving you to iʒ Niare an 
extreme diſtreſs. Not that J intend hereby to caſt aj Mother the 
reflection on your wife; for I believe ſhe, poor woman, the form 
was miſled by appearances, and from the buſtle of bu. Nag befe 
neſs you was in, taught to believe, that a great deal of 
money was making for her uſe, part of which ſhe hada 
right to employ, ſo that her family might cut a figure in 
the neighbourhood. This, and many of your bad debts, 
occaſioned by your not demanding the money in time, 
ariſes from a neglect of your books, ard.verifies the oli 
maxim, he who keeps his accounts, may keep his famiy, 


buy any 
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beſt wil! 
nom p 
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but he that keeps no account may be kept by the pariſ. Wl ſting 
There is a reputation you ſee even in breaking. For De, 
you, though your eltate has been ſo conſiderable, as to 0 
produce a large dividend for your creditors, are not hal EY 


ſo much eſteemed as your neighbour, who paid only fu I brother, 
| ſhillings in the pound, and for this evident reaſon ; lis ¶ you are 


books were regular; through his whole affairs ther WM well, th 
were great marks of care and circumſpection, and it ap· ¶ not to v 
pear” 'd that his miſcarriage was owing to an unavoidabl: WM under t. 
train of misfortunes whereas yours can only: be aſcii count, | 


bed to your folly and indiſcretion. TEN: difcretic 
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But I beg pardon, Sir; I have done. What I have 


id is true, but truths of this ſort are diſpleaſing, and 
perhaps at this time may ſavour of inhumanity, though 


ntended for your good. | | 
Your father was an honeſt, worthy man, and my old 


znd much eſteemed friend, and to let you fee that my 


riendihip died not with him, I will lend you five hun- 
red pounds, which will probably do you more ſervice 
han truſting you with the ſixty pounds worth of goods 
ou have mentioned; for with the money you may go to 


market, buy your goods to the beſt advantage, pay for 


hem, and receive a diſcount, which perhaps may be the 
delt means to eſtabliſh your credit; and you will then 


have an opportunity of going to my. warehouſe, or any 
other that may beſt ſuit with your intereſt or inclination, 


the former of which ſhould, I think, be preferred in the 
aſe before us; and I do fincerely deſire of you never to 
buy any goods of me, that you can get better or cheaper 
any where elſe. Tis not the way to be wealthy. My 
beſt wiſhes will always attend you and your ſpouſe, to 
waom pray make my compliments. Tam, &c. 


[rom an elder to a younger Brother, repreſenting to bim 

the fatal conſequences that muſt inevitably attend his per- 
ſifting in his Extravagance. 
Dear HAR RL, . 

OU muſt imagine, if you give yourſelf time to re- 
flect, that your misfortunes, as being an only 

brother, affect me almoſt as much as my own; which, 

you are ſenſible, are not a few: But then you know very 
well, that mine are owing to unforeſeen accidents, and 
not to wilful profuſion. This conſideration ſupports me 
under them ; but as to what I have ſuffered on your ac- 
count, that indeed has been occaſioned by my own in- 
diſcretion. Whilſt my father and mother were living, 
8 5 OA they 
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they not only ſupplied you with every thing that was ne. 
ceſſary and convenient, but even indulged you in your 
extravagance. What they left behind them is now de. 
volved upon me; and both nature and prudence dire 
me to make the beſt uſe of it I am able. I acknowledge 
I am inclined to ſerve you to the utmoſt of my power; 
but, my dear brother, which way can Ido it effectually 
The many ſupplies you received from our indulgent pa. 
rents were actually thrown away, becauſe, through your 
own miſapplication of them, they gave you no real af: 
fiftance : And, pray, what meaſures can I take to reliere 
you ? Had you made a proper uſe of your friends readi- 
neſs to ſerve you, you had been happy long ago; but 
to ipeak freely, your preſent diſtreſs is entirely owing to 
your own folly. The fortune you had, with prudent 
management, would have afforded you a comfortable 
ſubſiſtence all your life: Whereas you have ſquandered 
it away in leſs than two years time. Were I able and 
willing to give you as much more, what reaſon is there 
. to ſuppoſe you would be a beiter ceconvmilt for the fu- 
ture? All I am worth in the world, at your rate of lv- 
ing, would fupport you but a few years; and as I think 
it my duty to take care of my own family, I mult not 
injure them by relieving you. Were I to ſend you tie 
money you require, what other purpoſe would it ſerve, 
than to lengthen your credit, and involve you farther in 
debt? T his has always been the cate, whenever I have 
aſſiſted you; and therefore it is now time to withdraw 
my favours. Nevertheleſs, when I am ſufficiently con- 
vinced of your refor rmation, you may depend upon al 
realonable — from, | 


"_ affectionate brother, 
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From a Guardian to his Ward, on his irvogular Courſe of 
| Life during his I; 


Dear WILLIAM, ' 

_— are ſenſible that a true friendſhip always ſub- 

ſi ted between your father and myſelf, and that he 
was pleaſed to conſtitute me the ſole executor of his laſt 
will and teſtament, wherein he .committed you to my 
care during your minority. I have accordingly had a 
watchtul eye over your deportment, and am ſorry to 
hear that you keep bad company and bad hours, ate 
frequently overtaken with liquor, and tranſgreſs the 
rules of your maſter's houſe, ſo as to give great uneaſi- 
neſs to the whole family. I am likewiſe informed, that 
you treat your maſter's cooleſt expoſtulations 1 in a man- 
ner that no ways becomes you, giving him pert anſwers, 
and putting on ſaucy airs. Nay, inſtead of amendment, 
you repeat the offence for which he reproves you, and 
turn his admonitions to ridicule amongſt your profligate 
aſſociates, Give me leave, therefore, to ſet before you, 
in a true light, the fatal conſequences that muſt attend 
you without a ſpeedy reformation. 

In the firſt place, how can you in conſcience break 
through that ſolemn contract, which you have bound 
yourſelf faithfully to obſerve? Or what excuſe can I 
make to your maſter, to whom I ſtand engaged for your 
good behaviour ? You are now but ſeventeen, an age 
too young to be your own maſter, and act without re- 
ſtraint. Stay, then, till you are one or two and twenty 
atleaſt, before you take the liberty of keeping what hours 
and what company you pleaſe ; and even then it will be 
neceſſary to controul yourſelf, for fear of contracting 
vicious habits, which are not ealily forſaken. 

Conſider, I beg of you, before it is too late, into what 
inconveniencies and diſtreſs ſuch a courſe of life may 

8 lead 
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lead you; and what trouble you will give your ſincereſ 
friends, by perſevering in your evil ways. And then 
again, have an eye to the golden rule, of doing as you 
would be done by. Aſk yourſelf, whether your preſent 
behaviour is ſuch as you would approve of in an appren. 
tice of your own? Are you ſo capable of purſuing your 
maſter's buſineſs the next morning, as if you had gone to 
bed ſober, and in proper time? If not, your miſpent 
evenings are a double diſadvantage to your maſter. And 
will not theſe ſmall liberties (as you call them) lead you 
on, in time, to others of a more dangerous and deſtruc- 
tive nature ? Believe me, it is not in every one's power 
to ſtop when he pleaſes; and by ill-habits long perſiſted 
in, you may arrive to ſuch a pitch of obduracy, as 
bid defiance to ail laws, both human and divine. 

For my part, I ſerved ſeven years, not only with plex- 
fure, but (I hope) with reputation; and though I wa 
not my own maſter till I was two and twenty, I thought 


it was full ſoon enough. I don't know what your ſen. 


timents may be on the like occaſion ; but I wiſh you 
may conſult your own intereſt and credit as much as 
have done, and not take ſuch liberties as I cannot thi 
either reputable or honeſt. 

You are now at an age, wherein you houtd ſtody id 
cultivate your mind, not to indulge yourſelf in pleaſures. 
By reading proper books, and keeping good company, 
you will acquire a large ſtock of wiſdom and experience; 
you will uſefully employ your leifure hours; avoid mary 
. temptations 5 enlarge your ideas of men and things; 
contract your expences ; and, in a word, you will lean 
to look down with an eye of contempt on thoſe frotlif 
companions, who now give you ſo much ſatisfaction 
and delight. 

Nothing but my ſincere regard for you ſuture wella ue 


could have induced me thus to repreſent LO you the dan- 
6 088 
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gerous tendency of your preſent conduct; and I hope 
my triendly admonitions will have the deſired effect, ſo 
that J may not have cauſe to repent of taking upon me 
the important truſt which your father repoſed in me. If 
I ſhould hear of the ſucceſs of theſe remonſtrances, you 
Yours, &c. 


From an Apprentice 0 his Maſter in the Country. 

- SIR, LS : 3 
8 NCE you left home nothing material has happened 

in the family, nor any buſineſs offered, but what 
we have been able to accompliſh to the ſatisfaction of the 
cuſtomers. This I thought it my duty to inform you of 
(as'I fmd your affairs will detain you longer in the coun- 
try than you expected) and to aſſure you that buſineſs 
here, during your abſence, ſhall be carried on with as. 
much care and fidelity, as if your eye was over us. Sir 
Richard Rowland has diſcharged his account, and bought 
eight pieces of the ſame holland, with which he is per- 
fectly well pleaſed. Captain Jordan arrived yeſterday. EF 
aw him laſt night, and he tells me he has executed your 
commiſſion much to his ſatisfaction, and hopes it will be 
to yours. The good family are all well. Every body 
Tongs for your return, and my good miſtreſs begins to be 
mpatient z however, nobody expects you till the buſi- 
neſs you went about is compleated, and if in the mean 
time any thing of conſequence ſhould happen, you may 


depend on hearing immediately from, Sir, Yours, &c. 


From a Tradeſman to his Correſpondent, requeſling the > 


Payment of a Sum of Money. 1 ads 

on. x _ | ee, 
A VERY unexpected demand that has been made on 
41 me for money, which I was in hopes of keeping 
longer in my trade, obliges me to apply for your aſſiſ- 
te S 2 | tance | 
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tance of the balance of the account between us, or a; "4 
much of it as you can ſpare. When I have an opporu· Ml gainft a 
nity to inform you of the nature of this demand, and the Mll ceived | 
neceſſity of my diſcharging it, you will readily excuſe the ¶ childrer 
freedom I now take with you; and as tis an affair of i pay civ 
ſuch conſequence to my family, I know the friendſhip I quickly 
you bear me, will induce you to ſerve me effectually. diſgrace 
| I am, Sir, your maſt obedient ſervant, ¶ and exp 
| | e be adv! 
6 The Anſwer. offices i 
© | wm 4 ſons of 
gives me ſingular ſatisfaction, that T have it in ny pay a d 
power to anſwer your demand, and am able to ſerve ¶ rience: 
a man I ſo much eſteem. The balance of the account is tue, eſi 
two hundred pounds, for which I have procured a bank learner. 
note, and tor ſecurity divided it, and ſent. one half by the Wl ſome b 
carrier, and incloſed the other. I wiſh you may ſur- themſel 
mount this and every other difficulty that lays.in your Wl by dar 
road to happineis, and am, Sir, Yours fincerely, nors : | 
| | dence 1s 
From a Father to his Son, on his Admiſſion into the ſyering 
| Univer/ity. 005 the con 
My dear Son, ſcornin, 
A/ OU are now going into the wide world. Every nothing 
Rep you take is attended with danger, and requires I ſtudied 
caution. My eye is upon you no longer, and the vigi- vill hei 
lance of governors, and the care of tutors, cannot i #ntereft, 
follow you every where. Few will have concern or af- which, 
Fection enough to adviſe you faithfully, Your condult I tue, is 
mult be a cod deal regulated by your own reflection. Vu co 
The only (cure p-275+ are thoſe of religion and virtue, ſeem to 
in which it will not be difticult for you to walk, if you as. Tack 
live agreeably to that Smplicity of life, which the rules pojution, 
of academical ſocieties preſcribe. Mix not intemperance make 
with your growing years, nor treaſure up infirmities a- gnal 
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gainſt an age the fi/Zeft for employment. You have re- 
ceived health from your parents, and you owe it to your 
children. Be careful in the choice of your company; 
pay civility to all; have friendſhip with few; not too 
quickly with any : An idle companion will corrupt and 
diſgrace you while you aſſociate with him, and aſperſe 
and expoſe you when you ſhall ſhake him off. In this, 
be adviſed by thoſe, whom I intruft to do all good 
offices for you. Whenever you find yourſelf with per- 
ſons of ſuperior age or quality, or flation or endowments, 
pay a deference to them: So much is due to their expe- 
rience and character. Moedefly is the moſt amiable vir- 
tue, eſpecially in a young man who profeſſes himſeif a 
learner. Poſſibly, in a large ſociety, you may meet with 
ſome bold young men who will think to arrogate to 
themſelves a value amongit their ill bred companions, 
by daring to ſay and do abufive things to their gover- 
nors : But don't you imitate ſuch examples; for impu- 
dence is not magnanimity. A brave mind is ſeen in per- 
ſeyering through the difficulties of a virtuous courſe ; in 
the conqueſt of irregular appetites and paſſions, and in 
ſcorning to do any thing that. is mean or baſe. Have 
nothing to do with politicks, which, when you ſhall have” 
ſtudied all your life, you will not have found out what 
will hereafter be the humaurs,. or reſentments, or private 
intereſt, or public views of men in power: A ſtudy 
which, as it is generally directed, rather leads from vir- 
tue, is foreign to your preſent purpoſe ; and in which i; 
you could really have any till, at your age it would * 
ſem to be fected. Take the proper advantages of Jiv- 
ing in a ſociety, Obſerve the different tempers and diſ. 
poſitions of men; ſhun their vices, imitate their virtues; 
make uſe of their learning, and let the many eyes that 
are upon you, the conſcience of your duty, and an in- 
Ggnation io be inſignificant, raiſe an emulation in you 
8 3 to 
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to excel in ſome kind of art or knowledge that may here. 


after be uſeful to the public. From the moment of your. 


entrance take care of your reputation. Let not one exer. 


ciſe go out of your hands that hath not employed your' 


utmoſt diligence. Notwithſtanding the affection T have 
for you, I ſhall not be able to do you the ſervice I defire, 
unleſs you aſſiſt me with your charadler. And in al 
_ doubtful caſes, let not your father, who loves you beſt, 
and your Governors, who are well able to direct you, be 
the only friends you will not conſult. J am, &c. 


From Lady *** to her Daughter, a Girl of twelve Yeart 
old, then under the care of ber ING in the 


Country. 


My dear Child, 
"Hough I know you want no precepts under my 
mother” s care, to inſtru& you in all moral and re- 


ligious duties; yet there are ſome things ſhe may poſſi 


bly forget to remind you of, which are highly neceſſary 
for the forming your mind, ſo as to make that figure in 
the world, I could wiſh you te do. I am certain you 
will be kept up to your muſic, ſinging and dancing, by 
the beſt maſters the country affords ; and need not.doubt, 
but you will very often be told, that good houſewifery is 


a moſt commendable quality. I would have you indeed 


negle& none of theſe branches of education; but, my. 
dear, I ſhould be grieved to hear you were ſo much at- 
tached to them, as not to be able to devote two hours, at 
leaſt, every day to reading. My father left a collection 
of yery excellent books in all languages behind him, 
which are yet in being, and as you are tolerably ac- 
quainted with the French and Italian, I would have you 
not be altogether a ſtranger to their authors. Poetry, 
if it be good, (as in that library you will find none that 
is not ſo) very much elevates the ideas, and harmonizes 
the 
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the ſoul ; * well- wrote novels are an amuſement, i in 
which ſornetimes you may indulge yourſelf ; but hiſtory is 
what I would chiefly recommend; without ſomeknow- 
ledge of this, you will be accounted at beſt but an agree- 
able trifler.—I would have you gay, lively and entertain- 

ing, but then I would have you able to improve, as well 
23 divert the company you may happen to fall into. 

But, my dear child, I muſt warn you to beware with 
what diſpoſition you fit down to read books of this na- 
ture; ſor if you lightly ſkim them over, and merely to 
gratify your curiolity with the amazing events delivered 
in them, the reſearch will afford you little advantage :— 
You muſt, therefore, conſider what you read; mark 
well the chain of accidents which bring on any great ca- 
taſtrophe, and this will ſhew you that nothing happens 
by chance, but all is entirely governed by the directions 
of an over- ruling power z—in diſtinguiſhing the true 

cauſes of the riſe and fall of empires, and thoſe ſtrange 
rev,autions that have happened in molt kingdoms of the 
worl, you will admire divine juſtice, and be far from 
xccuſing providence of partiality, when you find, as fre- 
quently you will, the good dethroned, all rites both hus 
man and divine ſacrilegiouſſy trampled upon, a mock 
authority eſtabliſhed in the place of a real: one, and law- 
is uſurpation proſper z becauſe at the ſame time you 
will ſee that this does not happen, till a peopl-, grown 
told in iniquity, and ripe for deſtruction, have drawn 
_ upon themſelves the ſevereſt vengeance-of offended 
raven, v 
innocent individuals may ſuffer in the general calamity 3 
yet it is for the good of the whole, in order to bring 
tzem to a juſt ſenſe of their tranſgreſſions, and turn them 
tom their evil ways.—This the hiſtorical part of the 
bivle makes manifeſt in numberleſs inſtances; 3 and this, 

the 


which is tyranny and oppreſſion; and though "8 
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the calamities which at different times have befehevery 


kingdom and commonwealth, evidently confirm. 

I am the more particular in giving you theſe cautions, 
becauſe, without obſerving them, you may be liable to im- 
bibe prejudices which will pervert your judgment, and 
render you guilty of injuſtice, without knowing you are 
ſo. As you regard therefore my commands, which will 
always be for your improvement Cs —— never 
be remiſs in this point. 


Next to. hiſtory, I ſhall be glad to ſee you hayefane 


ſmattering in natural philoſophy. You have already 
read ſeveral little treatiſes in that agreeable ſcience, and 
you may be furniſhed with. more and better where you 
are; the ſame perſon that brings you thoſe neceſſaries 
you deſired me to ſend, will alſo deliver to you glaſles of 
various kinds, by the help of which, you may diſcover 
plainly the form of many inſects, which to the naked 
eye appear but ſo many moving motes !——Believe me, 
child, the wide creation preſents nothing that affords not 
infinite matter for a delightful ſpeculation, and the more 
you examine the works of nature, the more you will 
learn to love and adore the great God of nature, the 
fountain of all pleaſure. I expect your next will be fil- 
led with no enquiries on new faſhions, nor any direc- 
tions to your milliner; nor ſhall I be better ſatisfied 
with an account of your having begun, or finiſhed, ſuch 
or ſuch a piece of fine work: This may inform you 
- thatit is other kinds of learning I would have you verſed 
in zl flatter myſelf with ſeeing my commands obeyed, 
— that no part of what I have faid will be loſt upon 
you, which a little more time and knowledge of the 
world will ſnew you the value of, and prove to you, 
more than any indulgence I could treat you with, how 
very much I am, ; 


Your affectionate mother. | 
A Leiter 


A Lett. 
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x . 


A Letter * en DE MonTESQUIEU, to a 
uu Gentleman, on . Hiſtory. 
San, 

3 lar with much pleaſure, that you have 

reſolved to exerciſe a regulat courſe of ſtudy in the 
country, and to continue it even at Paris, and with the 
army, in proportion as you ſhall have time. But you 
do me too much honour to conſult me about the reading 
you ſhould make choice of, being ſo capable of making 
that choice yourſelf. Nevertheleſs, ſince you abſolutely 
require that I ſhould explain myſelf thereupon, I ſhall 
not heſitate to tell you, that I ſhould prefer the reading 
of hiſtory to all other. It is an opinion of which I have 
given a public teſtimony, and that I ſhall never change. 
Inſtead of quoting the paſſage where I ſpeak advantage- 
eully of hiftory, I had rather write it in this letter for 
your eaſe and my own. | You will not have the trouble 
to look for the book, and I ſhall not have that of recol- 
letting the arguments I then advanced. That hiſtory. 
inſtructs us in an engaging and agreeable manner; that 
the greater part of the other ſciences give precepts which 
our mind uſually lights, becauſe it loves freedom, and 
becauſe it takes pleaſure in oppoſing every thing that ſa- 
vours of command. I added, that inſtead of thoſe im- 
perious maxims, hiſtory gives us only reflections to make 
upon the events that ſhe diſplays before our eyes, and 
that thoſe events are ſo many examples which we have to 
follow or avoid. She makes us attend the councils of 
ſoyereigns, and enables us to diſtinguiſh flattery from 
good advice. She deſcribes fieges and battles to us, and 
makes us take notice of the faults or good conduct of the 
generals. In a word, ſhe gives us in a few years, an 
experience that many years cannot give without her aſſiſ- 


tance, Will you permit me, Sir, to improve upon what 
I have 
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2 I have. ſaid, and to take from a better fund than my own? 


A moſt eloquent prelate v will ſupply me with two or three 


periods which you will be very glad to know. He ſpeaks 


of a great and ingenious princeſs which we have juſt loſt, 
and ſays that the reſolution of proſecuting the ſtudy of 
wiſdom, kept her engaged to the reading of which we 
ſpeak. That hiſtory is rightly called the wiſe counſel. 
lor of Princes. It is there, continued he, that the 
_ greateſt Kings have no more rank than by their virtues, 
and that degraded for ever, by the hands of death, they 
undergo without court and without retinue, the judg- 
ment of all people and of all ages. It is there we dif. 
cover that the gloſs of flattery is ſuperficial, and that 
falſe colours will not laſt, how ingeniouſly ſoever they 
be laid on. There our admirable Princes ſtudied the 
duties of thoſe whoſe lives compoſe hiſtory, &c. You 
ſee, Sir, that I have kept my word, what I have bor- 
rowed is better than what is my own, and that I have 
thought of nothing but ſatisfying you, without confider- 
ing that I was going to deſtroy the good opinion you 
might have of my writings, I will even tell you what 
hiſtorian I ſhould prefer for pleaſure and for inſtruction. 
It is Plutarch, whom the too ſevere critics will hardy 
acknowledge to be an hiſtorian. I muſt allow indeed 
| that he has not made any body of hiſtory, and that he 
has left none but particular and unconneRted lives. But 
what hiſtories can be found which pleaſe and inſtruct like 
theſe lives? At leaſt, what perſon can read them with- 
out reliſhing a thouſand beauties, and remarking every 
moment maxims of morality and politics Plutarch in- 
troduces them naturally, he gathers none but flowers 
that.grow under his feet, and does not go out of his way 
to gather others. He paints the man "whoſe life he re- 


lates; 5 he makes him. know ſuch as he was at the head ol 


the armies, in the 8 of the people, in his oun 
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family, and in his pleaſures. In fine, Sir, I ſhould be 
of the opinion of an author, who ſaid, that if he was 
conſtrained to fling all the books of the antients into the 
ſea, Plutarch ſhould be the laſt drowned. We will ſay 
more of this when we go to **** with the M. of ene, 
If you would entertain your friends with leſs ceremony, 
we ſhould already have made you this viſit, but you treat 
at your houſe as ſumptuoully as if the ſuperintendancy 
was (till in your family. I am moſt abſolutely, Sir, 
Your moft humble and moſt obedient ſervant. 


From a young Man nearly out of his Apprenticeſhip to the 

Father of a young Lady who — in the Family. 
SIR, 

I. I was not conſcious that my behaviour, during my 
apprenticeſhip to Mr. Toxvers, would plead in my 

favour with one, whoſe intimacy in the family has made 

him not entirely unacquainted with it, I ſnould not dare 

to write to you on this occaſion. 


But, before I preſume to mention the ſubie& of this 


letter, permit me to obſerve, that my apprenticeſhi p 
will expire at Lady-Day next; when, beſides my expec- 
tations from a maiden aunt, and ſome other of my rela- 
tions, I ſhall have two thouſand pounds at my own diſ- 
poſal, which, together with my natural induſtry, love 
of buſineſs, and the knowledge I have acquired under ſo 
good a maſter, will enable me to enter into buſineſs with 
ſome degree of reputation, and with a proſpect of ſuc. 
ceſs. Having laid before you, Sir, a faithful account of 
the preſent ſtate of my affairs, I muſt beg your permil- 
lion to add, that I have for a long time ſecretly admired 
your eldeſt daughter. I fay ſecretly, becauſe I have not 
ventured to mention it before, and never ſhall to the 
young Lady, unleſs this meets with your approbation. 
In what light this addreſs will appear to you, I am 

wholly 
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wholly ignorant, and am as little acquainted whether 
my fortune bears any proportion to that you intend to 


give your daughter ; but of this I am certain,” "that 


though the Lady may, in point of outward circum. 
ſtances, meet with a more advantageous offer, yet in 
true and fincere affection for Miſs Symonds, none can ex- 
- Ceed him who is, Sir, Your humble ſervant, 


The Anſwer. | 

SIR, | — of 
W HAT thoughts my daughter may have of your 

propoſal I know not, and muſt obſerve to you, 
that I am determined never to influence her in an affar 
of this ſort, where I think ſhe ought to have her own 
free choice, What I have heard Mr. Towers frequently 
fay of your behaviour, makes any farther enquiry into 
your character unneceſſary. And if your affairs are as 
you repreſent them, I ſhall have no objection ;. but here 
you muſt allow me to make proper enquiries. 

As I have a ſon, I do not propoſe to give each of my 
daughters above a thouſand pounds at their marriage, 
though at my death, their fortunes will be at leaſt equal 
to yours. I muſt confeſs that T am pleaſed, Sir, with 

your writing to me on this ſubjeCt before you mentioned 
it to my daughter, and I give you my free conſent to ac- 
quaint her with your ſentiments; however I would 
not adviſe you to do this by letter; for, as ſhe is often 
at Mr. Towers's, you may open your mind to her by de- 
grees, which will be much better than an abrupt decla- 
ration; and if ſhe is diſpoſed to favour your paſſion, ſhe 
will meet with no oppoſition from me. I ſhall be ready, 
whenever you think proper, to talk with you farther on 
this yet, and am, Sir, | 
| f Your very humble ſerwant, 
J. SYMONDS. 
Tren 
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fram « a young Gentlemen to a Lady of. 1 Fortune. 

Mada Mg: we 
ONE ſurely « can labour under greater aa | 
tages than he who preſumes to write to a Lady to 


3 whom he is entirely unknown; But a man who has been 
* ſo long condemned to ſilence as I have, has ſome plea 
for taking a liberty to write that would be otherwiſe un- 
pardonable: This Madam, I beg you would ſee as my 
aqpology for giving you this trouble, and for preſuming 
your il 5 alk whether the perſon who had the happineſs of. fit- 
you, ting by you at the opera laſt night, and who has in vain 


"xr long waited for an opportunity of ſpeaking to you, might, 
if all things were favourable to his wiſhes, be admitted 


own : 
-ntly MY e the honour of your acquaintance, Another favour, 
into MW Madam, I humbly requeſt : It is that you will find a 
e as way, (for I proteſt I know of none) by which I may be 
here honoured with your determinations. | 

I am ſenſible, Madam, that I have gone too far in 
f my preſuming to take this liberty; but I beg to be forgiven. 
age, No words can deſcribe what I feel, while I write this to 
qual you, and which I ſhall continue to ſuffer, at leaſt till I 
och have the happineſs of receiving your anſwer. I am, * 
mn | De Anſwer by a Friend of the 88 

| SIR, : 

= AM now perhaps taking as ſtrange a a liberty as you 
&: took yeſterday, but if you hope for pardon from one 
TY woman,, you muſt be ready to grant it to another. I 


the have ſeen your letter to Miſs Trenchard, and as I think 
it impoſlible for that Lady to anſwer it, my regard for 
her makes me take the taſk upon myſelf, I am ſur- 
prized, Sir, and doubtleſs the is more ſo, that an abſo- 
lute ſtranger ſhould take the liberty to write to her, eſ- 
| pecially as Miſs Trenchard has ſo univerſal an acquain- 
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tance, that I cannot think it very difficult for a man of 
faſhion to get himſelf introduced to her, without his 
taking this extraordinary method; however, you muſt 
permit me to ſay, that there are few people to whom 
Miſs Trenchard would wiſh to be known as an acquain- 
tance,- beyond the number of thoſe who have at preſent 
that honour. We are not more ignorant of you than we 
are of your meaning; but if you have any farther 
thoughts, I do aſſure you there will require a great deal 
to ſupport ſuch an application. I am ſincerely the Lady's 
friend, and in this inftance, I am perſuaded that I am 
acting the part of a friend to you. I have only obſerved 
what I think you ought to have done, and in what man- 
ner, and I leave the reſt to your diſcretion. I am, Sir, 

Your bumble ſervant, 


From a Gentleman of Fortune, 0% had ſeen a Lai in 
7 0 to to her Mather. 


MabAM, | 

1 T will be happy for me, if you are not unacquainted 

& with the name at the bottom of this letter, ſince that 
will prevent the neceſſity of my ſaying what will appear 
with a better grace from others. I ſhall flatter myſelf 
that this is really the caſe, and will only ſay that I am 
of a family of ſome conſideration, and am not entirely 
deſtitute of fortune. 

I was a few days ago, Madam, at the oratorio, and 
have juſt learnt, that a Lady who commanded all my at- 
tention there, has the happineſs to be your daughter. It 
is on that Lady's account, I now preſume to write to 
you; and as it is my ſettled opinion that nothing can 
juſtly deſerve cenſure, that is honourable and undiſ- 
guiſed, I take the freedom to own, that though I do not 
doubt of your daughter's being worthy of a much better 
__ yet 1 am perſuaded tt my happineſs or _— 
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will depend upon her accepting or refuſing this; I there- 
fore beg the favour, Madam, of your letting me know 
whether the young Lady be engaged, and if ſhe be not, 
Iintreat, that after you have informed yourſelf who it is 
that requeſts the honour of being introduced to her, you 
will favour me with an anſwer. I am as great an ene- 
my as poſſible, Madam, to the nonſenſe uſed on theſe 
occaſions, but it would be doing myſelf injuſtice to con- 
clude without ſaying, that my mind will be very little 
at eaſe, until I know how this addreſs is received. I have 


' the honour to be, Madam, Your humble ſervant, 


| J. TOWNSHEYD. 
The Anſever, 
SIR, 
HE letter T have had the honour to receive 1 
you, beſpeaks you a gentleman and a man of ſenſe. 
After ſuch a prepoſſeſſion i in your favour, I am forry to 
inform you that I am induced, from ſeveral reaſons, to 
decline the offer you are pleaſed to make of an alliance to 
my family. My daughter, who is very dear to me, is, 
I think, already engaged; I wiſh it may be as worthily : 
beſides, I cannot approve of this-unaccountable manner 
of placing your affections, and then pleading in favour 
of a paſſion built on ſo poor a foundation as that of ſee- 
ing a perſon once at an oratorio. 1 wiſh, Sir, that you 
had known my daughter before you had faid ſo 
much, and by having met with me among our acquain- 
tance, had found an opportunity to mention it. *Tis 
very probable, Sir, that you are more than an equal 
match to her, for though ſhe (if you will ſuffer a mother 
to ſay it) has merit, her fortune, though not quite in- 
conſiderable, i is not great. . You ſee, Sir, that I waver 
in my opinion on this ſubject, but you muſt attribute it 
to the true cauſe, and believe that every thing that has, 
| 2 
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be it ever ſo remote, a tendency to my daughter's wel. tion fo! 
fare, will make me very cautious of determining. To aunt gin 
give you my final ſenſe, (at leaſt what is final to me at that he 
preſent) I have not a thought of aſking who it is that has years, 


3M thus favoured us, nor would adviſe my daughter to re- a capita 
member it. However, I thank you, Sir, in her name, as wealthy 
well as my own, for the honour you intended us, and him fre 
am, Sir, Your moſt obedient ſervant. able fo 
From the Gentleman, in N ly to the former. _— 
MapAM, yet mad 

f © bs before you receive this letter Sir Philip Mood. trary te 
ville will have waited on you in my behalf, you my com 
cannot be offended at ſeeing it ſubſcribed by the name of a your a 
perſon whoſe addreſſes you had in ſome meaſure declin- dealing 
ed. You now, Madam, know who it is that is ambi- by refu 
tious of the honour of being related to you; and I ſin- howeve 


cerely aſſure you, that I think myſelf happy that the writing 
Lady's fortune is leſs than might be expected by a per- J inſiſt 

ſon with mine, who proceeded on the ordinary . ſcheme received 
of marriage. I would fain flatter myſelf, that what you gence a 
ſaid of the Lady's being already engaged, was rather an lelf for 


excuſe againſt me, than a determination in favour of to infor 
another; and I beg I may have permiſſion to wait on your At 
you this afternoon, to aſſure that Lady of my inviolable am, wi 
affection, and to declare to you, Madam, with how knour 
much ſincerity, I am, Tour moſt obedient ſervant. 3 
e Fa 
From a young Lady to her Father, to inform him of ber * enti; 
- *, bhawving received a Propoſal of Ty Dear 
Dear and honoured Sir, 0 
M* duty and affection both oblige me to inform i 
\ | you, that fince I have been here, I have received eretion. 
feveral viſits from one Mr. Brown an Tronmonger of this firſt op 


* who profeſſes to have entertained a ſincere affec- r anc 
tion 


4 0 
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tion for me. His perſon is not diſagrecable, and my 
aunt gives him an extraordinary character: She tells me, 
that he has been ſet up for himſelf theſe three or four, 
years, and has a conſiderable trade: That he began with. 


a capital of a thouſand, pounds; and bids fair far being a 
wealthy tradeſman : She alſo fays, that ſhe has known 
him from his infancy, and that he was always remark- 
able for the excellence of his temper. But, notwith- 
ſtanding this favourable deſcription, I hope, Sir, you 
will think me ſincere, when I aſſure you, that he has not 
yet made the leaſt impreſſion on my heart. It was con- 
trary to my inclinations that he was ever brought into 
my company, or allowed to profeſs a paſſion that wanted 


your - approbation ; but as my aunt has conſiderable. 
dealings with him, ſhe was unwilling to diſoblige him, 
by refuſing to let him ſee and ſpeak to me. I have, 


however, ventured to tell him, that as he has neglected 
writing to you, I have reſolved to do it myſelf, and that 
T intiſt upon his not paying me another viſit, till I have 
received your anſwer. The remembrance of your indul- 


gence and affection would have made me reproach my 


elf for ever, had I not now taken the firſt opportunity 
to inform you and my mamma of this affair, and to beg 
your advice, while J am in a condition to take it. I 


am, with my humble duty to you and my dear mamma, 


konoured Sir, Your dutiful and obedient daughter. 


The Father's Anſwer, on a Suppy/ition that he does not 
* entirely di iſapprove of the young Man's Addreſſes. 
Dear Lucy, 
OUR mother and I are equally pleaſed with the 
inſtance you have given us of your duty and diſ- 


eretion. Our tender affection will induce us to take the 
(rt opportunity, to enquire into Mr. Brown's charae- 


r, ad if it be anſwerable to our hopes, we n 
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gladly conſent to an union that affords you an agree- 
able proſpect of happineſs. However, it is neteſſary 
that you ſhould. ſtill keep yourſelf on your guard. His 
profeſſions may be nothing more than the idle unmean- 
ing flattery of a perſon who has no other view, but 
that of trifling away a leiſure hour ; his deſigns may 
be even moſt diſhonourable; he may ſeek your ruin, 
only for the gratification of his own looſe defires : And 
even ſuppoſing all you have heard of him be true, he 
may have private vices that may tarniſh all his good 
qualities. Do not think, my dear, that theſe ſuppo- 
ſitions are a proof of an uncharitable ſpirit : his not ac- 
quainting me with his intentions gives but too much 
ground for ſuch injurious ſuſpicions, and the impor- 
tance of an event, on which. our happineſs or miſery 
muſt depend, calls for the utmoſt caution. Keep him, 
therefore, at a diſtance. 
to him, (if ſhe or you have not done it already) that 
you are not at your on diſpoſal. But if you find you 
have an averſion to his perſon, or if any part of his beha- 
viour is ſo diſagreeable, as to make it impoſſible for him 
to gain your affection, I would not have your aunt give 
him 'any hopes that my approbation will be of any ad- 
vantage to him; for let him be ever ſo worthy of your 
eſteem, I will never deſire you to marry the man you 
cannot love. I ſhall endeavour to obtain as perfect a 
knowledge of him as poſſible ; and if your mother and 
J have reaſon to think him worthy of our child, and 
you are ditpoſed to favour his paſſion, we ſhall rejoice in 
contributing all in our power to your felicity. Your 
mather ſends you her bleſſing with mine. Iam, my 
dear Lucy, | | 

& | Your ver eee father. 


Deſire your aunt to intimate 
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From a Maid. Serwant to her Father i in the Country, to 
aſk his Advice e gs ſhould * ber Maſter” 5 
Apprentice. 

 HomouredFATHER, 

[,,Ondon 1 is certainly the beſt place i in the * for thoſe. 

who are to maintain themſelves by their own labour, 
provided they have good ſenſe enough to withſtand the 
temptations and ſnares they are daily ſubje&, to, and 
which they cannot be too much guarded againſt, I have 


/ 


got a very good place, and am well reſpected by my ma- = 


ſter and miſtreſs. | I therefore return you my thanks in 
the moſt dutiful manner, for perſuading me, though 
contrary to my inclinations, to come to town. | 
But the particular reaſon of my writing at this time is 
to inform you, that a young man who is an apprentice 


to my maſter, preſſes me to marry him; he has good 
friends, and has ſerved five years ; but as my maſter or 


miſtreſs might be diſpleaſed with him, were they to know 


it, I have concealed it from them, tho* I thought it my 


duty to write to you to know whether you approve of it. 


I am, Honoured Sir, your dutiful daughter, 


The Father s Anſwer. 
Dear Child, 
1 AM very glad to hear you are in a good place, and 
that you are ſo happy as to pleaſe your miſtreſs. I 
am ſure you have reaſon to believe, that I always gave 
you the beſt advice in my power, and you have in more 


than one inſtance, when it has croſſed your inclinations, 


found it of great advantage; I therefore deſire you to 
pay a ſtrict regard to what I am going to ſay. do not 
doubt but you are pleaſed with the thoughts of being mi- 

ſtreſs of a ſhop, and keeping ſervants of your on; but 


ta, me tell you, that by marrying: an apprentice, you. 


8 . 5 5 would 


F 
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would take a moſt unlikely method of obtaining that 


happineſs, You tell me, the young man has ſerved five 
years, he has then two to ſerve ; but with what difficul- 


ties would he labour under, and how uncomfortable 


would thoſe two years be to you ? I almoſt tremble at the 
very thoughts of what you would ſuffer. In this time, 
you probably would have one child and be far gone with 
another; while your huſband had no honeſt means of 
ſupporting his increaſing expences. The difficulties he 


would labour under, and the knowledge of this impru- 


dent ſtept, would deſtroy his credit; and if his friends 


ſhould at laſt forgive him, and furniſh him with money 


to open a ſhop of his own, you would both begin the 
world under the greateſt diſadvantages, under great ex- 
pences, and a ſhattered credit ; but if they ſhould never 
fqrgive him, he would be obliged to become a journey- 
man, and, at the ſame time, be burdened not only with 


a family, but with a load of debt, which he would never 
be able to pay. In either of theſe caſes, can you ima- 
gine, that the continual uneaſineſs of his mind, and the 


flights he received from all his friends, and even from 


thoſe whom he now looks upon as his inferiors, would 


not ſour his temper, and make you ſtill more wretched 


by his ill humour? He will reflect with anguiſh of heart, 


on what he might have been, had he never known you; 
and what quarrels, what diſtreſs, what miſery would 
then be your portion? | . 

Let me, therefore, my dear child, adviſe you by all 
mearis, and as you have a regard for your own happi- 
neſs, not to marry him till he is ont of his time; and 
not even then,. till he has obtained the conſent of his 
friends. Mean while, be careful of allowing him even 
ianocent liberties ; and, if poſſible, never give him an 


opportunity of being with you alone: If you cannot do 
this where you are, let no conſiderations of preſent ad- 
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yantages, prevent your leaving your place. God grant 


that you may follow this advice; and with my earneſt 
prayers that you may, Iremain, Your 3 father. 


From a Gentleman to a Lady, aubem be accuſes of 
| Incon Weng. 3 


MapaAnu, 
OU may be furprized, but cannot ſurely be Fo 
pleaſed with a letter, inſtead of a viſit, from a 
perſon, to whom that will probably be as , welcome as 

his company. 
Why ſhould you ſuppoſe, that if lovers have loſt their 
fight, they muſt alſo be deprived of their other ſenſes ? 
I have, indeed, refuſed to believe my eyes, when they 


told me you were inconſtant, but cannot refuſe to hear 
of it, when I am told it by others. Tis time, Ma- 


dam, that we ſhould come to a better underſtanding. 
Am I, then, the object of your eſteem ;” is my fortune 
wortay your acceptance; and do you really encourage 
my pretenſions? Or do I vainly fanſy this, while you 
make me the ſubje& of your ridicule ? If this is not the 
caſe, pray what means that coquetry in public? Why 
are you pleaſed with the flattery of every fool ? And 
why am I told, that laſt night you was, for two hours 
together, in doſe converſation with Mr. Smith, and are 
ſo wherever you meet him, if I am not in company 25 
You cannot think of us both, and while I have given 
you my heart ſo entirely, I am diſtracted at the thoughts: . 
of only ſharing yours with another. 
Anſwer, Madam, theſe queſtions, and, I think, 1 
have a right to expect that you ſhould do it generouſly 
and fairly. But do not miſtake, what is produced by the 
diſtraction of my heart, for want of tenderneſs and re- 
ſpect. While 1 thus write, that heart is filled with a 
love which lays claim to an equal return; and I cannot 
bear 
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bear to be deceived, where all my hopes are centered, 
I ſhall only add, that you have made me moſt unhappy, 


I _ - B14 


and that I am in, Madam, yours, &c. 


The Lady s Anſwer, in Vindication of bet Conduct. 
SIR, 


I F I did not make you all the allowances you ſeem to 
require at the concluſion of your letter, I ſhould re. 


turn you no anſwer. But though I am now unhappy 
at finding that you are ſo, and the more as I myſelf am 


the cauſe, I can hardly tell how to impute the ſeverity 


and unkindneſs of your expreſſions to what you would 
perſuade me was the occaſion of them. However, as 1 
would not be thought guilty of a conduct that mi git ju- 
ſtify this undeſerved treatment; J think it neceſſary to 
inform you, that there is no more foundation for what 
you have heard, than for what you have ſeen; and that 
the ſight of others may be as much ſharpened by un- 
provoked malice, as yours by undeſerved ſuſpicion. I 
will alſo add, that whatever may be the end of this diſ- 
pute (for I do not think ſo lightly of lovers quarrels as 
many do) I have never entertained an affectionate thought 
of any one, except yourſelf: and if the faults of your 
' temper ſhould make me afraid to enter into the ſtrifteſt 
alliance with you, I have reaſon to believe from the pre- 
ſent diſpoſition of my mind, you will never ſee me mar- 
ried to any other. 

I have never had the leaſt thought that the gaiety of 
my temper gave you uneaſineſs; if I had, I ſhould have 
taken ſome pains to correct it, and you ought to have told 


me of it with leſs ſeverity. I am ſenſible, that you would 


have noreaſon tocomplain, was I to reſent your treatment 
more than I do: I might refuſe to ſee you; and I certainly 


ſhould do fo, had you not an advocate that pleads for you 


much better than you do for yourſelf, | Jam, Sc. 
A Mother 
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4 Mother to a Daughter FO of her Huſband. 
My dear POLLY, | 


AM very much concerned at your thinking 5 


have any reaſon to ſuſpect the fidelity of your huſ- 


band: Let me intreat you, as you love your own hap- 


pineſs, to ſuppreſs theſe early riſings of a paſſion, that 
can procure you nothing but the keeneſt anguiſn of heart, 
and to give no ear to the idle tales of thoſe officious 


and wicked people, who, perhaps, may find an 8 


in ſetting you at variance. O my child, take care of a 
ſuſpicion, which will not only give you preſent uneaſi- 


neſs, but by ſpoiling your temper, wean from you the 


affections of your huſband. If he is innocent your ſuſ- 


picions are one of the greateſt injuries; one of the higheſt 


marks of injuſtice that can be offered him; and you are 


in danger it you give a looſe to your reſentment, of pre- 


cipitating him on the courſe you dread, and rendering 


thoſe evils real, which are now only imaginary. I ſay 


me Foc I cannot think a man of his ſenſe can 
be guilty of any thing ſo baſe and ſo fooliſh. 
But tuppoſing that what you have heard i 1s but tos 


true, your reproaches would only make him fly from 


home, and from you, to one who will fide with him, 
and harden his heart againſt you. Thus would you 


yourſelf contribute to her triumph; while he, ſeeing 


that he can no longer have occaſion for reſerve, will 
grow hardened in vice, and purſue that courſe. openly, 
which he would otherwiſe, for fear of its coming to your 
knowledge, have followed privately and by ſtealth, Let 
me, therefore, beg of you to ſumuion all your prudence z 
inſtead of loading him with reproaches, and by your ill- 


humour driving him to her you would have him ſhun, 


ſtrive to make home agreeable to him, and let him ſee, 
that i it is not in the pow er of a ſtruinpet to ſurpaſs you in 


tweetncis 
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ſweetneſs of temper, and an, obligin 
By this means, yo Will, fr 


conviction into his foul, and Fobtdthy the Hobleſt of all 


conqueſts; you will recover his hett, and, Perhaps, | 


fave him ydu lobe from eternal rum! ""This*condud 
your own conſcience will approve, and” your eNildren 
will have the greateſt reaſon to rejoice in the prudees 
a. ſuch a mother. 1 am, . dear "daughter, K. | 
kran a Lady ta 4 Gentlewas, who ods Jealous 4 his 
N Wife. ent e Ut eek Os 

$REY | . e e ee f 
N Othing Gut the moſt inviolable dien hip: and eiten 
for you and your family could induee me to take 


_ this liberty; a liberty, which, perhaps, you ill never 


forgiv e, though 1 it proceeds flo the moſt generou; mo- 
tive, and is only intended to ſecure to you and yours, 
that happineſs, Which I think your virtues deſerre. 


J was at the play laſt night with your Lady, and the 


gelt of the good company that dined at Mr. Simpſon's: 


Jou was to havg been of the party, but excuſed your- 


felf on account of buſtnieſs, and pretended you bad a 


1 prior engagement that you could not poſſibly break 


through. But how amazed and confounded was I, when 
I ſaw you diſguiſed in 4 horſeman's coat, dirt With a 
crow in khe pit, and obſerving every Ido; every ge- 


ture and action of yaur wife! Tis true, le 78 of a gay 


aud chearful difpofition ; but what of that, chearful peb- 
ple, though the moſt Hable to miſrepreſentation, are ge- 
nerally the mot innocent 5 for thoſe in truth and reaſon 
can only be merry, who have no evil in the mind, no 


. canker in the heart; But jealouſy always ſees. with 
. eyes every thing is miſrepreſented or diſco- | 
Joured; 
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Joured ; and I am ſorry to find that you are ſeeking your 
own unhappineſs ; for all that you feel is founded upon 
fear, and the miſchief is intirely of your own making. 
Good God ! What do you make of us ? Do you think 
women of ſenſe have no ſenſe of honour ? 

Your Lady has never deſerved this behaviour from 
you; I have never ſeen any thing in her conduct, but 
what was perfectly innocent and inoffenſive. Her affee- 
tion for you, I know, is great and unalterable, and [ 
don't believe there is a worthier woman in the . 
How then can you debaſe yourſelf, and ſcandalize her 
virtue, by behaving in this manner ?. I hope nobody 
perceived it but myſelf, and I beg, for your ſake, for 
your Lady's, and for the fake of your family, that this 
may go no farther, and that you will excuſe this well- 
intended freedom, from, Sir, Tours, &e. 


The Gentleman Anfaver to the Lady. 
* 

I'S true, ] am unhappy, and can't help it. There 
is ſomething in that Lady's conduct that diſplea- 
ſes me, nay, that diſtracts me, and I ſhall never recover 
myſelf, till I am able to clear away fome doubts that 

dwell upon my mind; and which I have been attempt- 
ing to do for ſome time; but am ſtill ſo embarraſſed, 


that I don't know whether ber behaviour ariſes from a 


gaiety of diſpoſition, and a defire to pleaſe the company, 
or from Jevity of mind and diſregard to me. If I did 


not love her, I ſhould not be thus unhappy, but ſhe has 


ever had my whole heart, and 'tis natural for a man to 


centre all his cares, where he has placed all his treaſure. 


I am obliged to you for your letter, and beg it may be a 
ſecret ; but I ſhall never be able ſo fully to purſue your 
advice as I would do, till ſome circumftances reſpecting 
her conduct are cleared up, = which time and due 
| V attention 
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attention may perhaps effect. 
Rlfe of jealouſy, Madam, but I want to be ſatisfied. I am 
N with the moſt perfect reſpect and en Yours, &c. 
Tran a LN to her Huſband, who Was __— of ber. t 

9 dear Hufornnd, 

RS. M has done me the friendſhip and juice to! 

ſend me your letter, and directed me to make an 
1 to you in her behalf for the ſtep ſhe has taken; 
but J am ſo terrified,” ſo amazed at the contents, that I 
know not what J do.— Speak to you, I cannot, but I can 
tell the truth in writing; and the truth, my dear, is this? 

I never ſwerved from my duty to you, in any reſpect; 1 
never had a thought to your diſadvantage, nor ever did 
any thing with defign-to,make-you uneaſy, If my gay 
deportment diſpſeaſed you, or any part of my conduct 
gave you pain, you ſhould have told me ſo- indeed you 
ſhould--and- have prevented me from going on in a daily 
courſe of diſobliging you. Had you given me the leait 
Hint of your vnicatheh (and ſure it would have come better 
fcom you, and with leſs pain to me, than from any other) 
I ſhould have immediately changed my conduct; for 2 
more reſtrained: behaviour will be as eaſy to me as "this, 1 
can judge what you feel, from the pain any apprehen- 
Hon of the kind would have given me; and I am truly 
unhappy in having been the cauſe of making you ſo. I 
don't blame you, my dear, for this groundleſs ſuſpicion, 
(tho it reflects on my character) becauſe I believe, it pro- 


ceeds from the affeQion you bear me; but leſt any mu- 


tual friends, who are often mutual enemies, ſhould have 
done me this kindneſs, I beg for your ſake, as well as 
my own, that my conduct may be brought to the moſt 
ſtrict and ſevere ſcrutiny 5 and that you will do me the 
juſtice and kindneſs, to write down every thing that you 
have heard: or ken amils 1 in me, that I may have an op- 

M — | Portunity 


* 


I do not intend to lead a 


ſhips 
| and 1: 


you t 


you n 


for us to be perfectly happy. I am, and ever ſhall be, 


concerned at hearing, that you are hardly ever alunder; 
upon himſelf. Let me, my dear nephew, ae 77 


to put ſome reſtraint upon that natural openneſs of he 
and frankneſs of diſpoſition, which is, in other reſpects, 


ſhips too haſtily contraſted | generally end in repentance 


| you that wiſdom at your own expence, or ruin, which ; 
you may have by only following the advice of, 
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portunity of clearing up every doubt that may be fixed 
in your mind; for till that is done, it will be. i 


Your Taiadſmn and truly affeftionate wife,  - 


From an Uncle to bis Nephew, againſt "ſudden Intinages, 


Dear NePHEW, __ 
A* nothing in the hdd 01 Tem life i is «of greater 
importance than the*choice of your friends; you 
will permit me, I hope, to adviſe you in all caſes where 
your happineſs is concerned. I am ſorry to hear, that 
you have lately contracted a cloſe intimacy. with Mr: 
Trigg, who, notwithſtanding all that vivacity and hus 
mour, which makes him generally thought an agreeab 
companion, is of an abandoned character, on y.Jooſe 
principles, and by his vices has rendered his circum- 
ſtances not the moſt happy. I am, therefore, te more 


I dread, leſt he ſhould lead you into his debaucheries; 
leſt you ſhould learn. of him, to-treat every ſerious ſub» 
ject with contempt ;. and leſt he ſhould involve you in 
that ruin, which by his vicious conduct he is bringing 


you to break off an acquaintance that can be attende 
with no advantage on your fide, though it may. on his, | 
You muſt not think that every man, whoſe converſation 
is agreeable, is fit to be treated as a friend. You ought 


ſo commendable; and always remember: that . friend- 


and if you proceed with Him, I am afraid he will teach 


Your affeftionate | Uncle. 
"= To 


15 of ſenſe muſt of ſo 
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Dear SISTER, NJ JA M G 

aſſteton for yvu. and theriateral.conce: I 
VA have in whatever reſpeBts-yout-reporatipn, 
ges me to inform” you, that peoplecbegin to talk very 
freely of yon and Nir. Smith, vahò: has cheen ſeen with 
you at both theatreiꝝ an ther public phaces: t giyes 
me pain to tell yduy that this maſt, at leafty reflect upon 


pour prudence, ac he'is known to be à profeſſed rake, 
and makes 4 commehi boaſt of the favours kehasreceiy 
ed from your ſex;” whole criminal fondneſs is ne con. 


ſtant fubje&' of this” mirth and ridicule;: Tete is but 
too much reaſon tõ fear that his idle boaſts of this kind; 
ax not entirely without foundation; and to conxlude, 
chat the deſigns of ſueh a man are tar fronr being ho- 

nourable. How. many arts may ſo great a profligate 
make uſe of to undermine your virtue? But though. all 
His endeavours of this kind ſhould prove ineffectual, yet 
you cannot be known publickly to converſe with him, 
and do give him your company, without recewing a ter- 
rible wound in your reputation; for though I know you 
publicklymake # game of him, as I think every woman 


us it is u univerfal ma im, chat people are known by 
us company, you'lMfin the moſt innocent actions will 
be milrepeſented, + and turned to your diſadvantage. 
Therefore, my dear iter, if you love your friends, if 
yoi value your own Peses ot mind, or that jewel, your 
reputation, void ys "arid allſuch a6; gol 1 wy 


my dear, © * 5211 
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Shin h on ber oft; London containing 
— wr gs | 
My dear SALLY, AST lh 


| S your brather informs me ye are to 
A 5 2 ge o Lande, 


<5 == 23 


I hope will have: proper effect on your mind, and in 
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a place replete with-every kind ef vice, ye 
give me leave to offer you ſome inſtruftions with regard 
to yqur: conduct there; for there; my dear, you may 
many ſolicitations will be made, and ſnares artful- 
ly laid, to roh you of your innocence and your virtue. 
As we have ſo many more mals than female writers, 
it is no vonder that the vices and foibles of women are 
molt maliciouſly ſatirized, and placed in an unfavour- 
able light, [while little notice is taken of the villainous 
behaviour of our maſters the men: Theſe Lords of the 
creation who trample innocence and juſtice under foot, 
and rejoice in the. power that is given tem. 
In their tranſactions with each other, they are obliged 
to keep up an appearance of probity, while with regard 
to us, ever oſtratagem, every deceit is put in prag ice, 
to corrupt the innocent and betray the unwary. But 
why-1i ſhauld be leſs a crime to deceive an innocent un- 
experienced girl, whoſe age and ſituation render it im- 
peſſihle ſhe mould know the world, than it would be to 
direct a blind man to the extremity of a preeipice, I am 
gt a toſs to- imagine; yet cuſtom, that tyrant cuſtom, 
has taught. unde and many: more ahſurdities. ö 
As example, however, is more prevalent , than pre · 
cept, L-fliall Hlaltrate what J have fgid by the following 
fory, which upon inquiry vou will find true, and which 


ſome meaſure influence your future conduct. 5 = 

Mrs: Sine havin 4Jately loſt her father, that he | 

might 2 2 burden to 2 mother, who had for her 

on ſupport but a ſmall annuity, determined to apply to 
U 3 * | a relation 
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a relation in London, for her aſſiſtance in getting her a 


genteel ſervice. In order.to this, ſhe took a place in a 


ſtage coach; the other paſſengers were an elderly gentle- 
woman and her ſon, a lad of about fifteen, and three 
gentlemen. The early hour of ſetting out, and their being 
entire ſtrangers to each other, kept them almoſt ſilent for 
the firſt ten miles: By this time the young ſpark grew 


exceeding ſick, and the indulgent mother inſiſted on be- 


Ing ſet down at the firſt town they came to, ſaying, her 
<hild's health was dearer to her than all the London's in 
 #he world. They were now near the town where the 
coach uſually puts up that the company might breakfaſt, 
They no ſooner arrived, than the young man and his 
mother retired to a chamber, leaving our country-woman 
to purſue her j journey, without any of her own ſex to ac- 
company her. The firſt day was paſt without any more 
than the common civility of bearing her expences, which 
was equally divided between the three men ; only now 
and then a ſmile of approbation, nccompanied with a 
| ſigh, ſeemed as it were to eſcape from the gentecleſt and 

belt dreſs'd of them, whenever ſhe by chance caſt her eyes 
on his. At ſupper, he ſhewed the utmoſt aſſiduity to pleaſe 
her, inſiſted on her being lodged in the beſt room in the 
houſe, and, in ſhort, ſpared neither pains norexpenceto 
render himſelf agreeable. Thus they went on for the 
firſt. three days; but, on the fourth, which was to be the 
laſt of their being together, he appeared diſconcerted and 
uneaſy. At noon, he intreated her to permit him to walk 
with her in the garden of.the inn, where they dined, for 
a few minutes: There he made the warmeſt pi afefions of 
love, mixed with the moſt ſotemn appeals to heaven, that 
he had no other views than thoſe which were for her ho- 
nour and intereſt ; he told her, he muſt unavoidably be 
unhappy if ſhe refuſed to let him know where he might 
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had placed her in ſych a ſituation, that it was impoſſible, 
ſhe ſhould. grant his requeſt, ſince ſhe did not know, 
where ſhe ſhould be fixed; as her buſineſs in town was 
only to get a ſervice. A ſervice! | he returned with ſome 
emotion; No, nd, that muſt never be the caſe, while I 
have an eſtate to maintain, or hands to work for you. I 
am at preſent poſſeſs d of upwards of 4001. a year; and 


expect, by the death of an uncle, more than double. 


my fortune. If, deareſt creature, I am ſo happy as not to. 
be diſagreeable to you, conſent to ſhare it with me. B 
this time the coachman call'd, which relieved Jenny from. 
her embarraſſment. At length they arrived at their jour- 
ney's end. She was met at the inn by her couſin, to whoſe 
houſe ſhe went for that night. As they were getting into 


a hackney coach, the obſerved her lover ſpeak to thę 


coachman, and hck earneſtly at the coach door, but ſhe 
knew not what this meant. Next : day ſhe was ſurprized 
at hearing herſelf called by a voice ſhe knew to be her 
fellow-traveller's. This interview was the fore-runner of 
many more; till at laſt, after a ſtrit enquiry into his chæ- 
rater and circumſtances, ſhe conſented to be his wife.; 
but as their marriage was to be kept private, he propoſed 
the Fleet as the moſt proper place for the performance of 
the ceremony. This, with ſome reluctance, ſhe apreed 
to; when, as if recollecting himſelf, he cried, There 
can be no occaſion for our running the hazard of being 
ſeen, ſince a miniſter will come to us, and it will be equale 


ly valid. This alſo, weak and unthinking, the conſen- 


ted to. The next day they went to a tavern, and he or- 
dered a drawer, whom he aſked for at the bar, to ga for 
a clergyman from the Fleet, This ſame drawer ſerved for 
both father and clerk. The ſolemn ceremony being over, 
he carried her to genteel lodgings, at the court end of 

town, where he behaved with the utmoſt tenderneſs for 
_ months. She was now with child, and he began to 
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be leſt frequent in his viſits; when one day on her defering 


lea 


chat happinaſs wavher#ndlongevtharithekeptit a ſecret, 


ve to atglaimhermorherwith 


her tappineſd he telt her 


and immediately left her. She ſaw him no möre for ſeve- 


ral days; and when he came home, he was amthe height 


of al humoum anck told her he was going out of 


a! fortnight. She aſked him for money foriher ſuppo 
when flinging her a guinea, he flounced dut of the room; 


This behaviour, ſo different from what ſhe:hadseaſon to 


expect ſilled her heart with anguiſh, and her eyes with 


tears; But who can deſeribe the altoniſhment, the miſery, 


the torture, of this poor creature, when the woman of 
the houſe told her, ſhe- muſt provide herſelf with other 


lodgings 4 for the gentleman whom: the called her huſ- 


band, had paid her to that time, and-tald her, ſhe muſt 
expect no more from him l. She ran: - ſhe flew to the ta - 
vern where ſhe was · married; but on enquiry, found the 


drawer had been diſcharged two months 


before: the then 


aſked; if any of the family knew the miniſter thatwasſent 


fer by Mr. * but they all pretended ignorance. Thus 


axtfully deprived of everyreſource, to whomcould-ſhe ap 
ply for juſtice? The wretch that betray'd her was flownz- 
her kinſwoman refuſed her fuccour, eald her an infamous 
creature; and to compleather miſery; told her, that ſhe 
had the week before received a letter, which gave on ac- 
| - Loatiedeowith grief, 
ſhe returned toherlod Sings! The womanchadeompaſſion 
enough to let her remain there; ths night; abe next 
The expenęes ol an 


- count. of the death of her mother. 


morning ſhe Was ain a high ſcver. 


28 


thegary and nurſe-feon diffipated her, bjtlefiore, and 
the pity of her landlady:did not continue ch longer. 

By this time the ſtrengch of her conſtitution got tag ar 
of the diſtemper; j and. hel te feel mor ditrefe; 
Pray hin of. thissgmy gear, andibehere me: to — : 
Dear Sally, Your maſt alfectianate bumble ſe reoant, 
Trirom 


8 


— 


foierir 


ta your 


- 2 


mada to baum n wet 2h el It) vloon ba mers 

;: DrarPeranyr of ano off naw br en er 

JE friendſhip I had for your Gear mother, and 
the 


entiveiconfidence ſhe ul v phibed imme, wil 
make me evew1dbcitous for the welfare of hes family” 
you'll cherefüre pardon me, E hope, if im my letters T 
ſometimes peſume to —— :F:4ow 
to be mier thamryou, my dear, but yet I know ſomer- 
things 'that you have not hau the opportunity of being: 
acquainted withz ani if what Fhave learned with pain, 
and with'expence can be conveyed 0 you gratis; und 
without any trouble, you are ſure to be no loſer by the: 
bargain.” You ate now, my dear, removed to Landen 
where your perſonal charms, and endo mente of minus 
will attract many admirers; and your fortune, which id 
large, will probably engage many more. Your buſineſd- 


my dear Polly, is to diſtinguiſh the one from the otier: 


and to make a due difference between him who makes love 
to your perſon, and him whoſe affection is centered ſolely” 
in your pocket. But this will be difficult for you to do 
without the advice and aſſiſtance of your friends and gunr- 
dians; make them therefore your confidents, in this 25. 
fur; and nevet lend your ear to impertinent go-betweens 
and infamous match- makers, who are bribed by the 


ſharpers and c6xcombs about town to betray ladies of 


fortune into their hands, and this, according to their ge. 
neral method, they will perhaps attempt by repreſenting 
to you, That ſome fine gentleman of great mer 
« and fortune is deeply in love with you. 

That he has ſeen you at ſome public place, and ip 
" e e of bis p 


5 | | « That 


S bed a nu val no rw ei ich 1 A 1 | 
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4 That he would not willingly make any overtures 
4. to yourguardian till he een what weren he ſhall 
s meet with from yourfelf. 


That your guardian may pee raiſe ſuch ob- 


44 jections as may be altogether groundleſs. 


That in caſe he has any daughters of his own, he 
6c may · poſſtbly be inelined to ee them diſpos'd of firſt. 
„ That your fortune being in his hands, he may 
te have occaſion to make uſe of it, and e d be 
46 unwilling to part with it. 


„That he may have private views in marrying you 
66 to ſome friend of his own, without conſulting your 


& inclination or intereſt. _ 

That it would be. improper, thereſeed, for your 
« — to be intruſted with the ecret till you have 
te ſeen the party propoſed. 1 gs 

„ That, after all, it lay in yourown bref * to 
« admit of, or decline his offer- 


« That the propoſer, for her part, was altogether | 


7 diſintereſted -in the affair, and had no other view than 


se the bringing about a match chat might prove equally 


. happy for both parties. 

„„ That, in a word, there could be no hav in ac+ 

46. cepting of a line from the gentleman, if an Interview 

&- ſnhould be thought improper.” 5 
Diſcountenance with warmth and ee all fach 

officious buſy-bodies, and boldly aſſure them, 


2. * That you are determined to liſten to nopropcfitions, 
£6. how ſeemingly advantageous ſoever, without the ap- 
ce probation and conſent of your en or other ju- 


4 dicious friends. | 
For they, you may be aired, are the nts who 
ſtudy your happineſs. 1 
Such a prudent conduct as this, my dear, will make 


your officious confidents, or interveners & they have any 
ſenſe 
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ſenſe of ſhame) deſiſt from theirWſigny upon you; and 


dians, you ſhould get ſome friend to write to him in the 


—— your addreſſes. 82 3 am, Sir, Yours, &c. 
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hereby you will be convinced, that ſuch Pang are alto- 
gether undeſerving of your goodiopinion on or acquiintayices | 
By ſuch à conduct you will never loſe an humble ſervaiit 
that is in tlie leaſt worthy of your encouragement.” | For, 
if the perſon really loves you, and is poſſeſſed of the for- 
rune he pretends, he will readily apply to your guardians, 
and entertain a very favourable opinion of your prudence 
and diſcretion : And in caſe he declines his ſuit, you 
may juſtly conclude that his intentions were baſely;tabe=: 
tray you; and then you'll have juſt reaſon tocrejoice; 
that you turn'd a deaf ear to all his artful inſinuations. 
But, if without the aſſiſtance of a go - between, a young 
fel low ſhould preſume to ſend you letters, without firſt 


mak a regular application to your parents, or guar- 


following manners but be ſure you don not write yourſelf; 


SIR, en 


Jam to- infonn you, that Miſs Nene! thinks herſelf 
obliged to every one who has a good opinion of her: 
But ſhe begs that you will not give yourſelf, or her, the 
trouble of any more letters: For things are fo circum- 
ſtanced, that he has neither inclination nor power to 


But if a propoſal ſhould come in this manner, that 
you have reaſon to think is not unworthy ſome attention, 
your buſineſs, my dear Polly, is to rebuke the attempt of 
a clandeſtine addreſs, which you may do by getting 
ſome friend to write in the following manner, or at leaf 
to the ſame purport. TE 


Sis, 
It may not be improper to n you, that Miſs 
N is ſo happy as to have a friend of experience and 


probity, 


U 


* - 
8 
„ . 0 
— 


— foe ſhe will not care — ond. 
of mument to her: that have not paſſad his approbation. 


This ſhe hopes, will ave her and you the trouble of any 
further application. In, Sir, your bumbla ſerwant. 


Thus, m my, & dear Polly (emboldened by your friendſhip 


and good o of me) I have endeavoured to offer you 
ſome inſtructions, which by and by you may find uſeful, 
and I doubt not but you will pay a proper regard to what 


1 bave ſaid; fince you know it comes from the heart of 


one, who will be ever ſolicitous for your proſperity ; as 
her happineſs muſtin a great meaſure depend upon yours, 
J am, my dear, your ever faithful, and affectionute Aunt, 


Lady to her Father, expoftulating againf! a 
Propoſal of Marriage made to her. 


— Sir, 
Never till now thought it could be a pain to me to 
anſwer any letter that came from my dear papa; but 
this laſt of yours diſtreſſes me to the greateſt degree, as I 
know not how to fend an anſwer that is conſiſtent with 
the duty I owe and the affect ion I bear to the beſt of 
parents, without at the ame time offering ip my ſince - 
rity, and making a ſacrifice of my peace and happineſs. 
Ah dear Sir, reflect, do reflect on the real worth and 
wiſe of riches: Do they purchaſe health? Do they pur- 


From a ye 


chaſe peace? Do they purchaſe happineſs ? No---then - 
- why am I to barter health, and peace, and happineſs, - 


for riches ?— The man you propoſe to me I know you 
'wou'd never have thought on but for his immenſe wealth, 
for he has nothing elſe to recommend him. And I, who 
can dive upon a little; I, who at preſent have no canker 
in my heart, and am happy in the company of my dear 


Papa 


in Mr. Millions of New Band-Street, whois 
— * andwithout whoſe advice ſhe unde | 
ef conſ#quence ; you may therefore reaſouat 


— 
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has ſhe peremptorily forbid your viſits, or refuſed to re- 
Lantly till ſhe thinks you have done duty enough to de- 


A ladę, nephew, in her ſituation may not happen always 
| * 


peave '2nd-- tranquitiey p 
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———ů— 16 you, aaditherefare; tis with 
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Honoured vs a 4 by, 
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Steceſs in bis Addreſſes. 
_ Dear Holi | FT 2 

Did not think you had been ſuch a pullminog 

numps till I:received your letter complaining of 
. of Mrs: * Why did v expect a Lady of her 
beauty, fortune, and good ſenſe, would drop into your 
arms in a moment? Sure you muſt have a comigrtable por - 
tion of yanizy, as well as folly; nephew, to expect ſuch un: 
commati canceffions,---Y ou fay the ſuit will be fruitleſs, 
how do yoU#tknow ?''She has given you no flat denial/nor 


ceive you letters; be thankful for that, and attend con- 
ſerve her. Lovers like ſoldiers ſhould ſuſtain the charge ” 
with patience, and when repvlted and beaten off, rally 


again and renew the ſtorm with vigour, and not run away 
trom their colours and leave their treaſute behind them. 


to 
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to ſpeak as ſhe means. No, 0, may chance to mean yer; 


as two negatives make an affirmative; and you ought to 


be ſcholar enough to conſtrue the meaning, and to make 
a proper conftruKion of her whole words and behaviour 
united together. She is a Lady of good accompliſhments, 
my dear nephew, and her affections mult be engaged by 
degrees; ſhe looks on matrimony as a momentous affair, 


as a ſtate either of happineſs or miſery 3 and will not faf- | 


fer an ill-grounded paſſion to lead her into a labyrinth, 
from vhich ſhe can never extricate herſelf. If this Lady 
is taken, it muſt be by good ſenſe and perſeverance; and 
that I am perſuaded may do with my aſſiſtance, which 
you are welcome to, for as the Lady is fo amiable, I 


cannot but approve and commend your choice. 
IT am, your pray Aunt. 


From one + Lady to another, enquiring the 3933 of a 


Maid. Serwant. 


Mapa, 
A Young woman whoſe name is Sarah Selig his 
apply d for a ſervice in my family. She ſays ſhe 
lived three years with you, and can have a good charac- 
ter, which to me is a great recommendation; but as I do 
not know the truth of this, and, as it would be particu- 


larly imprudent in me to take a bad woman into my 


houſe, I muſt beg the favour of you to let me know how 
ſhe behav'd in your ſervice, and whether you think her 
a perſon of modeſty, integrity, and diſcretion, 


I know, Madam, 'tis too common for Ladies of hu- 


mane diſpoſitions, to give ſervants better characters than 
they deſerve. We are all apt to do it, in hopes they may 
mend of their faults for the future; and perhaps it may 
be ſometimes right; but mine is a cafe in which Jam 
obliged to be very circumſpe& and exact, and therefore 
I mult beg of you not to incline too much on the fide of 


you 


3 Af S 7 a6 
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12 ſince there are other places that may ſuit 
veny well, Gough ſhe may by not VERT ſo mo 


per for nine. 


Fhaue a daughter, Madam, 4 A Shs grown, 
who is ns dear to me as a child can be. Great care has 
been talten of her education, and ſhe is of an amiable. 
diſpoſition, and in all reſpects a very good child. Such 
a chara$ter one would not have ſacrificed to the malice 
of a ſervant, nor a child ſo dear and valuable, and, one 
who- has ſome fortune, ſeduced, or attempted by needy 
perſons, becauſe they have money —_— n her 


maid in their ſervice. 


I beg pardon, Madam, for giving you ſo much trou- 
ble on this occaſion, which I ſhould not have done, but 
you ſee how extremely improper it would be to admit a 


ſervant into my family, who is not truſty and of a good 1 


diſpoſition. I have the honour to be, with the greateſt 
reſpect, Madam, Tour moſt obedient humble Jer vant. 


* a Lady with the Character of a Maid-Servant, in 
== Aue! to the foregoing. 
is 


1 Own to you that I, like many others, have EA per= 
haps too partial to ſervants I have parted with; and, 
if they were honeſt, have concealed their faults on pro- 
miſe of their ame ndment; but in caſe of diſhoneſty FE - 


never ſpare them. In anſwer however to the letter you 
dave written me, I ſhall tell you the moſt perfect truth, 
without reſerve, and conceal nothing which I think it 


my duty to ſay, or your intereſt to know. . _ 

The ſervant, who has offered herſelf to you, Madam, 
lived with me three years, and I parted with her becauſe 
ſhe gave me, in anſwer to a complaint I made, ſome tart 
expreſſions, which I thought ſavoured of diſreſpect. 
This ſhewas ſorry foir afterwards, and aſked my 8 
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dong in the family, aſne ſhauld, after this, think herſelf 
aof mom conſequence to me than Jhe really was. Aud 
ſometimes, Madam, even the i GPL PRs 
may Jive tos long together. 2 nr . Ar 
Gad don't know-how far this may Read againſt her, bat 
28 it ĩs all that can be objected to a perſon otherwiſe very 


deſirable, I think, was the caſe my own, ſhould not 


canſirue it particularly to her diſadvantage; ſar I muſt 
do her the juſtice to acknowledge, that ſhe might have 

ſome provocation. She is a perſon of good ſenſe and 
dliſcretion; I have always found her very faithful and 
Roneſt; and, as the world goes, I do not think you will 
moet with a better @eryant. I am; Madan, yours, &. 


From, a Gentleman to "bis Son juſt arrived from Paris 5 4s 
.: ageinſt ſervils Complaiſance and 7. alkativeneſs; with 3 
ſin A * politely in Company. 
Dear Tom, 
Ly ERE is Gnkacking/in adore 0 
returned from:Paristhat diſpleaſes me, and I muſt 
frankly tell you, that .I:dowt. think you are at all bene- 
ted by travelling Vou have, by keeping company 
with coxcombs, or by miſtaking ceremony for politeneſs, 
duntracted a habit of not only talking much, and ina very 
frothy; trifling manner, bit of facrificing every thing to 
_ compliment,” 
mony:'; andiou'think yourſelf obliged. in point of good 
manners, to agree, lib Polanius in the play, with every 


thing that is ſaid, whether-right or wrong. | Yow-don't 
want underſtanding, Tum: nor are you-without a good 


thare of learning: And yet chat: eternal ſimper, that 


crisge and obſequiouſneſs, reader boch fulpected, and 
tire all your acquaintance; hö (I am told) ſaugl at 
Jour 1 OY Ee this behmd your back, 


bur Lud natckeep-her, leſt from her ha xing been ſs 


Even your ſincerity is offered up to cere« 


though 
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by, and/ who- evink you as 2 perb of himſelf, can 
never ſee you da un ching that may turn ro your diſad- 
vantage, without warning you of he gonſequence 5 fr 
that father | moſt have a very bad heart or a very bad 
head indeed, who does not inſorm bis ſon of his faults. 

Vom i not au error of diſpolition,: but of judgment, 
and therefore it may be eaſily rectiſied. You, Ikitow, 
my dear Tom, intend it for civility and politeneſs; but 


Vu are miſtaken. Forced and affected compliments are 


the reverſe. Politeneſs is ever attended with eaſe and 
freedom, and deſpiſes every thing that is unnatural. 


| Befidesy this cringing and fawning render your /incerity 


ſuſpected. Thoſe who make large profeſſions to every- 
Bay, are eſteemed by no-body; it is all conſidered as 
froth, and their friendſhip. is ſuppoſed to be as trifling, 
inſepid, and troubleſome, as their converſation. Caſt 
off therefore, my dear Tom, this ſort of behaviour, and 
put om one that is Kore manly, and conſiſtent with the 
character of your family, who were always eſteemed for 
their openneſs, freedom, and fincerity, which intitles a 
man to more reſpect, than all the fine ſpeeches and low. 
bows in the world. © Not that I would have you entirely 
diſregurd what you brought from the dancing - ſchuol: A 
proper deportment is neceſſary, and even a little cure 
mony may be conſiſtent with politensis and good man- 
ners; tis the excaſs that makes it hlameahle. Loo 
Mr. : Maieftorth, (for in this eaſe ane enample ia betten 
than ten precepts) he is ciigemed an accompliſhed,gentle-: . 
man, every one is. pleaſed with; big. behaviour, all are 
charmed with his converſation; and the means he puri 


ns to attain: this art of pleaſing univerſally, are theſe. iz 


He takes care to keep none hut gopd:company,: (for 
by his So rn and 
X 30 diſtinguiſned) 
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diſtinguiſhed) among ſuch his ears are ever open to re-? 
ceive inſtruction; for he conſiders that a flent young 
man generally makes a wiſe old one. He attends to every 
s but little, and that not till he has heard 


body, and ſpeak 
and collected the opinions of the whole company; well 


knowing that he ſhall profit more by hearing, than by 
ſpeaking on any ſubject; and that by this means, he not 
only fathoms the capacities of the company, but alſo 
gratifies, as it were, and obliges each perſon, by giving 
him an opportunity to talk, and eſpecially, when with - 
proper queſtions he introduces ſuch ſubjects as each 
man can ſpeak to with propriety and judgment. This 
he does with wonderful dexterity, and offers every one 


an oceaſion of diſplaying his talents; for he knows, that 
in order to keep up an univerſal good humour, every 


man {Mould be pleaſed with himſelf, as well as with his 


company. And pray what pleaſes a man more, than to 
have an opportunity of letting the circle know that he is 


ſomebody. How unlike him are thoſe, who having ſeen: 
nothing of the word, expoſe themſelves to contempt and 


ridicule, by inpertimently giving their: OR of things 
they do not underſtand? What Mr. AMlefworth ſays is 
always to the purpoſe, is properly addreſſed, and every: 
body hears him with ſatisfaction; for tho? he is young in 


years, he is old in experience and underſtanding. - When 


he ſpeaks, it is always with a becoming eaſe and free - 
dom. He has reſolution enough to defend and ſupport 
the truth, but atways delivers his ſentiments in ſuch a 


manner, that it may hot appear like dictating to the 


company; and when he has done, he hears others (let 
them differ from him ever {6 much) with patience, com- 
placency, and temper. In ſhort, Tom, excels of cere- 
mony will never gain a man friends, but impertinent 
babbling will undoubtedly create him enemies; for con- 
kris Aa Þanquer, 

ſhare 


ich every man is emitted. " 
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: = morrow, and they} join with her in ſoliciting the favour- 


wants as e 2 


mare of, who is preſent ; and why ſhould any one ex- 


pet to have the whole feaſt to himſelf? Beſides, the 
very end of converſation, which is improvement, is 
thereby deſtroyed; for he who always talks has no time 
to bear, and conſequently can reap no benefit from what 


is ſaid in company. Another vice in converſation (if I 


may he allowed that expreſſion) I would caution you a- 


gainſt, and that is talking obſcenely, which is not only a 


mark of a depraved mind, but of low breeding, and is: 


never encouraged but in the company of fools ; ſince, as. 


my Lord Roſcommon juſtly obſerves, 


Immodeſt <vords admit of no defence, 
For avant of decency is want of ſenſe. 
| 1 am, my dear ſon, your truly affetionate father. 
CARD S of Compliment; e. 
To invite a young Lady to an Aſſembly. 

Mr. and Mrs. Singleton's compliments to Miſs iI. 
hems, they hope to have the pleaſure of her company ta 
the aſſembly. A corner of their coach. is at her ſorvices 
and they beg leave to wait on on: at ſix. | 


e ? 
Tueſday morning. M witli: a 


| An ANSWER. 1 


Miſs Williams hogn her compliments to the bolt 
and Mrs. Singleton. She is truly ſenſible of the ho- 
nour they intend her, and will do herſelf the nt to. 
wait-on-thejn at the time evan 


? MEET 


_ « Tueſday noon. =” * 1 , $42 P SS. 1 * BH 0 | 4 
From a Lady to her intimate acquaintance inviting hor W. 


Dinner. 


Phe beide and bridegroom dine with Mrs. Jones to- 
of: 


r 
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of Mrs. Thompſon's good company, as the only thing 
that can add to their inippittes, e of your ſecond- 
hand apologies, pray now]; for indeed, my dear, you 


muſt came. Mie dre to be _ wry 
- Wedneſday — Ng 


4 Excuſe in Lady of Quality far diſappointing ber. 
Mrs. Richarafon ſends her moſt reſpectful compli- 


ments to Lady Lowerbell, and hopes her Badyſhip will 


do her the juſtice to believe, that ſhe is inexpreſſibly con- 


cerned that ſhe could not have the honour of waiting on 


her yeſterday ; had ſhe received the card her Ladyfhip 
ſent; in any tolerable time, ſhe ſhould not have failed in 
her duty; but the was on a party of pleaſure with Mife 
Bloom, and did not ſee- the meſſage = was honoured 
om al this morning. - 

e noon. 


From a ; Lady inviting. a 5 Contboes to be * a renne 


Cards the next Day. 
Mrs. Fonei's compliments' to Mr. a 


« . 5 N Q 
| evening without | 
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card, which. he confiders ur the — 


and will do himſelf the pleaſure to A 


evening. 1 


Tueſday morning, *PPOHR 
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Cards 


Mr. Jones. She ſrienda i engaged for this 
evening, about four tables, which ſhe thought herſelf 
abliged to num him of. Begs he will make no apolb- 
SY for the abſulutely — his company. 
e eee of ous eee eee ee 
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| 75 . AuswiR. | 
. with the ſome finceriey; 
to the mei abliging Mrs. Tbamßſan. He ſhould have 
thoughtis company a to her and the reſt of the 
party, had he been honoured with her card the day be 
_ fore; but as it is, he muſt conſeſs that he has a ort of 
| 2m engagement upon his bands, and cannot poſſibly ds 
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tis: to give Mits Pollard the trouble of anothernankys * 
aſter having loft ſo many at the door already g butifhe 


2 to fend to her friend Miſs Wil- 
fox, and forgot the di She begs pardon for 
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| | Mite Follard does herſelf the Einser to fond — 
| ecenpliments to Miſs Bloom, * She is moſt 
eee a can from hers fete. 
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and does not pretend to ſay that her diſpleaſure 3 | 


without foundation; but ſhe begs leave to aſſure N 
Bloom, that there mt be ſome miſtake in the affair ; 
fince it is impoſſible for her to be guilty of — 
rudeneſs to a Lady for whom ſhe has the moſt perfebt 
affection. Miſs Pollard will do herſelf the pleaſure to 
wait on Miſs Bloom with the direction, and endeavour” 


| v0 clear up this miſunderſtanding ; 3 for ſhe cannot bear 


the loſs of a friend that has ever been ſo dear to her. b 
Friday 40 clock. 


From an 4 to 1 ; Niece 4 lived np? * with | 
"(has SALLY o e 15 4 


I *tears, gave me an account of the miſunderſtand- 
ing chat ſtill ſubſiſts between your huſband and you; 
which indeed, I had heard before, from ſeveral of your 
neighbours, who wiſh well to you both, and would be 
glad to promote your happineſs. You, I find, to excuſe 
yoürſelf, rail againſt your huſband, which, inſtead of 
healing the difference, only makes the breach wider, 
and is a-fort of behaviour that I did not expect from 
your? prudence: + For prudence, I think, will induce a 
good wife to bear a little with her huſband's faults with - 


out railing, eſpecially if the conſiders that both her duty 
and intereſt require ĩt. Vou ſay he is obſtinate, peeviſh 


and petulant. I am afraid hie ĩs, and your poor father 


tells. me you are ſo too. If that be the caſe, and yon 


are both determined in the purſuit, there is an end of 


all happineſs, and tis to no purpoſe to lend you either 
advice or aſſiſtance. The beſt tempers indeed are 


 fonietimes di ſcompoſed, and the moſt affectionate peo · 


ple may have words; but how eaſily are thoſe things 
0 * rights by means of a little — =— 


tell 
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* OUR father called on me TO. 5 5 
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as wwell as ; Important eee £239 


tell you a ſtory, my dear, and I beg you ud tell ĩt 
to your huſband: MI Us be rye . 
oth. Wy 124? 9 28 

— Abchbifop gn dad a niece, 0 he — 
to a gentleman every way her equal in point of family. 
The wedding day was Iolemnized with great pomp and 
ſplendor, after which, according to. cuſtom, the new- 
married couple were left alone. Next morning the 
good Archbiſhop-went into their chamber, and enquir- 
ing after their health, told them he had a preſent to 
make them. They were impatient to know hat it 
was; but he perſiſted in concealing it till they both 

promiſed him never. to -wekr it at the ſame time ; and 

, ; ry. extorted from them that ſolemn — he re- 
ſented them with a Fool's Cap. 


Vo, my dear, when you ſee your huſband i 1s. 1 | 


ned to wear the cap, I would have you be: patient, 
meek and mild; give him only good words, and he'll 
throw it off again preſently; when if y6u pleaſe you 
may put it on, provided he will promiſe you to behave 


in that manner. But the lefs you wear it che better, 


and if I was you, I would not learn a bad thing even of 
my huſband. If yon manage well, your prudence in 
time will get the better: of his paſſion, and hell acknow- 
edge your ſuperiority of underſtanding, and be adviſed 
by you in every —_ 'T with yo bappys my: rooms 


2 am, 
* 7 u. afefimateh, ours. | "2c . 


4 Leter from a Gentleman at Liſbon, 70 bis 5 
| | ehe e 


1 | © Son, 
RE you receive this from your FOR” father, 
you will have heard of the deſtruction of this 

phe and of the calamftvus ſituation of its few re- 
ö maining 
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win Hen yy 


, — nth ER 
ſiſters And as, for myſelf, I am a 


:and 
condemned to ſeek my breat#from thoſe who can ill f- 
ford to feed me: But the Lord gave and tha Loi bath 


taken axway---T am futisſied All may be for the Volt, 


and our friends are, I doubt not, remoded to a more 


permanent city, whoſe foundations are not to be ſtraken, 


and where ſorrow is no more. Let, vs, my dear 


child, prepare to follow them, and that we may do io, 
let us fo live here that we may fear no diſlolution, nor 


dread what may happen hereafter. Let us always be 


prepared for the worſt, and not depend on a death-bed 
repentance ; for you ſee we have not a moment that 
we can call our own. St. Aus TIR ſays, aue read of 


one man who was ſaved at the laft hour, that none may 


 deſpair,' and of but one, that none may preſume. How 


unſafe, how fooliſh therefore is it to put off that till to- 


morrow which is ſo eſſentially neceſſary to be done to 


day ? To-morrow may never come !----Oh think of 
that !----You may be ſnatched away in an inſtant, as 
thouſands here have been, for there is no withſtanding 

the arm of the Almighty :: No the atternpe would be 


vain, would be preſumptuous, would be impious;. and 


you will find, my dear ſon (L hope not too late) that the 
only ſecurity againſt accidents of this ſort, is the — * 


a religious and good lite. I am, 
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